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Tere are few more beautiful cities in the world than Lisbon. 
Without any particularly imposing buildings, with few churches, 
no parks, and only one or two good-sized squares, the first 
aspect of Lisbon is very striking ; rising from the water’s edge 
on its many hills, with its regular rows of tall, stately houses 
built of a peculiar greyish-yellow limestone, which has nearly 
the appearance of marble, and with everything looking bright 
and clean in the clear southern atmosphere. 

So large a proportion of travellers to various countries 
touch at Lisbon, and make this city the subject of a chapter 
in their books—so much printed expatiation has been made 
upon its noble river approach, its~terrible earthquake, its 
architecture, its squares, the exquisite beauty of Cintra, and so 
forth, that, following the rule I have set myself, to avoid the 
repetition of what has been often and well said before, and 
to write only of what previous observers have not cared 
to touch upon, I shall say nothing more of Lisbon, than 
that the beauties of its neighbour, Cintra, have been in my 
Opinion greatly overpraised ever since the days of Byron and 
of Beckford; that its scenery owes much of the charm it pos- 
sesses—and it does possess considerable charm—to the fact of 


the nineteen miles of road (the journey is now performed by 
43 
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rail) through a treeless, dusty, and sun-baked country which in- 
tervenes between it and the capital, and affords to Cintra, with 
its hills and greenery, all the charm derived from a strong 
contrast. 

Cintra has almost as undeserved a reputation as that once 
enjoyed by the eccentric and conceited sensualist Beckford, 
who built a cockney palace in its midst. When the history of 
defunct reputations comes to be written, a chapter will no doubt 
be given to show how it was that a whole generation persuaded 
themselves that there was real literary mastery in the stilted 
periods of Vathek, and real architectural genius in such mon- 
strous erections as Fonthill, in Wiltshire, and Monserrat at 
Cintra. This latter outrage upon architecture is now owned 
by a London gentleman, who has filled it with Art Treasures 
from Wardour Street—fit contents of a building which can be 
compared to nothing in Europe but the Pavilion at Brighton, 
which it somewhat resembles in general appearance, as well as 
in bad taste, poverty of conception, and pretentiousness. The 
gardens at Monserrat, however, with their rare shrubs, tree- 
ferns, and palms, are quite lovely. They are liberally thrown 
open to the somewhat cockney public which frequents Cintra. 

A few hundred yards from Monserrat, and near enough to 
form a striking contrast with it—the contrast of true with 
false art—is the ancient Moorish fortified Palace of Cintra. 
The Portuguese are fond of speaking of this building as the 
Alhambra of Portugal, and the phrase has been unguardedly 
caught up by two or three English writers of travel, of whom 
it may in consequence be asserted that they have not seen 
either one or the other of these buildings—perhaps neither. 
Both are ancient Moorish buildings, but Cintra is about as like 
the Alhambra as Kenilworth Castle is like Westminster Abbey. 


Old travellers used to make a great point of the dirt of 
Lisbon, and no doubt with perfect justice. Another stock 
subject with them used to be the packs of half-wild dogs 
which prowled over the city, and even made its streets dan- 
gerous at night-time; but these charges can no longer be 
made. Lisbon is now as cleanly as any large city of Southern 
Europe, that is, in its best parts, and in those likely to be 
frequented by foreigners ; in its slums and crowded courts evil 
smells exist that might be photographed, but I have expe- 
rienced as yet nothing quite so unsavoury as the atmosphere 
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of Monmouth Street or Dudley Street, in London, and the 
English tourist may here again complacently point to the 
superiority of his native country. 

As to the bands of half-wild pariah dogs, which in old 
days made Lisbon like an Oriental city, a great reform has 
been effected, and human scavengers now do the work of 
canine ones. The reform was not easily accomplished, for it 
was found difficult to diminish the numbers of the self-consti- 
tuted scavengers by poison, seeing that the spectacle of dead 
and dying dogs in the streets aroused the susceptibilities and 
indignation of the inhabitants, although the animals had be- 
come a real pest. ‘Their ever increasing numbers are now 
checked by periodical hunts, which are effected at night and 
offend no one. <A net is drawn, on a dark night, across a 
leading street, and the dogs of a whole neighbourhood driven 
towards the spot; as they become entangled in its meshes, a 
man kills them with a blow on the head, and throws their 
bodies into a cart. This method is at once more effectual 
and more merciful than poison; and by its employment the 
homeless dogs of Lisbon have come to be no more numerous 
than those of Paris or London. 

Humanity—innate and instinctive mercifulness, as distin- 
guished from the noisy humanitarianism of which we hear so 
much in these days—is very characteristic of the Portuguese 
people. Many evidences of such true humanity are to be met 
with. The bull-fights of the Portuguese are singular exhibi- 
tions of imbecility on the part of all concerned, but there is no 
spice of cruelty in their imitation of the bloody Spanish sport, 
of which it may safely be alleged that no more demoralizing 
and brutalizing spectacles have been shown to the people since 
the gladiatorial combats of Imperial Rome.* In the Portu- 
guese bull-fight the bull is teased, but while neither horse nor 
bull is ever seriously injured, the danger to the men is posi- 
tively greater than in the Spanish exhibitions of cruelty and 
cowardice. 


* Among the various causes which have contributed to convert the most 
chivalrous into the least chivalrous nation of Europe, these detestable exhibitions 
probably hold a chief place. The loyalty and fidelity of such men as Pescara 
and Alva, the tone of the sixteenth century Spanish drama, the chivalrous loyalty 
breathed by the old Castilian romances, and, if further proof were wanting, the 
spirit of Don Quixote itself, are evidence enough of the intense loyalty of 
Spaniards in old times. Things are very different in the Spain of to-day, where 
the people seem to be incapable of loyalty either to rulers or ideas. 
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The tameness in Portugal of all domestic animals—cattle, 
sheep, pigs, and poultry—resulting from habitual kind treat- 
ment, is striking to a foreigner. The especial favourite of the 
Portuguese is the dog, and the nation differs in this respect, so 
far as my observation goes, from every other people of Southern 
Europe, among whom the dog holds a low place, compared, at 
least, with his estimation by the Teutonic races. 

The natives of Portugal, though from motives of whimsical 
delicacy, they hesitate to pronounce the word dog,* treat the 
canine race with extraordinary kindness, and care for their 
dogs as much as we do ourselves, the traditional Moorish 
antipathy to the animal extending only to his name. A 
fanatical Mussulman has been heard to wonder at the Chris- 
tian’s affection for an animal which his ewn religion holds so 
low. To love one’s dog is, indeed, a purely Christian virtue. The 
Mahometan and Brahmin despise him, and the Buddhist ranks 
him with swine, and sometimes eats him ; it is only the Chris- 
tian who has learnt to appreciate this type of attachment and 
fidelity. The Catholic Portuguese, and the Protestant of 
Northern Europe, can here meet on common ground; and if 
the one can cite St. Francis and St. Hubert, the other can 
quote the authentic legend of Martin Luther to support his 
attachment to dogs. ‘‘ Don’t growl, Hans,” the great 
reformer is known to have said to his dog, “and when the 
resurrection comes, | promise that you shall have a golden 
tail ! ” 


An Englishman, or an American, who should expect to get 
much knowledge of Portuguese ways from native newspapers, 
would be disappointed. ‘The newspaper fills but a small part 
of the life either of Spaniards or Portuguese. Religious, 
literary, scientific, legal and social life in Portugal, are hardly 
reflected at all in the journals; and if it were not for the 
political news they contain, newspapers would probably not 
find readers at all. Portuguese ladies rarely take up a news- 
paper, and men only look to them for their politics. The 
speeches of the Portuguese Parliament are scantily repro- 


* Even in print they slide over the objectionable word with an initial and two 
stars, as we designate a ‘‘ wicked word” in.our police reports. I have seen the 
name of a well-known place in Lisbon, Fonte do olho do Cao, the fountain of the 


. Dog’s eye, printed Fonte do olhodo C**, Can a delicate susceptibility be carried 
further ? 
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duced; the most important arguments in their own law 
courts are seldom reported at all, and deliberate discussion on 
questions of home politics is hardly ever introduced into the 
columns of newspapers. 

Their own domestic concerns, indeed, hardly seem to trouble 
the newspaper writers, and they visibly shrink from all strong 
expression of opinion on vital questions. I happened to be in 
Portugal when the so-called [berian question, the question of a 
union with Spain, was stirring the minds of all classes. Mass 
meetings were being held, and indignant protests were being 
made against the proposition, yet the newspapers, with hardly 
an exception, gave no echo of the strong feeling that animated 
public opinion. Reports of interviews between the Russian 
and German emperors, vague speculations on the policy of the 
great powers, reported conversations of Prince Bismarck or 
M. Thiers—all the unsubstantial rumours that fill the columns 
of European journals, all the canards started on the Boule- 
vards of Paris, or in the clubs of London—these are what the 
politicians of Portugal care to read about, far more than to 
know and watch the doings of their own statesmen. 

A modern Portuguese newspaper, on its tiny sheet, brings: 
home to us very vividly the days of News Letters and Flying 
Mercuries in our own country. ‘There is the same scantiness. 
of domestic intelligence, the same triviality in the incidents 
related, the same preponderance of foreign over domestic 
news, and the same absence of all serious debate and argu- 
ment. 

Not many years ago, Mr. Bright publicly deplored the 
discussion of political questions by journalists, and seriously 
suggested that the newspaper press of Great Dritain should be 
confined to the imparting of news alone, unaccompanied by 
remarks thereon. ‘lhis eminent politician, departing not a 
little from the sound common sense which so often cha- 
racterizes his political judgments, deprecated the criticism of 
public men and of political events by anonymous writers, and 
conceived that for such criticism should be substituted the 
utterances of politicians at public meetings. He would, in 
fact, prefer oral appeals to the feelings and the impulses of 
noisy assemblies, to calmer ones to the reason of individual 
readers. Under such a proposed régime, the Lisbon and Oporto 
journals would form admirable models for our “ Times,” *‘ Tele- 
graph,” “ Daily News,” and “ Pall Mall Gazette.” Our weekly 
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journals, dealing with political matters, our “Saturday Reviews” 
and “ Spectators,”’ would, of course, cease altogether to exist. 
Although regular Law Reports are seldom given, the inci- 
dents which our newspapers bring together under the heading 
Accidents and Offences, are the staple of home news. ‘The 
French mode of recounting the event is adopted ; it is told as 
a story or anecdote, with as much literary artifice as the 
journalist can employ; and often the story is well told, and 
with a little dash of fun. The following description of the 
accumulated misfortunes of a pleasure party is in a vein of grave 
humour which it seems the Portuguese much appreciate :— 


“On Sunday, a serious accident happened. Five indi- 
viduals were on their way in a hired carriage to , taking 
with them four dozen rockets. One of the party amused 
himself by firing a rocket on the way, and, in doing so, unfor- _ 
tunately ignited the whole bundle, which began to explode in 
all directions, some darting out of the windows, some out of 
the door, and others doing no inconsiderable hurt to the persons 
inside. The horses took fright at the repeated explosions, and 
bolted through the village of , the unfortunate passengers 
adding to the terror and speed of the animals by putting their 
heads out of the carriage windows and screaming loudly for 
help. Finally, the coachman lost all command of the reins, 
and the horses bolted from the road and plunged into the 
river, where the depth of water and mud finally arrested the 
further progress of the vehicle. The discharge of rockets, and 
the cries of the half-drowning passengers still continuing, a 
large crowd collected on the banks, and after exertions, which 
lasted for several hours, the passengers (who are all seriously 
burnt), were drawn with ropes out of the carriage through the 
water and on to the shore, whence they were immediately 
lodged in prison, charged with breaking the public peace.” 








Here is a police case reported with the same somewhat 
grim humour :— 


“ An individual, calling himself Jeremy da Silva, twenty-five 
years of age, was charged with purchasing a water-melon with- 
out manifesting any disposition to pay for the same. The 
weather is at present very hot, and the water-melon is a 
singularly agreeable remedy for the thirst occasioned thereby ; 
but is this a reason why Jeremy da Silva should be oblivious 
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of one of the first principles of political economy? ‘To buy 
without giving an equivalent in specie, is, if we may tell him 
so, only another name for stealing. This, also, is the opinion 
of the worthy magistrate. Mr. da Silva is now in prison.” 


This solemn banter soon gets very fatiguing to a foreigner, 
but it seems to have a great charm for native readers, if one 
may judge from its frequent occurrence. 

The weather, in the dearth of more stirring topics, is a 
fertile theme. ‘There happened to be a day or two of rather 
stormy weather, and this is how copy was made out of the fact :— 

“Toe Weatnuer.—For the last two days we have under- 
gone the unchained fury of the most rigorous winter. Wind, 
rain, lightning and hail, have combined to make the most 
astounding atmospheric disturbance. . . .” and so on for half 
a column, ringing the changes upon the very tallest adjectives, 
and only telling the reader what he knew very well by the 
report of his own senses. 

Perhaps the most singular of the contents of the Portu- 
guese newspapers are the obituary notices. Written in a style 
so exquisitely pompous and stilted as to make the foreign 
reader incline at first to think them ironical, these long 
eulogies on the dead are paid for as advertisements, and are 
generally signed with the name of one of the relatives of the 
deceased person. <A few extracts will suffice to show how 
false emotion and a false style can desecrate feelings which it 
is only commonly decent to hold back from observation :— 

“It is now seventy-two hours since the pious Mr. A. B. 
ceased to exist ! 

“It is now seventy-two hours since the most severe afflic- 
tion has stricken the hearts of his bereaved relations in their 
most tender fibres ! 

“« It is now seventy-two hours since he died, in the summer 
of his life, as also in the height and summer of his virtues. 

“Tt is now seventy-two hours since this great man, 
great in his intelligence and in his practice of all the Christian 
virtues. . . .;” and so on, through a long list of paragraphs, 
beginning with the same minute chronological calculation, and 
all full of the same rhetorical foolishness. The deceased gen- 
tleman, if I recollect rightly, had kept a cigar shop in Lisbon. 

Another similar and very curious development of Portu- 
guese journalism is the insertion of paid eulogies of literary 
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productions. I use the expression “curious” only because 
the payment is avowed and open, being honestly signed with 
the name of the friendly critic, and placed in a column set 
apart for advertisements. It is impossible altogether to dis- 
approve of this practice. It is odd that it has not yet occurred 
to Portuguese critics to enhance the value of their approval by 
occasional dispraise. I have never seen an unfriendly critique 
in a Portuguese journal. 

The traveller in Portugal, with any curiosity as to the 
development of modern art, is likely to be disappointed. 
Architecture is at a standstill, painting is at a low ebb, 
sculpture, to my knowledge, hardly exists as a Portuguese 
art; and the Portuguese for the last two hundred years have 
made no figure whatever in the arts of design; though the 
beautiful Portuguese repoussé work of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, the old Portuguese point-lace, the marvel- 
lously fine and massive carved black wood furniture of two 
hundred years ago, testify to latent faculties in this direction 
of a high order. 

Some attempts have recently been made to establish art 
potteries. Imitations of majolica are produced in or near 
Lisbon, of a very poor sort. At Caldas da Rainha, to the 
north of the capital, a faience has been made of a very high 
art value—groups and figures of birds and animals, modelled 
with singular correctness and spirit, are covered with a thin 
stanniferous glaze, wonderfully rich and brilliant. I know 
nothing of the sort in the country which can compare with 
this Caldas pottery. 

Painting is, as I have said, at a low ebb. In the last Paris 
International Exhibition, there were, as every one knows, 
several departments devoted to the works of modern painters 
belonging to each separate nation. The world looked with 
some astonishment at the art work of Portugal; and was 
inclined at first to suspect that some huge practical joke 
underlay the exhibition of Portuguese pictures. The serious 
art critic was taken aback. Immense framed canvases were 
hung on the walls, on which kings and generals, regardless of 
perspective, bestrode horses even more remarkable in colour- 
ing and proportion than themselves. The colouring was so 
conscientious, the uniforms so uncompromisingly red and blue, 
the horses so vivid in hue, the high boots of the riders were 
so intensely black, the hair and whiskers of the noble per- 
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sonages who bestrode them so precisely corresponded in 
colour with their boots, that the spectators who found their 
way into the room were delighted: their eyes, wearied with 
the uniform mediocrity of the other exhibitions, rested with a 
sense of relief on these novel works, and shouts of laughter 
were to be heard all day long in the Portuguese department. 

These wretched daubs were, however, not quite repre- 
sentative of Portuguese art. It is a small country, and not 
a rich one; there is little educated art criticism, and no 
demand for pictures of a high class; and, until recently, no 
state or public patronage of painters. Moreover, the Portu- 
guese neither are, nor ever were a people with strong art 
sympathies like the Italians, the Flemings, or even the Dutch. 
Yet under all these unfavourable circumstances, this small 
people has produced several fairly good painters, many fair 
painters, and, if tradition may be trusted, at least one excel- 
lent artist. 

There are two living Portuguese painters who would be 
distinguished anywhere. Senhor Resende of Oporto is a pupil 
of the French artist Yvon, and has done work not unworthy 
of his teaching. Antonio Pereira of Viseu has learnt his art 
from, and founded his style upon, the works of the unknown 
artists of the school, apparently, of the Van Eycks, whose 
pictures enrich the walls of the cathedral of that city. Senhor 
Pereira’s most important work is a large altar-piece in the 
cathedral ; pure in conception and true in design, the colour- 
ing is a little conventional, and the whole treatment somewhat 
““academical ;” the picture is nevertheless a noticeable one. A 
more original work and, in my opinion, one of far higher value, 
is his portrait of the bishop of Viseu—lately prime minister of 
Portugal—a striking portrait of a fine and expressive head. 

A good general notion of the arf capabilities of ancient and 
modern Portugal can be got by a visit to the Academia das 
Bellas Artes in Lisbon. There are many pictures with good 
foreign names attached to them in the catalogue; but of 
genuine works by the great masters, I have seen no gallery in 
Europe with so much “canvas spread” of so little value. It 
is not quite proper to reduce works of high art to a money 
standard ; but if I desired to bring the value of the collection 
home to the comprehension of a connoisseur or collector of 
paintings at home, I should do so most readily by saying that 
not a dozen pictures in it would bring fifty pounds at Christie’s 
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auction rooms in London, or at the Hétel Drouet in Paris ; 
and that the vast majority of works would fetch less than 
five pounds at either of these establishments. Mediocrity 
and positive rubbish are the words which best describe the 
National Gallery of Portugal. 

It would indeed be little to the credit of a small country 
with a by no means flourishing exchequer, had it chosen to 
treat itself to a really valuable national picture gallery. There 
has, however, been no sort of improper generosity, and the 
grants of government have been exceedingly scanty. With 
one exception, the Lisbon gallery, like our own in Trafalgar 
Square, owes a great deal to the liberality of individuals— 
chief among them of Don Ferdinand, the king’s father, who 
in three years presented from his] private income no less than 
£14,000 for the use of the gallery. To this munificence, and 
to this prince’s great art knowledge and judgment, and to the 
zeal and taste of the Marquis de Souza Holstein, the gallery 
owes its existence. 

It was formed in 1836, and the foundation was the stock 
of pictures found in the various convents suppressed in 1833. 
Of these pictures, five hundred and forty of the best were 
selected by a government commission appointed for the pur- 
pose, and again the best of these were hung on the walls of 
the gallery. They are now contained in a single room, and 
can be studied as a whole with convenience. 

These paintings, some years ago, would have been set down 
by almost any Portuguese as the works of Gran Vasco—the 
great Vasco—a renowned but mythical Portuguese painter of 
the sixteenth century; but they are now more cautiously 
ascribed, in the gallery catalogue and elsewhere, to the 
“ancient Portuguese school of painters.” The theory adopted 
is that the Van Eyck style of painting was adopted by the 
Portuguese in about the year 1500, and that they maintained 
its curious mannerism unchanged for no less than a hundred 
and fifty years. If the works in this room are representative 
of this singular native school, as according to this view they 
should be, the sooner Portuguese critics abandon a theory so 
little creditable to Portuguese originality and so suggestive of 
an almost Chinese subservience to precedent, and a quite 
grovelling instinct for conventionality, the better for the fame 
of Portuguese art. 

Looking to the fact that the great poet of Portugal, keenly 
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alive to everything that could contribute to the glory of his 
country, distinctly deplores the circumstance that at the very 
time when the painters of these canvases would have been at 
work, there were no Portuguese artists in Portugal, for the 
reason that native artists could win neither fame nor profit in 
their own country ; looking to the fact that Flanders was at 
that time the Birmingham of art, and that, while Flemish 
studios produced some of the grandest masterpieces of the 
period, they sent forth an immense quantity of cheap, second- 
rate work in every department of art; looking to the recorded 
fact that when these pictures were being painted, many 
Flemish artists were actually in Portugal and Spain, working 
for the convents and churches of the Peninsula—I am abso- 
lutely convinced that the majority of these pictures are the 
work of Flemish painters.* Some of them were doubtless ex- 
ported from the cities of Flanders, some the work of foreigners 
too poor ir skill to hold their own in their native country ; 
some of the very worst are perhaps too bad to have been the 
work of any foreign painter, and may have been accomplished 
by an ambitious Portuguese colour-grinder, or an idle monk 
with a little talent for imitation. 

There is not a spark of true artistic genius, there is no 
sign in the best picture in the collection of anything more 
than a decent workman’s execution. There is a sameness, a 
respectable mediocrity, and an evident appearance of being 
manufactured to order about the pictures, that make one 
certain of their origin; and if any picture in the collection is 
claimed asa gem of early Portuguese art, one might be tempted 
to exclaim with Captain Bobadil,— 

“A Fleming! by the foot of Pharaoh! Til buy them for 
a guilder apiece, an’ I would have a thousand of them !” 


* The Marquis de Souza Holstein, in his excellent introductory notice pre- 
fixed to the catalogue, has, I am sorry to say, adopted the position of the Portu- 
guese origin of these works. He lays some stress upon representations in a few 
of them of Portuguese coins, architecture, and church vestments; but that this 
should occasionally be the case proves nothing. A foreign painter working in 
Portugal would, of course, imitate native objects, so far as his conventionality 
allowed him; but the attempt at such imitation generally breaks down. As one 
instance among many, let the drawing of a Portuguese cart in the picture of 
the ‘‘ Body of St. James drawn by oxen,” be examined, and it will be conceded 
that the construction of the common country cart—naturally familiar to every 
native Portuguese—was not understood by the painter. 
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CaapTrer IX, 


In travelling by railway due east from Lisbon on to Evora, 
and thence by road towards the Spanish frontier, we are once 
more on ground described over and over again. We get 
hurried glimpses of a dismal country through the windows of 
the railway carriage ; for a long way a dreary plain, here and 
there a collection of pine trees, wind-tormented and stunted, 
then a long reach of sand, then a canal-like stream, too slug- 
gish for irrigation ; then great sea-like prairies of heath and 
cistus, without a sign of human habitation or cultivation visible. 
Few inhabitants are visible anywhere, and those seen listless, 
sallow and gaunt-featured, as if from breathing ail their lives 
the ague-laden air of this inhospitable region. 

A French traveller who had reached Lisbon by this route 
from Spain, had spoken to me but a few days before of the 
marvellous fertility of the country.. He had talked of the 
great droves of pigs, of corn-lands and vineyards, and of olive 
groves so numerous and productive that, as he picturesquely 
observed, the ground ‘‘ seemed to be actually oozing with oil.” 
It was not till I reached Evora, and the comparatively rich 
country between it and the border, that I began to understand 
the cause of the discrepancy between the French traveller’s 
observation and-my own. He had come from Madrid by 
Badajoz over the interminable yellow sandy tracts which make 
up five-sixths of the central table-land of Spain. On reaching 
the Portuguese frontier he had seen well cultivated land, much 
chestnut wood, and many olive trees. ‘Travelling by diligence 
through Elvas, he would pass through the most fertile district 
of the province of Alemtejo, and taking the train again at 
Evora, it was clear enough that my acquaintance had paid 
little attention to—had probably slept through—the melan- 
choly tract of country which had made so strong an impression 
upon me. 

It is something of a puzzle why this great plain to the 
south of the Tagus should be thus barren ; the soil is deep and 
seemingly rich, the climate is good, and it is only here and 
there that fevers are prevalent. An agricultural explorer com- 
ing upon such a stretch of country might well think he had 
found a land which should turn into a Dorado of corn-lands, 
a typical wheat-producing earth, where he might match the 
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American’s thousand-acre fields, plough a straight furrow for 
miles in any direction, and find water conveyance for his corn 
to acentral market ; and so far as the actual capabilities of land 
and climate go, his expectations would be well founded. ‘This 
province of the Alemtejo was once famous for its great wheat 
crops. The Romans called it the Sicily of the Peninsula, and 
the Moors made it the granary of Southern Spain and Por- 
tugal. It was a garden when the great founder of the Portu- 
guese monarchy overthrew the Saracens, winning his decisive 
victory upon them at Ourique, in its very midst, and laying 
waste this fertile province of his enemies, which has ever 
since been a wilderness. 

Political economists may settle it how they will, and may 
ascribe the present barrenness of Alemtejo to what and to 
whom they like, to want of capital or want of energy in the 
population. The history of Alemtejo is the history of the 
once fertile Roman provinces of Asia, of the great corn pro- 
ducing plain of the Campania, and of Sicily itself. 

At Evora there are Roman remains of great interest. 
Evora was the Roman capital of that considerable part of 
modern Portugal which the Romans called Lusitania. This 
city, Braga in the north, and Santarem in the west, formed 
the triangle of Roman centres corresponding to the similar 
triangle in Roman England of York, Chester, and Exeter. 

Here are the remains of a fine aqueduct, and the ruins of a 
temple to Diana, and of a tower, or, technically, a castellum— 
the reservoir for the water of the aqueduct. Both these 
buildings are set down to so early a period as that of Quintus 
Sertorius, the Roman general; that is, about seventy or eighty, 
B.c. These ruins, which have been perhaps not unjustly 
described as the finest Roman remains out of Italy, are in- 
teresting to the student of architecture, apart from their 
archeological value, which I do not profess to assess. The 
well-marked Christian Romanesque of Portugal, and the long 
lingering of this pre-Gothic style in the country, are facts in- 
telligible enough to one who looks upon such admirable work 
as this aqueduct, this temple, and this tower. 


The traveller in Portugal, unless he have long before im- 
bibed the tastes of an antiquarian, is apt to get his appetite 
more than satisfied with the vestiges of Roman dominion. I 
doubt if the monumental inscriptions in all Great Britain, all 
the English-Roman mosaics, baths, coins, milliary columns, 
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put together ina single county, would lie so thickly on the 
ground as they do in the small district round Evora, Elvas, 
and Beja. ‘The traveller finds the remains at every step. Ina 
house at Mertola, on the Guadiana, is a handsome square bas- 
relief with an inscription wanting but a letter or two. Sucha 
monument as would make the pride of any provincial museum 
in France or England has only been preserved at Mertola 
because it made a convenient lintel to the door of a cow-house. 
Near Ponte de Lima, by the roadside, lies a milliary column 
half imbedded in the earth, with a mouldering inscription, 
from which a good antiquary could no doubt fix the exact posi- 
tion of the ancient Forum Limicorum. On the bank of the 
Douro, near its embouchure, and close to its very dangerous 
sea bar, I found lying uncared for, as I have already mentioned, 
the curious inscribed beacon formerly set on a rock in the 
main channel; but antiquarians are rare in Portugal, and to 
the non.antiquarian mind such inscriptions are often singu- 
larly poor in interest. The old Romans seem to have been 
possessed of the mania to hand down to posterity the most 
trifling occurrences; the proceedings of Caius and Balbus, as 
related by Mr. Thomas Kerchever Arnold, are eventful and 
important as compared with the facts I found recorded on most 
of these ancient stones. 

Arrived at Elvas, famous for its military lines, its aqueduct, 
its cathedral, and its plums—all of which the optimist inhabi- 
tants fully believe to be the best and finest of known plums, 
cathedrals, aqueducts, and fortifications—I bought the best 
horse I could find, hired a guide, and started with the inten- 
tion of riding through the wild country on either side of the 
Guadiana to the sea at its embouchure in the ancient kingdom 
of Algarve. 

Thad travelled but a little way before I made two unpleasant - 
discoveries—one, that I had got a horse so lazy that after the 
first league he was continually coming to a dead stop; the 
other, that my guide was as great a fool as he looked, which I 
had thought impossible. Finding that he had failed to pack 
up one or two of my own things, I made him turn out the 
contents of his own saddle-bags, and found even greater de- 
ficiencies than in my own. His forgetfulness brought home to 
him, he exhibited such excess of astonishment, and talked 
such nonsense on the subject, that I felt that the question of 
fool or knave must be settled forthwith. 
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“ Francisco,” I said, “ either you are a greater donkey 
than it is permissible for a human being to be, or else you are 
a rogue. In either case we must go back to Hlvas,”’ and I 
turned my horse’s head round. 

Francisco’s innocence and his stupidity were triumphantly 
established when we reached the inn, the clothes and rugs he 
had forgotten still in the room I had occupied; and the 
poor fellow showed so much delight at being reinstated in my 
good opinion that I could not find it in my heart to get rid of 
him. I looked well at the man to try to take some measure of 
the troubles I could foresee he would bring upon me. He was 
a well set-up young man, strong-looking, but with a shambling 
walk that betrayed his lack of fibre, a good-humoured face, a 
constant smile, a perpetual flow of conversation, and that 
universal sign of simplicity—a hat set on the back of his head. 
I determined to run my chance, on the good principle than an 
amiable fool is always a better companion than a sulky knave ; 
but I made a great mistake in this instance, and J was not to 
get through the first day’s travel without very serious cause to 
regret my choice of a guide. 

We rode on together in a south-westerly direction, through 
a well-cultivated, hilly country, well wooded and well watered, 
Towards evening our road lay over a cistus and heath covered 
moor, where the aromatic shrubs of various kinds reached in 
places to the horses’ girths; a slight drizzle of rain began 
to set in, and the night promised to be wet and disagree- 
able. 

“We shall reach Juromenha at about eight o’clock,” said 
my guide, who assured me he knew every inch of the road, and 
could find his way blindfold. 

“T am glad to hear it,” I said, “for in an hour it will be 
quite dark.” 

We journeyed on in silence. The night was cloudy, and it 
was pitch dark, that is, as dark as it ever is where there are 
no trees or buildings to obscure the Jittle light that almost 
always remains in the heavens. We had been moving across 
the level plain for some half hour. <A low-lying, black cloud, 
dimly seen in the obscurity, got blacker and more distinct as 
we neared it, but not till we were almost in its shadow did I 
make out that it was a thick forest. 

**1 wonder if there are any wolves in this part of the coun- 
try?” said my foolish guide in a tone of assumed indifference. | 
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“ Quite certain to be,” I said ; “‘ but I thought, Francisco, 
you knew every inch of the country.” 

“So I do by daylight; but I think we should have kept 
the high road to the south,” he said, and I went on not 
reassured. 

“Tt is lucky there are no brigands, at any rate,” said Fran- 
cisco presently, “ or else I should think twice before I entered 
a wood like this by night.” 

“They could shoot you better in the day-time,” I observed. 

“Ha! ha!” he laughed; “they would never be able to 
see us in a wood like this, would they ? ” 

“No; but the ghosts would.” He had been plaguing me 
all day with very silly ghost stories. 

“There are no such things,” he said bravely. 

I made no reply. 

“Your Excellency does not really believe in ghosts?” 

*T never saw one. What sort of ghosts do you mean?” 

“T mean,” said my guide, drawing ‘his horse close up to 
mine and dropping his voice, “I mean the spirits of the dead 
released from purgatory and compelled to wander about the 
earth with witches and warlocks. They say that if they can 
catch a man alone on a dark night like this, coming up behind 
him and pouncing on him before he has time to say an ‘ Ave’ 
or a ‘ Pater,’ he is a lost man.” 

“But no doubt, Francisco, you carry some blessed relic or 
other about you, and then, you know, no ghost can do you any 
harm.” 

“No, your Excellency, worse luck! I carry no such thing, 
I left a little picture behind me at Elvas that was blessed by 
the Beata of Arifana.* I would give three cruzados to have it 
in my pocket at this moment! ” 

“Never mind,” I said, ‘I am a heretic, and the ghosts will 
seize me first, if they are true orthodox ghosts. Then, Fran- 
cisco, do you put spurs to your horse’s sides, and gallop away 
for your dear soul. I only hope, for your sake, the evil one 


* The Beata, or Holy Woman, of Arifana, a small town in Northern Portugal, 
js a poor, bedridden old creature, who has, for 1 know not how many years, ab- 
stained, or all but abstained, from meat and drink, and who is miraculously 
elevated about a yard above her bed whenever she takes the sacrament—that is, 
about once a week, Her reputation throughout Portugal has greatly extended 
within the last three or four years. I had the pleasure and privilege of paying 
this future saint a visit, as I shall, in due course, take occasion to relate. 
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was not at hand just now, when you valued it at three cruzados. 
If he were to take you at your word, it would be the worst 
bargain you ever made in your life ! ” 

““T see your Excellency laughs at the ghosts, and, to be 
sure, I, myself, when I am in the wine-shop with my friends, 
have laughed too at these old woman’s stories ; but if these are 
lies, there is no lie about the seven whistlers, for many a man 
besides me has heard them.” 

“* And who are the seven whistlers ? ”” 

“Yes, to be sure, who are they? Ifwe knew that, the 
priests could exorcise them so that they shouldn’t frighten 
honest foik at dusk on winter’s nights.” 

“And you have seen them yourself ? ” 

“ Not seen, thank heaven, or I should not be alive to tell 
your Excellency the story, but I have heard them plenty of 
times—heard them whistling and screaming in the air close 
over my head. Some say they are the ghosts of children un- 
baptized, who are to know no rest till the judgment day. Once, 
last winter, the night before the New Year, I was going with 
three donkeys and a mule, laden with flour, to Caia; the road 
passes by the bank of the river nearly all the way, and I 
stopped to tighten the mulos’ girth. Just at that moment— 
Holy Virgin! I shook all over like a milho leaf—I say just at 
that moment I heard the accursed whistlers coming down the 
wind along the river. I buried my head under the mulos’ 
belly, and never moved it until the danger was over ; but they 
must have passed very near, for I heard the flap and rustle of 
their wings as clear as I hear the tread of our horses’ feet on 
the ground at this moment.” 

“ And what was the danger ?”’ 

“The danger? Only that if a man once looks up at them, 
and sees them, heaven only knows what will not happen to 
him—death and damnation at the very least.” 

“When I think,” said I, “ that I have seen them scores of 
times | ” 

Francisco clearly did not believe me. ‘ And what did your 
Excellency do?” he asked, after a pause. 

“T shot them, or tried to.” 

“‘ Holy Mother of God! you English are an awful people. 
My father and mother have stories about your nation that I 
never believed till now. You shot at the seven whistlers ?” 

“Yes; we call them marecos (teal or widgeon), in our 
44 
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country, and shoot them whenever we can. They are better 
to eat than wild ducks.” 

Francisco said nothing to this. I believe he crossed him- 
self at this revelation of irreverence, but the darkness would 
not let me see; I know he was terribly frightened, and 
presently I had good cause to wish 1 had dealt more patiently 
with his folly. 

We had been going for some time through the forest, and 
had Francisco been the best guide in the world, he would have 
been out of his reckoning in a dark wood, where the cattle- 
paths crossed and recrossed each other in every direction. I 
had been endeavouring to steer some sort of a course through 
the wilderness of trees by making from one to another open- 
ing in their tops. At last I became uncertain and puzzled, 
and pulled up to strike a light and consult my compass. I 
knew that Juromenha, which we were making for, lay on the 
right bank of the Guadiana, which here forms the boundary 
between Portugal and Spain, and at a spot where the river is 
joined by an affluent from the north, and therefore I felt no 
doubt that we should reach our destination in course of time, 
seeing that by keeping either south or west till we came to 
either river, and following its course, we must, in time, come 
to Juromenha. It was to be my fate, however, to pass neither 
that night, nor any subsequent night, within the fortified walls 
of Juromenha. 

I pulled my horse up, and got off him to strike a match. It 
was a perfectly still night, with a continual drizzle of rain. I 

vhad got out my compass, and I was searching in the dark for 
the match-box, when a noise, quite close to us, broke upon the 
silence of the night, and caused my guide to start and make a 
pious exclamation. 

“What was that?’? he asked in a voice trembling with 
terror. 

“Only a branch cracking. Don’t be a fool, Francisco.” 

I struck three or four of the wax matches at once to make 
a strong light, the better to see the face of the compass. ‘The 
explosion and the sudden glare startled my horse, whose rein 
had been dropped by the guide in his own terror, and the loose 
horse set off at a hand gallop through the wood, pursued by 
Francisco. In a few minutes they were out of hearing. Then 
presently I heard the returning sound of horses’ hoofs coming 
towards me. I shouted out loudly several times, but man and 
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horses went on unheeding, clattering through the wood like 
the wild huntsman and his attendant demons. The ground 
was uneven, and I listened anxiously, fully expecting the chase 
to be brought to a sudden conclusion by the precipitation. of 
the whole party into one of the many ravines that crossed the 
wood; but fortune favoured them, and, finally, the sound grew 
less as they got further, and I heard nothing more. 

It was a singularly unpromising situation. I did not know 
within two or three leagues where I was. During the two 
hours since we had been passing through the wood, we had 
not once seen the light of a cottage. I did not even know 
whether the track I was in led anywhere, or was a path 
used by pigs or cattle. ven should Francisco recover the 
horse and his senses, he would be unable to find me, for he 
would have lost his bearings and all knowledge of my where- 
abouts when the horse had doubled back, probably from having 
arrived at a wall or impassable ravine. So I sat down under 
the shelter of a chestnut-tree, struck a light, and discovered 
from my compass that the guide and horses had disappeared in 
a due northerly direction. This could certainly not lead to 
Juromenha, and it was useless to follow them. It was a warm, 
still night ; the rain did not reach me through the leaves of 
the tree. I fortunately held in my hand, when the horse 
bolted, the smaller of the two pair of saddle-bags that my 
horse carried, and these contained what experience had taught 
me never to travel without, a store of bread and a skin of wine. 

A man in a heavy cloak, long riding-boots, and carrying a 
pair of saddle-bags, is not in the condition to take a long 
walk in the dark, but he has all that he wants for a bivouac, 
and there is that—or, more correctly, there are those—about 
Portuguese beds and bedrooms which make the prospect of a 
night spent al fresco not altogether disagreeable. I took off 
my spurs, I wrapped my cloak round me, I ate some bread 
and wine, I leant back against the tree, and in a few minutes 
was fast asleep; and I must admit that I have spent many a 
worse night than this short summer’s one that | passed in a 
rain-storm in a Portuguese wood, with my back against a 
chestnut tree. 

I awoke very early, dreaming that I was at a concert 
whereat a solo performer on the violin drew so exquisitely 
plaintive and prolonged a note from his instrument, as filled 
me with admiration and woke me up. The musical sound 
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was in my ears as I opened my eyes, and so distinctly, as to 
make me think for a moment I was listening to the notes of a 
real instrument. It was a sound well enough known to every 
traveller in Portugal—the rubbing of the revolving wooden 
axletree of a cart in its groove—a noise which, heard close 
by, is by far the most ear-rending that I am acquainted with 
—a deafening sound, compounded of a shriek and a groan. ‘The 
carters get accustomed to it, and the oxen are said to like it ; 
moreover, it is sovereign against ghosts, and. frightens off 
wolves; on which accounts, though a drop of oil would stop 
it, and though the friction must wear the cart and increase 
the labour of the oxen, the noise is endured, and even aggra- 
vated by rubbing the parts with lemon juice. But this 
hideous noise is much softened by distance, and heard from a 
mile or two off, it has a positively musical tone, not unlike the 
long-drawn legato notes of a violin. 

This was the sound that woke me in the early dawn. I 
walked towards the cart, not a little astonishing the driver by 
my sudden apparition. He had heard nothing of my guide 
and the horses, but he advised me to inquire at the neigh- 
bouring village, and to speak to the priest, as the person most 
likely to know ; and thither I took my way. 

The village of Cruados lies six or seven miles north of 
Juromenha—so far had my guide led me astray. The people 
were already about, and the first thing I saw was the prints of 
the horses’ hoofs in front of the priest’s house; but the padre 
himself, apparently an important person in these parts, whose 
hospitable stable was no doubt well known to my runaway 
steed—the padre himself was from home. An old woman 


answered my knock with an ‘ Ah, Jesus!” from an upper 


window, then let me in, and began to explain, with horrible 
volubility, how the guide had come in in the middle of the 
night. Coitado !—poor fellow !—he was nearer dead than alive 
—he was frightened out of his senses. I had been spirited 
away ; he could see nothing; he had heard awful sounds, and 
had fled for his hfe and his soul—and so forth. 

I strode towards the stables, filled with an immense anger 
against my faithless guide. He was comfortably wrapped up 
in my rugs, lying in the wide manger—the groom’s bed in a 
Portuguese inn—between the noses of the feeding horses. An 
unfriendly hand on his collar and a good shake woke him up. 

“Now,” I said, “ you imsupportable idiot, what do 
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you mean by leaving me last night in the middle of the 
wood ?” 

“Ts that really your Excellency,” the man said, “alive 
and well ? ” 

I gave him half-a-dozen sufficient proofs of my existence 
in the shape of additional shakes by the collar. 

“Why did you not answer when I called to you, you 
rascal ? ”” 

“Was that really and truly yourself that called ? ” 

“¢ And what or who did you think it was?” 

“Who did I think it was, your Excellency ?” 

“Yes; who could you suppose it was but me ?”’ 

“T thought,” said my foolish guide, “I really thought it 
must be an alma do outro mundo—a soul from the land of 
ghosts ! ”’ 

This is, I am obliged to confess, the only adventure that 
ever occurred to me in my travels through Portugal—an 
admission which, I trust, the reader will accept as an apology 
for making so long a story of so small a matter. Portugal is 
a safe country; there are no brigands; the only thieves keep 
inns, and the only formidable wild beasts live in them. 


CHAPTER X. 


I wap always held the people of Northern Portvgal to be the 
greatest talkers in the country, exceeding in loquacity the 
people of the province of Beira, who are yet not a silent race, 
and greater talkers than those of the Alemtejo, who seemed to 
me for the most part a down-spirited and listless people ; but 
in inexhaustible conversation the Portuguese of this south- 
eastern corner of the kingdom bear the palm. My guide was 
a great talker, the padre’s housekeeper was a greater, and in 
the hostess of the inn at Monsaras, where we put up on the 
following night, I encountered a woman who was decidedly the 
superior of both. She was also a terrible shrew. Like Mr. 
Nichol’s heroine, she 


“Made a golden tumult in the house,” 


and began very early indeed in the morning. Her tongue was 
the last thing I' heard at night, and it woke me prematurely 
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next morning. Having heard the story of our misadventure 
of the previous day, she took upon herself, I know not why, 
to rate the guide soundly for his stupidity, telling him that he 
talked too much—an odd reproach from her! She bid him 
remember that silence was golden; that pela bocca morreu o 
peiwe—his mouth was the fish’s death ; that na bocea cerrada nao 
entra moscarda—if his lips were shut, hornets could not fly 
down his throat. She advised him to fallar pouco e fallar 
bem, on ter-te hio por ninguem—to talk little and talk well, or 
be counted as nobody. 

Proverbs are not common in Portuguese mouths, and I 
never heard any one who made such a trade in this second- 
hand species of wit as this hostess of Monsaras. Perhaps it 
is the close neighbourhood of Spain, and of that province of it 
where proverbs most abound, which influences the people of 
this corner of the kingdom. ‘Andalusia is only half-a-dozen 
leagues from us at Monsaras, and a little lower down, only 
the Guadiana separates Portuguese and Andalusians. 

There is a brisk contraband trade across the river, though 
it is a broad, rapid, and treacherous stream; the mountainous 
nature of the country on both sides, the vicinity of important 
trading sea-ports on the Spanish and the Portuguese sides of 
the Guadiana, make smuggling a tempting as well as a 
profitable speculation, so long as the two countries continue 
the stupidity of separate tariffs. 

Notwithstanding this degree of intercourse, the line of 
demarcation is nearly as sharp here as I had already observed 
it to be on the northern frontier river of Spain and Portugal. 
There is that inherent antipathy between the two races which 
has so marvellously kept them apart, with but one short and 
violently-effected union, for so many long centuries—a cir- 
cumstance by no means to be deplored in the interests of 
Portugal. “ Spain and Portugal,” a Portuguese gentleman 
once said to me, “though in such close contact at so many 
points, can never naturally coalesce; they are like two men 
sitting back to back to each other who will never turn their 
heads.” 

I expected to find Spanish words and a Spanish accent in 
the Portuguese of this district, but I found no trace of either. 
The language, to be sure, is different from that of the north, 
and this again differs from that of Lisbon and its neighbour- 
hood ; but the difference is in no case so marked as between 
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the English of Yorkshire and of Cornwall. In the northern 
provinces it is broad, in the south sharp in sound, and it is in 
the north, though not in the extreme north, that confessedly 
the purest idiom and purest accent are to be found. Beira 
Alta is the Tuscany of Portugal, and the university town of 
Coimbra, set in the midst of this province, is to Portuguese 
what Hanover is to Germans, or Blois and Orleans to French- 
men. The language spoken at Lisbon is by no means so pure, 
being a decidedly cockney Portuguese, marked by a lisping 
drawl, and some amount of affectation. 

The Brazilians claim to speak better Portuguese than the 
Portuguese themselves, just as our former colonists in North 
America claim to have taken with them the language of 
Shakespeare, as well as our whole available stock of virtue and 
intelligence. The claim can only be admitted in either case 
by allowing the claimants to set up their own standards, and 
to judge by them. ‘The European Portuguese affect great 
purism in language, and their claims to correctness are quite 
as ridiculous as our own and those of our American cousins. 
“The Brazilians talk a wretched Portuguese,’ a gentleman 
once remarked to me; “ they say Bélleza instead of Bélleza, as 
of course they ought to pronounce it. Now,” he said, “‘ what 
can be more thoroughly ridiculous than that ?” 

There is commonly repeated the error that Spanish and 
Portuguese are dialects of the same language, and that Portu- 
guese is but a broken down Spanish. No one, of course, who 
had even a smattering of both languages—still less any one 
who had instructed himself ever so slightly in the early history 
of the Peninsula, but would know that this was a mistake. 
Both tongues, it is true, are constructed from the ruins of the 
same great ancient language—like two fine buildings both 
built of stones hewn from the same-quarry—but the result is 
strikingly dissimilar. The Portuguese is, next to English, 
perhaps the most flexible and adaptable language in Europe. 
For conversational purposes it is admittedly better suited than 
the more formal Castilian; and if there happens to be nota 
single tolerable comedy in Portuguese, and a hundred good 
ones in Spanish, it is only that the genius of Portuguese 
literature has not lain in that direction. The earliest and one 
of the best of novels in the partly romantic and partly analy- 
tical style was written, more than three centuries ago, in 
Portuguese. Antonio Vieyra’s famous satirical Arte de Furtar, 
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the art of thieving, is a masterpiece in its own picaresque 
style, and the same language which is so suitable to these 
humbler themes is the vehicle of one of the four great epics 
that have appeared since the new birth of letters. As a 
historical medium, Barros and Herculano have shown that 
it is nearly perfect, For travels it is admirably suited, ad- 
mitting easily of every variation of narrative. The most 
singular recognition of the versatility of the Portuguese lan- 
guage, is the remark I once heard from a dignitary of the 
Church—that it is the pleasantest of all languages to preach a 
sermon in. 

Of all the tongues of the Peninsula, though the Galician 
and the Catalan seemed at one time to promise well, only the 
Castilian and the Portuguese have crystallized themselves into 
true national languages, possessing real literatures of their own 
and distinct characteristics; and not one whit a less true 
and living language than the grand speech of Spain is that 
spoken by the smaller nation who, though numerically but a 
fourth of their neighbours, have spread their race and their 
language* far the more widely of the two over the face of the 
world. 

Portuguese, like all true languages, is a living and growing 
one, lending to and borrowing from its neighbours, and even 
coining words afresh as it needs them. It has as curious a 
philological history as our own, and only requires a ‘Trench or 


* The Portuguese must share with ourselves the responsibility for that most 
barbarous and ridiculous of all lingua francas, the “ pigeon-English” of China. 
‘* Joss house,” a temple, and “ Joss,” a god, are from the Portuguese Dios. The 
model word upon which the dialect seems to have been formed is the Portuguese 
sabe, he knows, or, do you know? It no doubt got to be a constantly repeated 
expletive and interrogation with those who were bungling on in the attempt to 
make themselves intelligible, and has become the “savey ” of the modern pigeon- 
English. “‘ Piecey,” another indispensable word, is not from the English “ piece,” 
as is generally asserted, but from the Portuguese “ pega,” a much commoner and 
more serviceable word. It comes simply to express unity, and the “ one” of the 
dialect is not the English “one,” but obviously the indefinite article “um” in 
Portuguese. ‘One sheep” in pigeon-English is equivalent to a sheep; “one 
piecey sheep,” a single or individual sheep. Even such reduplicated words as 
chow-chow and chop-chop, which give pigeon-English such a ludicrous and idiotic 
sound, are probably a trick of Portuguese'speech. Vai logo is in Portuguese “go 
now ;” vai logo logo, “go at once.” Writers on the etymology of pigeon-English 
do not admit its full indebtedness to Portuguese, and oddiy enough the word they 
do invariably trace to that language is Mandarin from the Portuguese mandar, to 
send or order—one in command. It is however certainly an imported Indian 
word, mantrin, signifying a counsellor. 
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a Max Miiller, or, shall we say, a Gladstone, to make this 
history a most interesting one. 

As evidence of the readiness of the Portuguese to coi 
words, I will record one curious instance which has come to 
my own knowledge. There lives in Portugal an individual who 
has during several years been acquiring a certain fame of an 
unenviable kind. I could not do this gentlemana greater dis- 
service than to refrain from stating that his name is Feijardo. 
Senhor Feijardo lives by his wits, and is not often restrained 
by any excessive scrupulosity from allowing full scope to his 
genius. As a preux chevalier d’industrie he is perhaps without 
a rival anywhere. <A tall, thin man, with a peculiar, cynical, 
but not disagreeable smile on his face—a face singularly like 
the prints of Talleyrand—he is well known in the streets of 
nearly every large town in Portugal. He is also not unac- 
quainted with the interior of some of the gaols, but Feijardo 
has too many friends and too much influence, and too lofty ¢ 
genius, to be long restrained by iron bars. There is an element 
of humour about Feijardo’s misdemeanors that quite redeems 
them from the doings of inferior criminals. A hundred stories 
circulate about the cleverness of this rogue. Some no doubt 
are the deeds of less notorious scoundrels than himself, but 
one particular anecdote has Feijardo for its acknowledged hero. 

At Lisbon it appears that it is the custom for farmers who 
have for sale fields of those large and valuable onions which 
are exported to foreign countries to wait upon the merchants 
or shippers for the purpose of disposing of their crop. One 
year, when onions were scarce and the price particularly high, 
a farmer waited upon a principal merchant, and offered a small 
field for sale. Che merchant, who had often before dealt with the 
farmer, offered him rather less than he asked, and the farmer 
went off. Next day came a person who represented himself 
to be the farmer’s son. He brought a letter from the farmer, 
in which the merchant’s offer was not accepted, but met half 
way. ‘The merchant prepared to pay the usual earnest money, 
but the son, a stupid country fellow, refused to charge himself 
with the receipt of any money. As he was leaving, the mer- 
chant perceived a couple of large onions in his hand. 

“What are those ?”’ he asked. 

“Never mind what they are,” said the countryman, boor- 
ishly ; “ that is my affair.” 

But the merchant, seeing his way to another bargain, 
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finally drew from the man that these particularly fine onions 
were samples of another much larger field belonging to his 
father, and that he was about to exhibit them to another dealer. 
The merchant insisted on being shown this field, and with some 
trouble persuaded the man to take him to a field five or six 
times as large as the one already bought, and filled with 
superlatively fine onions, he sitting on the wall of it while the 
merchant walked through and examined the crop. 

“I offer you a hundred pounds,” said the merchant, 
astutely naming half the true price. 

“No,” said the countryman, “I have been losing my time 
with you; my father said Mr. So-and-so would give me one 
hundred and fifty pounds, and that I was to have a hundred 
pounds of it down as earnest.” 

“Very well, come to my office. The field is bigger than I 
thought, and your father and I are old customers. Your 
father shall have his own price.” 

The countryman put the earnest-money in hisbag. ‘ Now 
I shall go to Mr. ——, and offer him the first field ; you can’t 
want both.” 

“Stop,” said the merchant, “a bargain is a bargain! you 
have already sold it to me.” 

“No I have not!” cried the farmer’s son, losing his 
temper, and shouting at the top of his voice, “you gave me 
no earnest. I shall go and offer it to Mr. ,’ and he went 
to the door. 

“Come, come, my good fellow,” said the merchant, draw- 
ing him back into the office, “‘ business is business—an honest 
man has but one word. Here, take the earnest, make your 
mark on this receipt and go your way.” 

Grumbling, and half unwilling, and complaining of the 





- badness of the bargain, the countryman suffered the coins to 


be counted into his hand. 

It was only when the merchant sent labourers to take up 
his crop, and found a rival doing the same thing; it was only 
when he learnt that the farmer never had a son; it was only 
when some friend whispered the word Feijardo in his ear, that 
the merchant discovered that he, too, had fallen a victim to 
the terrible Feijardo ! 

As a story, this has little point; as an illustration of Portu- 
guese finesse, it is particularly instructive. Feijardo’s swindles 
have all the complexity and ingenuity of a Hindoo or Chinese 
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intrigue. Let the mystification be examined step by step, and 
the completeness and long pre-arrangement necessary to bring 
it about, the knowledge of all the circumstances, the time and 
trouble necessary to inform himself of the particulars of the 
dealings of the merchant, the caution and foresight, as of a 
skilful chess-player; his assumption of the character of a 
simple countryman, his skilful reticence when the money is 
offered, his final triumphant sweeping of the whole stakes 
from the table. It is, as the French say, tout wn drame, a 
little comedy of itself, with careful plot, brilhant dialogue, 
costume in character, and skilful dénowement—wanting indeed 
a moral and a “tag;” for the next thing that is heard of 
Feyardo is, that he is telling the story to a circle of admirers 
ina town a hundred miles away, and the victim, who had 
hoped to keep his simplicity a secret, finds the story related in 
detail in every newspaper he takes up. 

It is this man who has the honour of having his name 
enshrined in his country’s language. Teijardismo, in the 
sense of an ingenious swindle, is intelligible in the remotest 
corner of Portugal and Brazil. In ten years it will be in every 
Portuguese dictionary ; in a hundred, probably a puzzle 
to philologists, and a subject for correspondence in the 
“ Atheneum ” and “ Notes and Queries.” I have, therefore, 
thought well to place on record my own personal knowledge 
of the origin of the word, not, indeed, anticipating that my 
travels will be read a hundred years hence, but in the full con- 
fidence that some literary Feijardo will steal the story from 
me, unacknowledged ; that some one else will do as much by 
him, and that thus the history of the word may be handed down, 
by a succession of philological pilferers, to posterity. The 
somewhat similar origin of the French word Bismarquer (with 
a not dissimilar signification), is so connected with notorious 
historical occurrences, that it is never likely to be forgotten ; 
but Feijardo’s performances are known to a smaller circle. 


Like the French language, Portuguese has been in peril of 
being academized, and, like the French, it has escaped from the 
pedants with very little hurt. Ever since the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, there have been attempts made by certain 
literary cliques to Latinize its structure, and to do away with 
all the character and richness it had acquired during the 
vicissitudes of its long growth. A certain Duarte de Leiao, 
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somewhere about the year 1600, had the wisdom to enunciate 
that the learned alone have the right to decide as to the 
currency of a word, and he protests solemnly against such 
barbarisms as espirito and esperar; they should, he asserts, 
being taken from Latin, be spirito and sperar. He would have 
put down all those curious phrases that the people have 
acquired from their contact with so many various nationalities 
—such Hebraisms as riguezas e mais riquezas, loucura das 
loucuras, and so forth; such qnaint terms of speech as they 
picked up from the Arabic, like Oxald, would to Allah; such 
words as they have got from Indian sources, as zwmbada, an act 
of reverence ; Chatim, a merchant, and Lascar, which they have 
handed on to ourselves. Wherever the Portuguese have gone, 
they have brought back riches for their language, as well as 
wealth for themselves. Even the barbarous dialects of South 
America have yielded rich prize, and I have heard it said that 
a good Portuguese dictionary should contain at least two 
thousand words of Brazilian origin. A very few of them, 
however, are current in daily speech. 

Then, as I have said, the Portuguese have lent as well as 
borrowed, a curious instance of which is connected with the 
well-known history of the old English word Aumbrey, or 
Almery—the receptacle for vessels from the altar. This had 
been most ingeniously and learnedly derived from almary, a 
word signifying cupboard in some Indian languages. Every 
sound philologist of course knows that this is nonsense, and 
that Almery comes from the good classic armarium ; but it is 
not, perhaps, so generally known that the Indian “almary ” 1s 
the Portuguese Almario, a cupboard, with of course the same 
derivation as our English Aumbrey. 

I am afraid the classicists of Lefio’s time did succeed in 
banishing some good Arabic words—the Arabic Chafariz, a 
fountain, for instance, once in universal use, is now hardly 
more than a provincialism, having been replaced in polite 
circles by the Latin fonte. On two or three occasions, I have 
thought I had stumbled in remote districts upon a true Arabic 
word lost to common speech, and once I was able to make sure 
Iwas right. It was in the mountains of Beira, near the famous 
cathedral city of Viseu, a wild, roadless country, heath-covered 
and with long hill ridges extending to the horizon’s edge. Nota 
roof, not a green field nor a tree visible for miles together ; and 
every now and then a covey of partridges, as large as grouse, 
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starting with noisy wings from the horse’s feet, to make the 
resemblance to a Scotch moor still more perfect. It was in 
this wilderness, whose contact with the outer world must be 
very slight and very rare, that, having lost my road, I accosted 
a brown-cloaked shepherd tending a flock of goats and sheep, 
and holding up a new crown in my hand, offered it to him, if 
he would guide me to Viseu. 

“ Ts it kasmil?” said the man, looking suspiciously at the 
coin. 

“Ts it what? ” I asked; for the word is not dictionary 
Portuquese. 

“Ts it kasmil? Is it good?” 

“Take it and try,” I said, putting the money into his hand. 
“‘ Show me the way to Viseu and you shall have another piece 
as soon as I see the houses.” 

He girded up his loins in the most literal sense, having but 
one garment, a long brown cloak reaching to the ankles, and 
piloted me safely to my destination, proving himself a very 
competent guide and an agreeable companion. 

It was not till long afterwards that I found the word kasmil 
mentioned and truly explained in an old Spanish author. The 
word signifies pure, or current, and comes from the Arabic 
kadim, ancient. Soldos kadzimis, or kazmis, are silver pieces 
of pure metal, and the phrase often occurs in ancient Penin- 
sular deeds and charters. The word perhaps fell into disuse 
when the tamperings of the kings of Portugal with the currency 
of the realm did away with the propriety of its application to 
coin issuing from the Royal Mint. 

To the question often asked, Is Portuguese a difficult lan- 
guage ? I should be inclined to answer that it is the most 
difficult to an Englishman of all the languages of Southern 
Europe, pronunciation and idiom alike presenting greater 
impediments to an individual of the Teutonic races than either 
Spanish or Italian. There are freaks of syntax, such as a 
declension of the infinitive mood. It is the only Roman lan- 
guage which has retained the true Latin pluperfect of the 
indicative, and it retains, likewise, the use of the gerund. As to 
pronunciation, it is a perfect mine of difficulties ; it possesses 
no fewer than sixteen different diphthongs, of which six are 
more or less nasal. There are sounds in it which cannot be 
matched even in Russian, and one diphthong in Portuguese 
exists nowhere else, it is said, except in Chinese. 
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It is not to be wondered at, then, that Englishmen have 
been known to live thirty or forty years in Portugal, and 
speak Portuguese very much as the Frenchman of the London 
stage speaks English. The natives find, of course, precisely 
analogous difficulties in speaking English; fluently, indeed, they 
often speak, but it is difficult to say how badly. It was a long 
time a mystery to me how an intelligent people like the Por- 
tuguese could succeed in making such a hash of a language 
which foreigners as a rule profess to find easy, and which 
Italians often speak very well. I at last found the clue to the 
mystery in a bookseller’s shop in Lisbon, in the shape of a 
conversation-book, which I was told had obtained a very large 
circulation, and from which my Portuguese friends had, I now 
perceived, Jargely borrowed. A volume on the difference in 
the genius of the English and Portuguese languages would 
not tell so much as the few extracts which I give below from 
this instructive little work.* 


* I must beg the reader to approach this subject in a grave philological 
spirit. Let me assure him that there is nothing to laugh at in the following 
preface to the “ Nova Guia,” the New Guide. It is written in English, and 
shows at once to what a mastery of our northern tongue the “studious portu- 
guese youth” may expect to arrive. I transcribe exactly. 

“ A choice of familiar dialogues, clean of gallicisms, and despoiled phrases, it 
was missing yet to studious portuguese and brazilian Youth; and also to persons 
of other nations, that wish to know the portuguese language. We sought all we 
may do, to correct that want, composing and divising the present little work in 
two parts. The first includes a greatest vocabulary proper names by alphabetical 
order ; and the second fourty three Dialogues adapted to the usual precisions of 
the life. For that reason we did put, with a scrupulous exactness, a great 
variety own expressions to english and portuguese idioms; without to attach us 
selves (as make some others) almost at a literal translation; translation what 
only will be for to accustom the portuguese pupils, or foreign, to speak very bad 
any of the mentioned idioms. . . . . We expect then, who the little book (for the 
care what we wrote him, and for her typgraphical correction) that may be 
worth the acceptation of the studious persons, and especially of the Youth, at 
which we dedicate him particularly.” 

The dialogues follow the Portuguese idiom still more closely, and are for that 
reason still more valuable to the foreign student—hardly so much so, perhaps, to 
the Portuguese. -For instance, “ Dialogue 18.—FoR TO RIDE A HORSE” is a 
true rendering of Para montar a eavallo. “He not sall know to march, 
he is pursy, he is foundered,” when spoken of the same animal is, to be sure, a 
slight departure from our English idiom, but still intelligible. “ Dont you are 
ashamed to give mea jade as like?” “Take care that he not give you a foot's 
kick.’ ‘Go us more fast.” ‘ Never i was seen a so much bad beast,” are all 
racy and forcible rather than common phrases in English mouths. “ Let us 
prick” recalls Spenser and the “Faerie Queen.” “ Pique strongly make to 
march him” is also good and new, and we have no exact equivalent for the 
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To resume the story of my ride from Elvas. Leaving the 
priest’s house, we rode towards the south, passing Juromenha, 
a fortified town, and I abandoned for lack of time my inten- 
tion to cross the Guadiana, and visit the Spanish town of 
Olivenca, which, and the transriverain strip of country, was 
once, and should still be, Portuguese. Taken with the assist- 
ance of Napoleon’s troops in 1801, it was most solemnly 
stipulated at the great National Congress of 1815 that Spain 
was to restore it. No Spanish Government has ever yet found 
the shadow of an excuse for keeping the town and territory 
during their fifty-nine years of wrongful occupation. It is 
one of the many causes that keep alive the salutary bitterness 
of Portugal towards her neighbour. 

It will always be a subject of regret to me that I was 
unable to visit Olivenca, which has now for nearly three-fourths 
of a century ceased to be Portuguese, and judge for myself 
whether the people, like the Alsatians, are still loyal to the 
country of their forefathers. The Portuguese agree that 
this is the case. It would be a curious study; and it is one 
of the many deficiencies of these Travels, that I cannot 
enter in them the record of my observations on this pseudo- 
Spanish soil, but must build up my theories from the wrong 
side of the Guadiana. 

If Olivenca be governed no worse than the majority of 
other Spanish towns, it will probably be better governed than 
when it was Portuguese. Municipal government in Spain is, 
as is well known, the best sort of government, and has often 
been nearly the only government prevailirg in that country. 
Bad as it is—for it is not without corruption—it is better than 
burghers’ rule in Portugal. The mad imbecility of the central 


idiom. In another dialogue, on shooting, occurs the following. ‘* Question: 
There is it some game in this wood? Answer: Another time there was plenty 
some black beasts, and thin game, &c.” This is puzzling; another time is outra 
vez—formerly ; thin game is caca miuda— partridges, heres, and rabbits, but 
black beasts, meaning deer, is beyond my interpretation. Of a new comedy it is 
said that “it was played with applauses, it have wondered the spectators,’—and 
of a full theatre, “ Never i had seen the parlour so full.” An English laundress 
is told, of a white waistcoat, “who that be too washed, too many soaped.” The 
lively author of these dialogues, confident as he may appear, is quite aware that 
linguistic studies have their difficulties,—“ Do you speak French ?” occurs in one 
dialogue. Some times—thovgh i flay it yet.” This is surely an admirable 
expression. No less forcible word will do justice to the sort of English spoken 
by most Portuguese, and the English in Portugal no doubt do similar violence to 
the native idiom. 
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Spanish Government has, as all students of Peninsular history 
know, always been arrested on the brink of anarchy by the 
comparative respectability of the provincial middle classes. 
They have acted like the weighted keel of an over crank 
vessel, and steadied the ship of state as she was heeling over 
with too much sail on. 

There is just this difference between Portuguese and 
Spaniards—the larger nation is capable of cohesion only of 
small numbers ; the other, of the whole people. ‘It is not easy 
to say why, but all history shows that this is the case. Like 
some chemical substances which crystallize in a great single 
mass while others form a hundred crystals each coherent and 
perfect in itself, Portugal has always been a nation, though a 
small one, Spain always virtually, even under its most despotic 
rulers and at its greatest, an agglomeration of municipalities. 
When federalism was made a “cry” ‘by the extreme party in 
Spain, it by no means possessed the terrors for moderate men 
that might have been supposed. Spanish experience of dis- 
trict rule was not unfavourable. In Portugal, I am inclined 
to think the very reverse would be the case, and communism 
would probably have a peculiar horror for a people who are so 
intimately acquainted with the shameless and absolutely uni- 
versal corruption, the unblushing bribery, the petty intrigue 
and nepotism which reign in every town council in Portugal. 

The little kingdom is, notwithstanding, so well governed 
on the whole, and so generally contented, that little fear need 
have been entertained for its safety and prosperity, had it not 
been for this foul contagion, extending through one whole 
important class of the community; here, too, as elsewhere, 
there are interested and ignorant men enough to make them- 
selves the apostles and the party of Internationalism and Red 
Republicanism, and there are already signs that it is time for 
the nation to set its house in order while 


“ That two-handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to smite once and smite no more.” 





Spain struck down and splintered into a congeries of com- 
munes would still perhaps be—political prejudice apart—a not 
ill-governed country ; but if such a fate should ever overtake 
Portugal, may Heaven save her! Anarchy would be complete. 
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Cuaprer XI. 


JUROMENHA lies on a cliff overlooking the Guadiana, which 
here narrows and runs in a rapid stream. Above the town the 
banks of the river are low and sandy, and the river broad, 
shallow and fordable in places for nearly three miles. The 
fortifications of Juromenha, therefore, if they be well furnished 
with artillery (a point as to which in Portugal it is prudent 
not to be curious) would command the passage in case of 
an attack from Spain. 

Following the course of the river to the sea, through a 
dreary district, and crossing the river, which near Monsaras 
runs through wholly Portuguese territory, to Mourio, | slept 
there, and reached Moura, due south of it, the following day ; 
always passing through the same desolate country, relieved 
here and there by some signs of cultivation, but for the most 
part cistus-covered, treeless, and arid. A monotonous and 
tiresome ride, not made more agreeable by the overpowering 
heat of the weather, and by the fact of my having got a slight 
attack of ague at Mourio, which, though going no further 
than headache and a feeling of oppression, warned me to 
hasten to the end of my journey. 

As the small and ancient town of Serpa is reached, the 
mountains grow more rugged, and the valleys richer in culti- 
vation. 

It was in the country that I had been passing through for 
the last day or two, that some of the battles took place in the 
long crusade which ended in the expulsion of the Moors from 
Portugal. It was in these fastnesses that the Infidels made 
their last stand ; in this difficult country, with a broad and rapid 
river in their front, and behind them the yet unconquered 
Moorish districts of Andalusia and Spanish Estremadura. This 
trans-Guadianian district had indeed been pierced long before 
by the first and most enterprising of the Portuguese monarchs. 
Serpa itself, Mertola (a little to the south), Juromenha, and 
other strongholds, as far as Truxillo, in Spain, were wrested 
from the Moors by the great Portuguese conqueror ;* but the 
district was regained by the Moslem, and did not become 
Christian till the best part of a century afterwards. 


* According to both Christian and Moorish chronicles, though they differ hy 


ten years as to the date of this extensive raid. 
a5 
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| | The fighting that was done towards the end of the wars in 
Hi) these outlying corners of the monarchy, was bloody and cruel. 
Hl The day of chivalry had gone by. If its influence had ever 
| | done anything to mitigate the ferocity on either side, or to 

diminish the treachery of Moors and Christians, all which is 

very doubtful, that influence has ceased to prevail. Moura is 
supposed to owe its name to the treachery with which a 
| Moorish maiden was slain, or driven to suicide, after the foul 
i murder of her lover by a Portuguese soldier, who dressed him- 
an self in his habit, and so entered and took the town with his 
4 followers. The legend, notwithstanding its popularity, pos- 
i sesses no particular flavour of authenticity, and the derivation 
has obviously no sort of probability. Such legends as this, 
i whether they be true or false, like that of the treacherous cap- 
ii ture of Santarem by the Portuguese during a truce, and the 
ij cruel stratagem which gained Evora, faithfully reflect the 
it altogether unchivalrous nature of the struggle, which was 
1 becoming embittered by religious hatred and bigotry on both 
Hy sides. 

It has been my habit in my travels in Portugal to make a 
: point of inquiring into the existence of old charters, deeds, and 
| other documents in the various towns. Such ancient muni- 
Hit ments are often.preserved with scrupulous care by the chapters 
Ht in cathedral cities, the priests of parish churches, and the 
if municipal bodies of the towns. Some jealousy—a very natural 
| and proper feeling—has often been exhibited ; but with a little 
management I have almost always succeeded in getting access 
to the deed-box or muniment chamber. 

I had hoped to find these trans-Guadianian towns peculiarly 
rich in ancient documents, and so they doubtless are, but my 
Ne inquiries in every case were checked. Hither the near neigh- 
i bourhood of Spain made them suspicious of a stranger, or they 
Mt | had been careless keepers of their muniments, and had nothing 
to show. Inquire where I would, at Moura, Mourio, or 
i Mertola, I found nothing. 

4 The tenure of land, originally for the most part vested, as — 
Hi it was taken from the Infidel, in the church, or in the militant 
Orders of the Templars and Knights of Jerusalem who fought 
in the van of the great home crusade, might certainly have 
been expected to be recorded more distinctly in the case of 
Hit the comparatively recent endowments in these districts than 
Hh elsewhere. At Mertola I was shown, but not allowed to 
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examine, a transfer deed, dated 1302, and at Moura I was 
told of a charter of King Sancho, who died in 1211, alluding 
to the original grant of a tract of land on the Jeft bank of the 
Guadiana. 

Cursory as has been my study of these old Portuguese 
charters, transfers, and royal grants, and incompetent as I am, 
in many ways, to speak with authority, [ have seen enough of 
them in various parts of Portugal to perceive what a mine of 
historical wealth they afford—a mine, too, which has been as 
yet hardly at all worked. Herculano’s narrative of the early 
years of the monarchy, admirable as it is, is founded mainly 
upon the chroniclers, Christian and Mahometan, neither of 
whom can be considered quite honest. His history is like the 
summing up by a good judge of the evidence of a host of 
untrustworthy witnesses. It is good, thoughtful history, and 
the author does not sin on the side of credulity ; but the reader 
cannot accept a narration in which the historian is too honest 
himself to put his whole faith ; and when Herculano leaves off 
at the end of the thirteenth century, all is doubt and confusion. 

The history of medieval Portugal is peculiarly interesting, 
as being, to a great degree, complete in itself, as being less 
complicated with the affairs of other countries than perhaps 
that of any European kingdom, and yet as containing in itself 
all the elements of change, and all the causes of vicissitude, 
that have presided at the rise and fall of other states. Jeudal- 
ism, or rather the germs of it, which grew into a sort of national 
clanship ; the great faith-feud which succeeded to what was, at 
first, a race-feud—a struggle between two nations for domina- 
tion; then the usurpations of the church, and the prudent 
temporizing of the rulers of the country with the court of 
Rome ; their wise absorption of the military orders into the 
state ; the balance of the various estates of the realm—all this 
would make most instructive reading, treated not, of course, as 
a patriotic Portuguese can only treat his country’s history, but 
from the point of view of a scientific and impartial foreign 
historian. 

In travelling through the parts of Portugal which I had 
hitherto visited—the northern and north-eastern frontier—and 
now through this long-contested border land of what was the 
Moorish kingdom of Al Gharb, and is now shrunk in dimen- 
sion to the modern province of Algarve,—in passing through 
this range of country, with the ruins of Moorish and Christian 
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strongholds on every prominent height, one is singularly 
impressed with the obstinacy of the long fight which was 
maintained for centuries among the defiles, the forests, and 
by the river fords and mountain passes. It was like our 
Scotch and Welsh border fighting—a war of raids and border 
frays, of sieges of walled towns and strong places. Pitched 
battles were rare ; the Saracens were superior in cavalry, but 
they could not withstand the shock of the Portuguese infantry, 
and avoided encounters in the open field. 

Wherever the shifting border-line lay, it was crossed regu- 
larly year after year, when the crops were ready to be harvested 
by whichever party felt itself the stronger, and the ground 
gained on these occasions by the Portuguese finds record in 
the various existing deeds, grants, and charters. For this 
reason, these ancient documents furnish a far more true and 
lively picture of the manners and history of those times than 
the half-romantic annals of the medieval chroniclers. 

The mere variety in the nomenclature of these marauding 
expeditions is, of itself, an evidence of the long continuance of 
the warlike mode of life in medizeval Portugal. We learn from 
the old documents how many different ways were adopted by 
the Portuguese of carrying death and destruction among their 
border enemies, and of saving themselves from similar incur- 
sions. In ancient charters, such words as Azaria, Hoste, Appe- 
lido, Fronteira, and Annaduva, are frequently met with, each 
one of which tells its own wild tale of a warlike people inured 
to arms, but never ceasing to till the soil. The Azaria was 
the name given to an expedition made into the enemy’s lines, 
when the farmers yoked their oxen to their carts, and carrying 
axes on their shoulders, ventured into the enemy’s country to 
cut firewood. The Azaria was the band.who accompanied the 
waggoners and woodcutters, armed with the aza, or wood- 
man’s axe. Land in Portugal is still held by the grant made 
to the captain who would lead an Azaria into a dangerous 
tract. 

The Aduana appears to have been an expedition of work- 
ing men to repair fortifications, though its apprent derivation 
from adua, a herd, would seem to imply some connection with 
cattle lifting. The Hoste was an expeditionary force, a small 
army, taking the field regularly. The Appelido, as its name 
implies, was a sudden call to arms of the whole population of 
a town orcommune. ‘These Appelidos were often made neces- 
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sary at a moment’s notice by the sudden irruption of the 
enemy ; and it is more than once related how the people would 
be roused from their beds by the fearful cry of ‘“ Mouros na 
terra! Moradores 4s armas!” The Moors are on us; to 
arms! to arms! 

These picturesque calls to arms were apparently not always 
justified by the actual presence of an enemy, and were, it may 
be presumed, sometimes made to gratify a private pique 
against a neighbour, or a desire for his flocks and herds; for 
it is stipulated in a charter given to the town of Freixo 
d’Espado Cinto, in 1098—one of the earliest of Portuguese 
documents—that the knights are to join the Appelido, “ cum 
opus fuerit,’ when necessary, “sed non transeant aquas 
Durii nisi cum rege,” but they are not to cross the Douro unless 
the king be with them; whereby it would seem to be implied 
that these persons were in the habit of taking the law into 
their own hands, and harrying their neighbours without pro- 
vocation, Another charter, given nearly a hundred years 
later, lays down, evidently with the same purpose, that the 
people of Folgosa are not to form an Appelido, “nisi ergo 
super vos venerint Mauros* vel gens aliena ”’—except upon an 
actual invasion of Moors or Spaniards. 

The Fossado was a raid of a more actively offensive charac- 
ter made into the enemy’s country ‘“‘ com mio poderosa,” with 
the strong hand, to cut down and appropriate his harvest and 
his fruit, and to carry off his sheep and his cattle. The Fron- 
teira was a marauding excursion primarily to guard the frontier 
line, and secondarily to rob, murder, and destroy whenever 
the chance should afford. All these varieties of raids and ex- 
peditions were, as might be supposed, the origin of the tenure 
of land,—the circumstances being often fully and exactly 
recited in grants and charters. 


At Mertola, on the right side of the Guadiana, and within 
a few leagues of its mouth, the river begins to be practicable 
for large boats; this fine river, a deep and sluggish stream 
through a great part of its earlier course, is interrupted in 
its navigability as it flows through the gorges of the Abelheira 


* The critics must not accuse me of false syntax. In Portuguese and Spanish 
the nominative plural is formed from the Latin accusative, and with proper 
names the medisval Latinists follow the vernacular form. Gens aliena are here 
the people of Leon. 
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range of hills between Serpa and Mertola by a series of falls 
and rapids. South of Mertola, a strong place in medizval 
times, with, as usual, a Moorish castle on its tallest hill, the 
country is still mountainous, the hills bare-topped, but with 
signs of cultivation more frequent in the valleys. 

I was tired of my stumbling and lazy horse, and my guide, 
like myself, was suffering from ague. In a country where 
marsh malaria prevails, even to so slight a degree as it does in 
Portugal, all one’s trifling disorders, one’s colds and headaches, 
are apt to hang about one in an intermittent or agueish form. 
One is slightly feverish and uneasy at one time of the day, 
listless at another, and chilly at a third. Englishmen in these 
times fortunately scarcely know what the old words “ tertian ” 
and “ quartan ” mean, and English travellers in the Peninsula 
hardly know what to make of their symptoms at first, but 
they soon learn the virtues of quinine, and, if they are wise, 
never go without it. 

Francisco who, as I have related, was not difficult in the 
matter of faith, had absolutely none in the bitter powder of 
which I made him take large doses. He had become very 
sulky, and it was partly my own fault. ‘Two days before, we 
had had to cross a deep and narrow stream, and disliking to 
get as wet as he inevitably would if he remained in the saddle, he 
persisted, against my strong advice, in trying to cross dry-foot 
at a place where a fallen and rotting tree had nearly spanned 
the channel. His horse followed mine through the water. 
When I had got safely over I watched him, fully expecting to 
see the tree bend with his weight and let him down into the 
water; but almost the reverse of this happened, for Francisco, 
getting upon the trunk, safely reached the middle of the stream, 
when his weight slowly forced down the branches which all 
but reached to my side of the stream, and the tree-top dip- 
ping into the stream and catching the full force of the current 
suddenly broke off short, and as the tree was still firmly at- 
tached to its twisted roots, their strain lifted the trunk, thus 
relieved of its top weight, three or four feet into the air, and 
with it the terrified Francisco. 

He had been cautiously and very skilfully creeping along 
the narrow trunk on hands and knees with so knowing an ex- 
pression of countenance that I made sure he would get over 
safely, when, as our children’s books say, “ Lo and behold |” 
he was suddenly jerked up into the air in this astonishing 
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manner. ‘The jerk, too, as ill luck would have it, disturbed his 
equilibrium, and in his scuffle to maintain it, he remained 
hanging across the tree trunk suspended helplessly by the 
middle like the sign of the Golden Fleece over a mercer’s 
shop, while his hat floated gaily down the stream. 

I laughed, I admit it, to that extent that I could not for a 
moment get off my horse. When I recovered I called to him 
to wriggle himself back to the other side, which he did very 
successfully, with fearful muscular exertion and contortions of 
face, managing to throw himself on the muddy bank and clasp 
it with outstretched hands and feet, and only slipping back 
into the water up to his knees. 

His first proceeding was to pursue his hat and angle for it 
with a long stick from the bank; his next to beg me, with 
tears in his voice, to bring the horses over and let him ride 
across over the ford. All this being done, and Francisco on 
the right side of the river, I lost no time in administering to 
him a very stiff dose of brandy and quinine. 

We rode on our way, but Francisco was in a bad humour. 
It was partly my having laughed at him, partly, I believe, the 
bitter taste of the medicine, for if I looked at him during the 
rest of that day, he would make a horribly wry face as if he 
still tasted the quinine. 

“*T will never touch that stuff of your Excellency’s in all 
my life again,” he said, after riding by me in silence for an 
hour. 

“What stuff—the brandy ? ” 

“No, those pozes do inferno—those devil’s powders, which 
you put into it!” 


(To be continued.) 























On the Personal History of Ford Macaulay. 


-—-—<~——- - 


I propose to gather up some notes, mainly derived from public 
sources, which I have made from time te time, on the personal 
history of Lord Macaulay. He was one of whom it was re- 
peatedly said that he lived his life in public, and his private 
life was only thinly separated from his public career. We had 
hoped that before now some family biography would have 
appeared, which might possibly include not only the Indian 
journals, but the unpublished poem of Waterloo, some collec- 
tions towards the History of the French Revolution of 1830, 
which at one time he contemplated writing, and some addi- 
tional deciphered fragments of the History. By the lamented 
death of Lady Trevelyan, the prospect seems still further re- 
moved, unless the honourable member for the Border Boroughs 
should take the task in hand. As Mr. Gladstone truly said, the 
English public has an insatiable interest in everything belong- 
ing to Lord Macaulay. ‘There are one or two points both in 
the earlier and latter part of his career, which it would be in- 
teresting to see traced out. Macaulay was a Liberal of the 
Liberals, but there was a time when he was a Tory of the 
Tories. Looking over the reports of the Union debates at 
Cambridge some time ago, I observe that in earlier terms he 
took a strong Tory line. He always took a strong Tory line 
during the Queen Caroline agitation. The noticeable point is 
the suddenness and completeness of his alteration of views. 
The remarkable Indian career of Lord Macaulay, during which 
he was enabled to give very important practical effect to his 
views on education and legislation, is a chapter of personal 
and political history little known except to some individuals ins 
some Asia Minor of Bath or Cheltenham, where old Indians 
congregate. We have some notes on this head, but the sub- 
ject might well demand an essay as full as one of his own 
Indian essays. India occupied the centre of his life, and 
proved the turning point of his career. We believe that in his 
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last days, when his health was broken, and his sister was 
absent in Madras, before Sir Charles Trevelyan’s unworthy 
recall, he had seriously contemplated rejoining her, and might 
so have closed his life on Indian soil. 

His father, Zachary Macaulay, will have his own niche in 
history, hardly below his son’s. His mother’s father was Mr. 
Thomas Mills, bookseller and publisher, of Bristol; the name 
is a well-known Bristol name. Thomas Mills had a shop in 
the High Street, just opposite that amiable bibliopole’s, Mr. 
Cottle, who proved such a sturdy friend to Southey and Cole- 
ridge. His printing place was in a street off Small Street. 
The site of the place of business is now occupied by a bank, 
the shop having been burnt down. ‘The impression of my in- 
formant was that this conflagration happened in Mr. Mills’ 
time, and we find him with more than one business residence. 
Macaulay most probably received his first name from his 
grandfather, Thomas Mills. His sister (Lady Trevelyan) 
received the name of Hannah More from the wonderful old 
lady who was so closely connected both with the Mills and 
the Macaulays. The Misses Mills became Hannah More’s suc- 
cessors in the school in Park Street. The old lady passed the 
last years of her life at Windsor Terrace, Clifton, where she 
died, where Macaulay would visit her during his occasional 
sojourns in Clifton. 

_ Macaulay was of Scotch descent, and many peculiarities of 
the Scottish mind—especially the clearness and simplicity of 
what stood for his mental science—show clearly forth. His 
grandfather was that Mr. John Macaulay, who is mentioned in 
“* Boswell’s Life of Johnson,” and whom Johnson told, with 
characteristic brusqueness, that he was grossly ignorant of 
human nature. The father of this Macaulay was a minister of 
an obscure parish in the: Western Isles, and from this obscurity 
the plain pedigree starts. Zachary Macaulay, the father of the 
historian, most characteristically possessed the perfervidum 
ingenium Scotorum. Macaulay, unlike Mr. Gladstone, who 
prides himself on his Scotch descent, carefully guarded him- 
self against being called a Scotchman. “I had not the 
honour of being born in Scotland, neither was I educated 
there,” he once remarked on a public occasion. And again he 
says, “I am not a Scotchman by birth or education.” And 
once more, “ That he only visited Scotland as a stranger and 
traveller.” We should have thought that it would have been 
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with very different feelings that he would have visited the 
home of his fathers, and the cradle of his race. The Greek 
a7rouxos would have looked on Scotland as the mother land, 
but Macaulay speaks of it pretty much as he might of Kamts- 
chatka. The family connection on which he most prided him- 
self was merely an accidental one with the ancient family of 
the Leicestershire Babingtons, one of whom had married his 
aunt Jean. He was born at the family mansion of Rothley 
Temple, and in his autobiographical poem, written after his 
defeat at Edinburgh, he alludes to the “ancient chamber” of 
the “old mansion.” The house once belonged to the Knights 
Templars, and was reputed to be “in the parish of Jerusa- 
lem.” The intermarriages of the family are recorded on 
stained glass on a large bow window. ‘The family are entitled 
to a set of rooms at Cambridge, which cannot be otherwise 
disposed of without their permission. In the house are pre- 
served the ancient rapier and helmet and constable’s staff with 
which the Babingtons of the day went out at the time of the 
Armada. This may have influenced his writing the fine poem 
of the Armada. At the extreme end of the great hall of 
Trinity are the royal arms, and below is Queen Elizabeth’s 
motto, Semper eadem. ‘The glorious Semper eadem, the 
banner of our pride,” as he calls it. 

Bristol was a place with which he maintained his associa- 
tions from first to last. His mother had been a pupil of 
Hannah More’s, her last pupil, before she gave up her school. 
As a child he used to visit Hannah More, and the old lady 
thought there was no schoolboy, no young man like him. 
“He ought to have competitors. He is like the prince who 
refused to play with anything but kings.” The design had 
been to send him to Westminster School. At this date, how- 
ever, men of evangelical principles were shy of the great 
public schools, perhaps because the great evangelical poet had 
written the “Tirocinium.” So he went to one or two private 
schools ; and one of his masters exultingly showed a friend 
the very Horace that he used. Hannah More wished that. 
“Tom might be in Parliament, for then he would beat them 
all.” He and Hannah More did not always get on very well 
together. She could not approve of all that he said and did 
when he was in Parliament, ard is believed to have told him 
so very plainly. But when he stayed at Clifton for his health, 
in his latter days, he would speak of her with affection, and 
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point out the house where she lived. Ill though he was, he 
would go out and see “the St. Vincent Rocks in all their 
beauty,” as he said in one of his letters to the late Mr. 
Black, who kindly gave me permission to make some use of 
Macaulay’s letters to him. At Clifton he would visit his rela- 
tions, the Mills, who conducted a very respectable local 
newspaper. 

Although he came up to Cambridge, in his eighteenth 
year, with none of the élat which a public school can confer, 
when he first rose up to construe in class—it was a passage in 
the Perse of Aeschylus—he was pointed out as likely to be the 
first man of his year. It is interesting to observe, that one 
year he obtained a prize for the best essay on the conduct and 
character of William the Third—an incident which may have 
helped towards his future line of study. In his reading, he 
widely diverged from the course of Cambridge mathematical 
study, which in those days had the unfair effect of debarring 
him from the highest classical honours. He distinguished 
himself in literature and oratory, and Lord Brougham sent 
him, through his father, a good deal of advice about oratory, 
which young Macaulay studied and surpassed. There is a 
book, now very scarce, entitled Conversations at Cambridge, 
which purports to give some specimens of Macaulay’s Union 
speeches. ‘lhe declamation against Cromwell belongs to those 
very early days in which he was a Tory. Its internal evidence 
places the authorship beyond a doubt, and it becomes a ques- 
tion how the speeches found their way into this obscure book. 
Kither they must have been furnished by Macaulay, or they 
were reprinted as a pamphlet for private circulation, as I have 
known done at the Oxford Union. This is not, however, the 
impression of the author of the book, who told me, that im 
the lapse of years he had forgotten the sources from which he 
obtained these speeches. To his contributions at this date to 
Knight’s Quarterly Magazine, so great is the value attached, 
that nearly all his juvenile pieces, as in the case of Tennyson, 
have been reprinted. His portrait is sketched at this time by 
his friend Mr. Moultrie, in one of his poems :— 


“Tittle graced 
With aught of manly beauty—short, obese, 
Rough featured, coarse complexion, with lank hair 
And small grey eyes. . . . his voice abrupt, 
Unmusical. 
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He was not over scrupulous; to him 
There was no pain like silence—no constraint 
So dull as unanimity. 


His heart was pure and simple as a child’s 
Unbreathed on by the world—in friendship warm, 
Confiding, generous, constant.” 


Nor was it only in literature that he made his début. Between 
taking his degree and achieving his fellowship he made a 
great anti-slavery speech at the Freemasons’ Hall, which, 
though unreported by the J'imes, was alluded to both by the 
Quarterly and the Hdinburgh. Altogether, this was a very 
remarkable position for a young Bachelor of Arts to have taken 
up before he attained his fellowship. 

He was called to the bar in 1826, and went the Northern 
Circuit. Those were the great days of the Northern Circuit, 
when it was attended by Brougham, Scarlett, Tindal, Williams, 
Coltman, Alderson. He also went to Quarter Sessions, which 
had then the character,which it is fast losing, of being an avenue 
to distinction at the bar. His business, however, was of the 
scantiest. He convicted a boy of stealing a parcel of cocks 
and hens, and that was about the amount of it. Still Macaulay 
belonged to the political party that was now prosperous, and 
it was determined to do something for him. We have no 
doubt but his father Zachary, and the friends with whom he 
acted, were perfectly sincere in their zeal for the abolition of 
slavery, and would have been true to the cause, as in years 
gone by, amid all difficulties and obstacles. But Abolition 
was found to be an exceedingly popular election cry, and it 
was turned to sharp political purposes. ‘ Young Macaulay ” 
was described in those days as the son of “old Macaulay ;” 
and in course of time, when their friends were in, both 
‘young Macaulay” and ‘old Macaulay ” got places. Sidney 
Smith asked Lady Grey to get the Whigs to make Macaulay 
Solicitor-General. That legal experience about the cocks and 
hens furnished too narrow a basis for such a distinction. But 
he was made one of the seventy Commissioners of Bankruptcy 
—Lord Westbury once said they were called the Chancellor’s 
Septuagint—and it must be said that this system of commis- — 
sioners, though derided and abolished, did the bankruptcy 
work at least as well as it has ever been done since. His 
great legal appointment was when he was made Legal Member 
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of the Supreme Court of Calcutta; but I believe he always 
consistently denied the soft impeachment that he was a lawyer. 

In the old days young men of conspicuous ability were 
sought for as political recruits by leaders of parties, and at 
times promising young men at the universities were watched, 
marked out for future eminence, and returned to Parliament 
by political sponsors and patrons. Reform legislation, with 
many attendant advantages, has closed the doors of the House 
to this class of political aspirants—young men who are thinkers 
and readers, and have taken to politics as the serious business 
of their lives. It is hard to see how men of the character and 
belongings of Macaulay, Canning, and Gladstone, can have a 
political career open to them in the future, in what some think 
is fast becoming a “ Chamber of Mediocrity.” 

Returned for Calne, for which, as Mr. Bright once said, 
Lord Lansdowne could send up his coachman or valet, he soon 
laid the foundation of a solid Parliamentary reputation. In his 
second Session the Reform agitation, owing mainly to the 
French Revolution, had reached its height. For two years 
Macaulay was a great popular orator. He had not ‘ Scorpion 
Stanley’s” inborn genius for debates, but for a set oration 
there was no man who excelled him. Amid all the flood of 
Reform oratory his are the only speeches that have taken 
permanent rank in literature, and are still worthy of careful 
study. ‘There was no orator more distinctly and emphatically 
before the country ; there was no one for whom there existed 
a larger amount of sympathy and admiration. If he had con- 
tinued in this country, he might have had a real chance of 
becoming Premier, a much better chance than the then 
member for Shrewsbury, Mr. Disraeli, who was much slower 
in achieving Parliamentary distinction. 

In the general election after the passing of the Reform 
Bill, Mr. Macaulay was elected to Leeds. The circumstances 
were remarkable, and gave rise to a good deal of Macaulay 
correspondence. It was known for a year and a half that 
Leeds was to have its representative, and for all this long 
time there was a process of electioneering. ‘There are several 
batches of Macaulay correspondence to which we shall, in order 
of date, briefly call attention. Hlectioneering correspondence, 
mainly at Leeds, forms one batch; correspondence with Mr. 
Gladstone is another; correspondence with Bishop Phillpots 
is another; correspondence with Mr. Lathbury is another ; 
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correspondence with the late Mr. Black, is another. This 
mass of correspondence—where we deal with the personal 
though not the private element—has received publication ; 
but in such diverse and sometimes recondite ways, that it 
has never been examined asa whole. I unearthed the first 
set of letters, with a good deal of parallel electioneering speak- 
ing, in the Leeds local papers. These letters, with the 
accompanying speeches and incidents, would be valuable 
elements in Ménwires pour servir d UHistoire,. and give a 
striking view of a contested election before the comparative 
quietude of our ballot day. It must be recollected that 
Macaulay was a courageous and consistent supporter of the 
ballot in days when it was regarded as the most extreme and 
dangerous of political experiments. The correspondence 
shows a curious and remarkable phase of the election. Mr. 
Macaulay writes long letters to one or other of his supporters. 
Those letters are promptly reprinted, and become virtually 
addresses to the electors. ‘They are as long as Mr. Gladstone’s 
recent address to the electors of Greenwich. They illustrate 
his own saying that the tendency of letters from the India 
Office—where he then held an appointment—is to become 
essay writing. ‘There is an amount of argumentation, an 
elevation of tone, in these letters almost without a parallel in 
the history of elections, unless we except Burke’s letter to the 
electors of Bristol. 
On one occasion he writes : 


“JT do not wish to obtain a’single vote under false pretences. 
Under the old system, I have never been the flatterer of the great ; 
under the new system I will not be the flatterer of the people. The 
truth, or what appears to me to be such, may sometimes be dis- 
tasteful to those whose good opinion I most value. I shall never- 
theless always abide by it, and trust to their good sense, to their 
second thoughts, to the force of reason, and the progress of time. 
If, after all, their decision should be unfavourable to me, I shall 
submit to that decision with fortitude and good humour. It is not 
necessary to my happiness that I should sit in Parliament; but it 
is necessary to my happiness that I should possess, in Parliament 
or out of it, the consciousness of having done what is right.” 


This language is very similar to that which he subsequently 
held towards the electors of Edinburgh. 
In the contest for Leeds he was pitted against Mr. Michael 
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Thomas Sadler, who ought always to be gratefully remembered 
by the operative classes in this country as the author of the 
Ten Hours’ Bill. Macaulay had handled him roughly in the 
Edinburgh Review, and handled him roughly in the con- 
test. “I look on the Factory Bill,” he said, “though I 
admit the propriety of regulating the labour of children, as a 
quack medicine.” In this election all the old amenities were 
preserved. On one occasion Macaulay spoke from the top of 
a coach, and when people began to climb the coach, though 
with coats completely rent, he had to beat a retreat. He 
repeatedly spoke in the town and the out townships; at times, 
with the accompaniment of a band of music and a free fight. 
Before the election came off he was advanced to the post of 
Secretary to the Board of Control with £1800 a-year, and was, 
of course, represented by his opponents as a “ placeman” and 
a “hireling.” The nomination day was in the finest old 
British style. Brickbats and bludgeons were freely used ; a 
huge skeleton was displayed on a banner, holding up the 
Anatomy Bill, which he had supported; a band struck up to 
drown his voice, which caused him to reduce his speech to a 
bow, and the statement that he should reserve his remarks; 
and finally there was a tremendous riot, which Macaulay 
attributed to the Blues, and the Blues to the Yellows. Finally 
he stood second on the poll, with a majority of several hundreds 
over Sadler, and the Yellows rejoiced at their public dinners 
over their “ superhuman member.” 

They were rather annoyed when the “superhuman mem- 
ber” vacated his seat at the end of the first Session of the 
reformed Parliament. In that Session, and in its immense 
and important agitation, he had greatly distinguished himself. 
On one occasion he grappled with O’Connell. himself in an 
entirely eatempore speech, which elicited a storm of applause. 
He seems to have lost the faculty of extemporaneous speech 
after his long absence in India, and to have confined himself to 
set orations. He had a most important share in the great 
Indian legislation of 1833. But the House of Commons will 
never take a proper interest in India, and his speech—both 
O’Connell and the Speaker extolled it as one of the best ever 
heard—was delivered to almost empty benches. He was nowa 
special authority on India, and was offered very high office there 
if he chose to go out. | 

Mr. Macaulay went out to India in 1834, It has been 
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sometimes erroneously said, that his office had been specially 
created for him by the East India Act of the preceding year. 
He was the Legal Member of the Council, and was afterwards 
nominated Chief of the Law Commission. This is an office 
which, in recent years, Mr. Forsyth has declined, and Mr. 
Fitzjames Stephen resigned. The complaint made about him 
from the very first, when expressed in homely phrase, was, 
that he was bumptious. ‘The directors gave him a dinner on 
the evening of the day when he was sworn in; and one who 
was present observed that he rather gave himself the air of 
Lycurgus, as if he were about, for the first time, to favour the 
anxious natives of India with the blessings of legiglation. He 
seems not to have fully grasped Hindoo character, for on an 
early occasion he said, that the phenomenon which struck an 
observer, and most damped his hope of being able to serve the 
people, was their own apathy and passiveness. ‘The observer 
was, no doubt, himself. He went out in the “ Asia,” accom- 
panied by his sister, the late Lady Trevelyan. A lady, on board 
ship with him on one of his voyages, tells me that he much 
irritated some young men by graciously telling them they 
might smoke if they liked, which they were quite prepared to 
do, without ‘ Bab Mac Bahauder’s” permission. He was also 
accredited with having said, within forty-eight hours of his 
landing, that, if he had his own way, not a court of English 
law should exist in India. The Indian paper traced him from 
Madras to the Neilgherries, and from the Neilgherries to 
Calcutta. The society of Calcutta is bright with vaudevilles, 
operas, and all the European amusements; and Mrs. Atkin- 
son’s musical re-wnion is thinly attended in consequence of a 
dinner party at Mr. Macaulay’s. We hear how his Highness 
the Nabob of the Carnatic paid him a visit, and how he went 
to an entertainment at our Dwarkonath Tagore, who gave ices, 
champagne, coloured lights, in ‘‘rooms, rich in more than the 
fabled magnificence of the Hast, combined with the statuary 
and decorations of Western art.”” One of the Indian papers 
says of his career :—‘‘ Mr. Macaulay had no privacy, if we may 
use the term. He was always as if before the public, and 
whether at the Town-hall, or a Berra Kounah in Chowringee, 
he was ever the same--it was always talkee for talkee with 
him. It may be, however, that he possessed one grand 
redeeming feature: he was frank and open in his dislike or 
indifference. He contemned public opinion, and was indifferent 
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to, or disliked society, and he took no pains to conceal the one 
or the other.” At the same time, some of his after-dinner 
speeches, notably one that he made on St. Andrew’s day, were 
as genial and eloquent as any which he published himself, or 
which others published for him. He took almost unnecessary 
pains to explain that he had only visited Scotland as a stranger 
and a traveller ; but then he proceeds to speak eloquently of its 
beauties. One sentence appears to have particularly struck his 
Calcutta auditory. ‘he newspaper report says, that its con- 
clusion was lost amid cheers; but in the next number the 
rhetorical sentence is complete, and makes one suspect that 
Macaulay good-naturedly helped the reporter: ‘“‘ The com- 
mon traveller, as he wanders through that country, follows 
the course of some meandering brook, which, in one place, he 
finds surrounded by scenes of the rudest and wildest nature ; 
_ and, going a little further, he finds the water of the same 
brook the moving principle of a vast manufactory, and the roar 
of the cataract mingling with the thunders of mechanical 
power.” 

Still Macaulay was by far the most unpopular legal member 
of council ever sent out to Calcutta. The journalists con- 
sidered themselves slighted by him ; probably Macaulay con- 
sidered~that there was an immeasurable difference between a 
Calcutta journalist and an “ Edinburgh Reviewer.” In these 
days he was still working for the “ Edinburgh ;” he sent his 
Bacon article across the seas. The legislation for which he was 
justly held mainly responsible, was very obnoxious to many. 
The Act, technically known as Act number Eleven, and popu- 
larly known as the Black Act, caused much umbrage. It was 
a law rescinding the former statute law, whereby the right of 
appeal by British-born subjects to the supreme court was 
affirmed. The effect of this reversion would be that Indian 
and British subjects would stand on the same legal footing. 
We have no doubt that Macaulay would especially rejoice in 
any obloquy that might be occasioned by this just, liberal, and 
impartial enactment. Ever since the time of Warren Hastings, 
it had been a favourite idea with Indian malcontents to 
threaten impeachment against men high in office ; and although 
this was not actually done in Macaulay’s case, indignation 
meetings were held, funds were raised, and a paid agent was 
sent to England to protest and remonstrate. The ‘ Times” 


subsequently thus summed up the matter :—‘‘ The learned 
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gentleman has so contrived it, that, by virtue of the exercise 
of his power as a whig-radical codifier, he has thrown the 
whole European community of British India into a state of 
exasperation and confusion ; leaving the scene of his reckless 
experiment, and his unblushing emolument, with the renown 
of being, as a member of society more disliked, and as a 
public functionary more execrated, than any Englishman who 
ever left the shores of the Thames to visit those of the 
Ganges.” 

In a separate work I have given some account and analysis 
of that famous piece of jurisprudence, the Penal Code, which 
Macaulay |mainly and in most parts entirely drew up. This 
occupied his best attention for some of the best years of his 
life, and was about the only practical direction in which he 
turned his immense powers. This Code has never been printed 
in a popular form, and exists only as a Blue Book, but it con- . 
tains some of Macaulay’s most characteristic writing. This 
important document consists of (1) Prefatory Letter to the 
Governor-General, (2) the body of the Code, with explanations, 
exceptions, and illustrations, (8) Notes numbered from A to 
R. ‘The copious use of illustrations is pointed out as a striking 
peculiarity of the Code, which was designed to be at once a 
Statute Book, and a collection of decided cases. We suppose, 
however, that this was the first time in legal history, in which 
a set of. imaginary cases, which might almost be called 
“Sketches of Stories,” were deliberately given as legal prece- 
dents. The illustrations strike us as indicating very strongly that 
Macaulay had not a judicial mind in the same way that the 
judicial faculty could have been predicated of Jeremy Ben- 
tham or Jchn Austin. Some of these illustrations, which are 
to be considered as decided cases, offend against the wise 
maxim, “de minimis non curat lew;”? some refer in most 
serious tragic spirit to practical jokes ; others are merely sen- 
sational and picturesque bits of stories. The legislation 
respecting practical jokes is simply absurd. We believe that 
in his youth Macaulay was subjected to annoyances of this. 
kind ; there is a story of his having been forcibly held down 
and shaved by some of his schoolfellows. 


“Z is sitting in a moored boat on a river, A unfastened the 
moorings, and thus intentionally causes the boat to drift down the 
stream. Here A intentionally causes motion to Z, and he does this 
by disposing substances in such a manner that the motion is pro- 
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duced without any other act on any person’s part. A has therefore 
intentionally used force to Z, and if he has done this without Z’s 
consent, in order to the committing of any offence, or intending or 
knowing it to be likely that this use of force may cause injury, fear, 
or annoyance to Z, A has committed an assault.” 


Here are some further instances of the sorrows of Z, and 
the ruffianism of A :— 


“A threatens to set a savage dog at Z, if Z goes along a path 
along which Z has a right to go. Z is thus prevented going along 
that path. A wrongfully restrains Z. 

“In the last illustration, if the dog be not really savage, but if 
A voluntarily causes Z to think that it is savage, and thereby pre- 
vents Z from going along the path, A wrongfully restrains Z. 

“7Z is bathing. A pours into the bath water which he knows to 
be boiling. Here A intentionally, by his own bodily power, causes 
such motion in the boiling water as brings that water into contact 
with Z, or with other water so situated that such contact must 
affect Z’s sense of feeling. A has therefore intentionally used force 
to Z, and if he bas done this without Z’s consent, intending or 
knowing it to be likely that he may thereby cause injury, fear, or 
annoyance to Z, A has committed an assault.” 


Here is the case of Lady Macbeth carefully transferred to 
the Jaw book :— 


“A, after wounding a person with a knife, goes into the room 
where Z is sleeping, smears Z’s clothes with blood, and lays the 
knife under Z’s pillow, intending not only that suspicion may be 
turned away from himself, but also that Z may be convicted of 
voluntarily causing grievous hurt. A is liable to punishment as a 
fabricator of false evidence.” 


The following might serve as a sensational incident in ene 
of Miss Braddon’s novels. In fact; we believe that more than 
one story-teller has used it :— 


“‘ Suppose it to be proved to the entire conviction of a criminal 
court that Z, the deceased, was in a very critical state of health; 
that A, the heir to Z’s property, had been informed by Z’s physi- 
cians that Z’s recovery absolutely depended on his being kept quiet 
in mind, and that the smallest mental excitement would endanger 
his life; that A immediately broke into Z’s sick-room, and told him 
a dreadful piece of intelligence, which was a pure invention; that 
Z went into fits, and died on the spot; that A had afterwards 
boasted of having cleared the way for himself to a good property 
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by this artifice; these things being fully proved, no judge could 
doubt that A had voluntarily caused the death of Z; nor do we 
perceive any reason for not punishing A in the same manner in 
which he would have been punished if he had mixed arsenic in Z’s 
medicine.” 





Here are one or two bookish offences which have a strong 
Macaulay tinge about them :— 


“‘A being exasperated at a passage in a book which is lying on 
the counter of Z, a bookseller, snatches it up and tears it to 
pieces. A has not committed theft, as he has not acted fraudu- 
lently, though he may have committed criminal trespass and mis- 
chief. 

“A takes up a book belonging to Z, ond reads it, not having 
any right over the book, and not having the consent of any per- 
son entitled to authorize A so todo. A trespasses.”’ 


This strikes us as hard lines upon A, and a sort of rule 
which would fall heavily on all bookworms, Macaulay himself 
included. 

On the whole, we are not very greatly impressed with the 
Code. <A high legal authority pronounced it ‘ impracticable, 
faulty, in short, absolutely valueless.” In point of fact, it slum- 
bered for a long time, and a writer in the Calcutta Englishman 
says that, had his Penal Code been put in force at the time 
he draughted it, instead of being beneficial, it would have been 
mischievous in its effects ; and had it at any time been adopted 
in the form in which he left it, it would have broken down 
almost as soon as it was promulgated. 

In another direction, however, Macaulay permanently set 
his mark on Indian institutions. When he arrived in Calcutta, 
the education question was exciting as much keen discussion as 
recently did the 25th clause among ourselves. ‘The contest 
was between the Anglicists and the Orientalists on the Board of 
Public Instruction. Before his arrival, the Orientalists had 
had it all their own way, but he completely reversed the 
tables. Ten thousand a year had been spent in publishing 
Oriental texts, in translating English books into Arabic and 
Sanscrit, and remunerating learned natives. The Orientalists 
were for maintaining the statu quo. The Anglicists held that 
it would-be a good thing if all the Sanscrit and Arabic books 
were destroyed, and the learned natives ‘themselves elimi- 
nated,’ and urged that the funds should be spent on the 
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promotion of Western literature, languages, and science. 
Macaulay threw himself with characteristic vehemence into the 
Anglicists’ side. Macaulay had been in India only a few 
months, when on Feb. 2, 1835, he issued his celebrated Educa- 
tion Minute, ‘“‘ A minute which will live in the memory of all 
interested in the education of the people of India, probably as 
long as the language in which it was written.” “TI conceive,” 
he said, “‘ that we have at present no right to the respectable 
name of a Board of Public Instruction. We are a Board for 
wasting public money; for printing books which are of less 
value than the paper on which they are printed was while it 
was blank; for giving artificial encouragement to absurd 
history, absurd metaphysics, absurd physic, and absurd theo- 
logy ; for raising up a band of scholars who find their scholar- 
ships an incumbrance and a blemish, who live on the public 
while they are receiving their education, and whose education 
is so utterly useless, that when they have received it, they 
must either starve or live on the public all the rest of their 
lives.” He speaks of the value of modern literature in a 
manner remarkably parallel with his language on the same 
subject in his essay on Sir William Temple. He appeals as an 
example to Russia, “which in the time of our grandfathers 
was probably behind the Punjab, may, in the time of our 
grandchildren, be pressing close on France and Britain in this 
career of improvement. And how was this change effected ? 
Not by flattering national prejudices, not by feeding the mind 
of young Muscovites with the old woman’s stories which his 
rude fathers had believed ; not by filling his head with lymg 
legends about St. Nicholas; not by encouraging him to study 
the great question, whether the world was or was not created 
on the 13th of September; not by calling him a learned 
native when he has mastered all these points of knowledge ; 
but by teaching him those foreign languages in which the 
greatest mass of information had been laid up, and thus 
putting all that information within his reach. The languages 
of Western Europe civilized Russia: I cannot doubt that they 
will do for the Hindoo what they have done for the Tartar.” 
Macaulay carried the day. He triumphantly carried the 
Governor-General and the Council along with him, and an 
ordinance was promulgated which changed the entire system. 
It was through his influence that a system: of Public Instruc- 
tion was promulyated, which with the railway and the telegraph 
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have changed the face of this country, and the natives can now 
enter the civil service and sit on the bench with English judges. 
This was a great achievement, and we see that the most active 
years of his life, so far from being practically fruitless as some 
imperfectly informed writers have said, have been fraught with 
far-reaching results. The people of India have lived under the 
influence of the famous Education Minute ever since Lord 
Auckland’s time. At the same time that its great material 
benefits have been admitted, it has also been sharply criticised. 
It did what ought to have been done, but at the same time 
it discarded what ought not to have been discarded. Macaulay 
obviously did wrong in looking at the question as one of the 
comparative value of literatures. To discard Sanscrit and 
Arabic from Indian studies, would be like discarding Norman- 
French and Anglo-Saxon from English literature, and the 
natives of India had a right to insist that their early language 
and literature should be respected, preserved, and studied. 
This should have been done, and might not necessarily have 
prevented the encouragement and development of the study 
of western literature. 

While Mr. Macaulay was making his homeward voyage from 
India, he had the misfortune of losing his father, the celebrated 
Zachary Macaulay. He came to England by the “ Lord Hunger- 
ford,” in June, 1838, shortly before the coronation; his father had 
died in the previous month. He very soon went abroad, and tra- 
velled fora time in Italy. During this Italian tour he carefully 
worked up the localities which are mentioned in the “ Lays of 
Ancient Rome.” This was characteristic of Macaulay. The 
readers of the History will recall various localities, such as the 
shores of Torbay, Sedgemoor, Glencoe, which are carefully 
sketched from minute personal observation. He would some- 
times take up his abode for weeks together, an unnoted 
visitant, in the neighbourhood of famous sites. All our realistic 
historians do the same thing, as may easily be seen in the 
cases of such writers as Froude and Freeman. The Italian 
tour was merely a prelude to the return to public life. He- 
was gathering up his energies for a spring. He had not been 
at home many months before he was offered the post of Judge 
Advocate. This was declined, and it was stated in the papers 
that he would accept nothing that did not bring with it a 
seat in the Cabinet. In the meantime he was brought in for 


Edinburgh. He told Mr. Black that he would not spend more 
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than £500 on the election, and he did not in the least care if 
he was not elected. ‘I dislike the restraints of official life; I 
love freedom, leisure, and letters. Salary is no object to me, 
for my income, though small, is sufficient for a man who has 
no ostentatious tastes.” 

He had only been in Parliament one session when he 
became Secretary-at-War in the recess. He and Mr. Shiel, 
who had also accepted high office, went to Windsor Castle to 
be sworn in as members of the Privy Council. “These men 
Privy Councillors! ”” exclaimed the “Times.” ‘ These men 
petted at Windsor Castle! Faugh! Why, they are hardly fit 
to fill up the vacancies that have occurred by the lamented 
deaths of her Majesty’s two favourite monkeys.” We have 
certainly improved the style of our political amenities since 
that date. His seat being vacated by his acceptance of office, 
he had to seek re-election at Edinburgh, and dated his ad- 
dress ‘‘ Windsor Castle, October 1, 1839.” This was rather 
in bad taste. The papers talked about Mr. Macaulay’s “ little 
place in Berkshire.” Sir Robert Peel alluded with much irony 
toit. “From the proud keep of Windsor you proclaimed 
your fidelity to them, not from the gratification of any vulgar 
personal vanity, but from the firm resolution that truth should 
be spoken in high places, and that from the palace of kings 
the comfortable tidings of Radical Reform should be conveyed 
by a voice of authority.” Sir Robert described Mr. Macaulay 
as “panting for distinction.” In this debate on vote of want 
of confidence, Macaulay unguardedly spoke of himself as “ the 
first Cabinet Minister who had addressed the House,” and 
Lord Stanley raised a cheer and laugh by alluding to the 
“ first Cabinet Minister.” 

In the recess Lord Holland died. Macaulay’s famous 
description of Holland House will be recollected, and Holland 
House has no more brilliant memories than his own. Judge 
Talfourd describes him then as one “ in whose vast and joyous 
memory all the mighty past lived and glowed anew.” Macaulay 
was a prince in what is now almost the lost art of conversa- 
tion. His power consisted in the knowledge of detail, the 
unrivalled collocation of facts, the picturesque grouping of 
historical and literary circumstances, and a certain bow-wow 
style, in which he was not very different from the sesqui- 
pedalian Johnson. In the recent charming work on Holland 
House, the Princess Marie Lichstenstein tells us how Lady 
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Holland could snub him, who could snub every one else. She 
would tap the table, and say, ‘‘ Now, Macaulay, we have had 
enough of this.” Macaulay’s talk had a tendency to run into 
monologue. There are authentic stories how people have 
been known to go to sleep under it. Sydney Smith called 
him a book in breeches, and thought it a matter of con- 
gratulation that he had sometimes brilliant flashes of silence. 
Macaulay could seldom produce a bon mot such as Sydney 
Smith could throw off in profusion. One rather good thing I 
remember. A man I know was discussing with him the merits 
of a certain popular preacher. The preacher was rather of the 
Charles Honeyman kind, noted for ringletted hair, and a 
waving of hands. ‘He is a hypocrite,” said Macaulay. ‘ No,” 
answered his friend, “he is not that; he is only affected.” 
** And what is affectation,” answered Macaulay, “ but hypo- 
crisy in trifles?” It was chiefly by the eloquence of his con- 
versation and by his varied infinite information, that Macaulay’s 
table-talk might vie with Selden’s or Coleridge’s. When he 
was staying at Glasgow once, the conversation at his host’s 
table turned on the subject of jewels. Macaulay gave a minute 
account of all the regalia of Europe. He prided himself on 
his memory, and perhaps nothing mortified him more than a 
failure of memory, He has been seen to shed tears when he 
could not finish a quotation which he had commenced. ‘This 
happened once when he was staying at Cambridge. He de- 
lighted in recalling his Cambridge days, and especially in 
talking about poor ‘‘ Walker of Trinity.” He told the story 
of the Cole Dewm church. I[t is rather a good one. A man 
named Cole left some money toa church, on condition that his 
name appeared on the sacred edifice. This appeared to be an 
insuperable difficulty, but it was solved by a Cambridge wit 
suggesting that the words Cole Deum might be an appropriate 
inscription above the porch. And so it remains. 

The general election of 1841 went very distinctly against 
the Ministry, even more so than the election of 1874. It was 
hopeless to raise any further difficulties about the Ladies of 
the Bedchamber. They had to go at last. He said, that at 
the final dinner, when the Queen and the ladies were present, 
scarcely a word was spoken, and that tears and regrets after- 
wards broke forth without restraint. Mr. Macaulay was re- 
elected without a contest; more fortunate than many of the 
late Ministerialists ; more fortunate than he was in later years. 
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Next year he brought out the “ Lays.” They had been written, 
not inappropriately, in the War Office. <A great deal of litera- 
ture—notably ‘that by the two Mills—has been produced in 
public offices, between ten and four. Very soon after the 
meeting of Parliament, the question of the Corn Laws cropped 
up, on which he spoke at some length. It is remarkable 
that he was quite silent when the question still more promi- 
nently emerged in the last session of this memorable Parlia- 
ment. He spoke much about India; and on this subject he 
would speak with peculiar authority. He vehemently attacked 
Lord Ellenborough, and counselled the Board of Directors not 
to hesitate to recall him; and the Directors practically acted 
on his advice. 

Coming back to the connection between Edinburgh and 
Macaulay, it must be owned that Edinburgh stultified itself 
completely. While both its members voted in favour of the 
Maynooth grant, it was only against Mr. Macaulay that its 
chief wrath was excited. He was re-elected on taking office in 
1847, but it was known that the great fight would come off at 
the general election close at hand. The “ bray of Exeter 
Hall” was not forgotten. It was a singularly ungracious 
remark, especially when we recollect that, speaking histori- 
cally, his own father had been one of the brayers of Exeter 
Hall, and that in younger days he himself had brayed a little 
on his own account, in company with the now despised Hvan- 
gelicals. He was thrown out byavery large majority. In his 
farewell letter to the electors, he said, “‘ I shall always be proud 
to think that I once enjoyed your favour, but permit me to 
say, I shall remember not less proudly how I risked and how 
I lost it.’ He felt very keenly that day of “ tumult, strife, 
defeat.” In the autobiographical poem written on the occa- 
sion, he makes his good genius say, with more spiteful expres- 
sion than such a personage should employ— 


* Amidst the din of all things fell and vile, 
Hate’s yell, and envy’s hiss, and folly’s bray, 
Remember me; and with an unforced smile 
See riches, baubles, flatterers, pass away.” 


He could easily have been returned for another place, but 
he was resolved that if he could not sit for Edinburgh, he 
would not sit at all—very different to Mr. Gladstone, who, with 
much common sense, hardly cares for what place he sits, and 
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would have sat for Oxford with a majority of one. Six years 
later, Edinburgh condemned and stultified itself by returning 
him, without solicitation, at the head of the poll. 

Hvery one was glad when Macaulay was returned once more, 
and most people thought that he had been unworthily excluded. 
But Edinburgh, as a municipality, had exhibited the most 
absurd inconsistency. We believe that Macaulay felt his ex- 
clusion very keenly, although he professed to be even content. 
It was almost a national disaster that he should be absent from 
Parliament during the few remaining years in which he might 
have mingled actively inits councils. After his return, he only 
made two speeches in the House. It was a curious and exciting 
scene—indeed, one of the most memorable occasions in Parlia- 
mentary history—when he rose once more, and by his single 
influence threw out a bill which had nearly reached its last 
stage. He only made one other speech; and it is remarkable 
that his final subject was India, and his final words recall the 
language of the Education Minute: “I can only say for my- 
self, with regard to this question, that, in my opinion, we 
shall not secure or prolong our dominion in India by attempt- 
ing to exclude the natives of that country from a share in its 
government, or by attempting to discourage their study of 
Western learning; and I will only say further that, however 
that may be, I will never consent to keep them ignorant in 
order to keep them manageable, or to govern them in igno- 
rance in order to govern them long.’’ Once or twice he 
had intended to speak in the House of Lords, but he never 
did so. 

I have made some reference to Lord Macaulay’s published 
correspondence, and a few additional notes may be permitted. 
I once submitted a letter of his to a person who professed to 
tell character by the handwriting. According to this indi- 
vidual, the handwriting was that of a dull, ignorant person, 
and the dismay was great when I raised my hand and showed 
the name of thé writer. The late Mr. Lathbury, of Bristol, a 
great authority on the subject of the “ Nonjuror,” showed me an 
extremely interesting correspondence that passed between him 
and Lord Macaulay on this subject. By my advice, the “‘ Cor- 
respondence ”’ was published in the old “ Literary Gazette,” 
where it may be disinterred by the curious. ‘The remarkable 
circumstance about it is that Macaulay, who, as Lord Mel- 
bourne said, “‘ always made so cocksure”’ about everything, 
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made some distinct admissions of fallibility. Mr. Lathbury,a 
learned, quiet, hard-working man, was much pleased in showing 
me Macaulay’s letters, and the copy of the ‘‘ History” which 
he sent him. Mr. Gladstone, in his “‘ Chapter of Autobio- 
graphy,” gives a brief but interesting correspondence between 
him and Macaulay. The essay followed by the letter seems 
somewhat to have disturbed Mr. Gladstone’s mind on the 
subject of ‘Church and State, but even in 1868 he does not 
fully coincide with his reasoning. ‘The year after Macaulay’s 
death, the late Bishop of Exeter, Dr. Phillpotts, published a 
rather long and very interesting correspondence between him- 
self and Macaulay. The two great men exchanged the most 
profuse compliments, andthe Bishop warmly pressed Macaulay 
to visit him at that exquisite villa on Anstis Cove, so well 
known to all sojourners at Torquay. Macaulay answers: 
“* Before another edition of my book appears, I shall have time 
to weigh your observations carefully, and to examine the works 
to which you have called my attention. You have convinced 
me of the propriety of making some alteration. But I hope 
that you will not accuse me of pertinacity if I add that, as far 
as I can at present judge, the alterations will be slight, and 
that on the great point at issue my opinion is unchanged.” 
The Bishop is dissatisfied with this very scanty amount of re- 
tractation—could he ever have expected that Macaulay would 
have given more ?—and returns manfully to the charge. Our 
impression is that the Bishop certainly has the best of the 
argument, but Macaulay was a very unlikely person to be con- 
vinced. The old Bishop says: ‘ Do not think me very angry, 
when I say that a person willing to come to such a conclusion 
would make an invaluable foreman of a jury to convict another 
Algernon Sidney. Sincerely, I never met so monstrous an 
attempt to support a foregone conclusion.” Here Dr. Phill- 
potts is evidently losing his temper. He is using those more 
trenchant weapons of controversy which none could use more 
powerfully than Macaulay. But perhaps from courtesy, per- 
haps from the consciousness of a weak cause which could not 
be effectually supported by strong language, he gave no reply, 
and we do not hear of another invitation to Bishopstowe. 
Macaulay, indeed, was always noted for his hard, dogmatic 
belief in his own infallibility, and the sledge-hammer violence 
with which he rebuked a literary, as if it had been a moral, error. 
This weakness almost approached the character of a moral blot, 
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an intellectual fault ; this tendency to scornful encounter, to the 
use of rough and rude language, I have now before me several 
books from Lord Macaulay’s library, on which he made rough 
notes as he read. The most characteristically marked is Lord 
Orrery’s Letters to his Son, Hamilton Boyle, on Swift’s 
Life and Writings. Both on the first and last page we have a 
date given, July 23, 1835, so that we may suppose that it was 
read through in a day, perhaps, with a certain proportion of 
“skip.” Lord Orrery begins with giving a character of Swift 
from his own reminiscences, and Lord Macaulay has written on 
the margin, “This seems a fair character.” This is the only 
civil remark he makes. At the end of the first chapter he 
writes, “‘ Wretchedly written.”” Lord Orrery begins one letter 
to his son, “ My dear Ham,” and Macaulay annotates, “‘ One 
would think this was a letter from Noah.” He even sneers at 
the author’s social rank, little thinking that he would one day 
be a lord himself. ‘ A most earl-like performance.” “ Off, 
off, my lord!” ‘A learned nobleman—‘ stap my vitals !’— 
eloquent for a lord!” Again: ‘ Wretched pedantry,” “ trash,” 
** folly,’ “ shame—shame,” “may the Lord help thee, thou 
art a great fool.” Lord Orrery finds fault with the orthography 
of the day, and Macaulay writes, “ His lordship’s lamentations 
over our language remind me of Colonel Turner’s last dying 
speech and confession.” He writes opposite the narrative 
about Stella : ‘A good story made ridiculous by Lord Orrery’s 
way of telling it.” Orrery says he cannot recollect scarcely a 
couplet of Swift’s to Bolingbroke; Macaulay annotates: “I 
recollect a good many couplets, and some of the finest passages 
of Swift’s prose.” On one page he scribbles, ‘A most pro- 
digious ass;”? on another, ‘Really, this book makes one 
ashamed of being a human being.” Lord Orrery very truly 
says, “The voyage to the Houyhnhnms” is areal insult to man- 
kind ;” Macaulay catches him up, and says, “This book is a 
real insult to mankind, I think.” Macaulay writes against one 
acute remark, “Stolen.” On another passage he says, “ This 
is so well said that I can hardly think it was Orrery’s own 
thought.” He sometimes writes down, rather after a young 
lady’s fashion, “ sublime,” “ delicately expressed,” “a grand 
style,” where he ought to have added, like Artemus Ward, 
“‘N.B.—This is wrote sarcastic.” Lord Orrery tells his son 
that he means to treat on “such subjects as will teach you to 
follow some moral virtue, or to shun some moral evil.” Macaulay 
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annotates, “ Well said, old Noah.” Lord Orrery uses the 
phrase, “I am of opinion ;’ “An important fact,’ sneers 
Macaulay. ‘‘I am induced to believe ;” ‘‘ What induced 
you?” asks his unsympathetic reader. Lord Orrery says, 
“The style of the whole pamphlet ”—meaning one of Swift’s 
—‘‘is impartial ;” “‘ What the deuce is an impartial style?” 
asks Macaulay. 

Lord Orrery apologizes for having inserted these “ scraps 
of letters.” Macaulay annotates: ‘To think of the impu- 
dence of a fellow who makes an apology for printing these 
interesting letters of eminent men, and makes none for in- 
flicting 300 pages of his own trash on us.” He writes against 
Orrery’s criticism of “ Gulliver’s T'ravels:” ‘ All nonsense 
together. You have not the faintest notion of 8.’s design.” 
At times he appears to relent. He owns that some lines of 
Orrery’s are better than he expected, and writes at one place 
that this is the first sensible remark he has seen. But his 
general verdict on the last page is ‘‘ most contemptible trash.” 
Lord Orrery says of his great relative, ‘‘ Who could prevail 
upon himself to ridicule so good a man as Mr. Boyle?” Ma- 
caulay annotates: “ There is a Boyle who is entitled to no 
such protection.” 

These marginalia have some genuine contributions to the 
subject. On one statement of the author’s, Macaulay says: 
“ Orrery was very ill informed. The minister would doubtless 
have been glad to do anything for 8., but I am inclined to 
think that the place which 8. occupied in the Tory party, 
though far higher than that which Orrery assigns to him, was 
below that which he stated, and perhaps fancied that he occu- 
pied.” On turning to another book annotated by Macaulay, 
“ Harris’s Hermes,” we find that he does not at all go into the 
subject matter, for which he had little mental affinity, but in- 
dulges after his manner in verbal criticisms. He has written 
on the title page, “‘a poor, bad book.’ ‘This it certainly is 
not ; Lord Malmesbury has no such reason to be ashamed of his 
ancestor. It never seems to have occurred to his mind that 
he might himself be exposed to the same merciless criticism 
that he was always so ready to bestow on others. Yet there 
is a large and increasing body of criticism that has steadily 
fastened upon Lord Macaulay’s writings; has impugned vari- 
ous of his statements and conclusions, and threatens seriously 
to impeach his character for fairness and impartiality. 
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A good deal of interest has been excited on the subject of 
Lord Macaulay’s religion. A clergyman wrote a book after 
his decease, in which he said that the question of his eternal 
salvation was a matter “of much interest.”? Mr. Preston, his 
evangelical tutor, reported how that his disposition was good, 
and his reverence for religion what he could wish. In his 
reputed Cambridge speech on Oliver Cromwell he says, “ It 
was the opinion of Baxter, that at one period of his life, he 
was sincere. JBut, sir, I believe that a thirst for personal 
aggrandisement never yet accompanied true religion. The 
Christian aims at power—if he aims at it at all—not for his 
own sake, but for others. Cromwell might at some time have 
been influenced by religious feelings ; but the great idol of his 
heart was ambition; this, like the Ur of the Chaldeans, de- 
voured all the rest.” 

A curious scene happened during the Leeds election. An 
elector wished to know the religious creed of Messrs. Marshall 
and Macaulay. Macaulay rose hastily from his seat, and called 
out, “Who calls for that? May I see him stand up?” Ma- 
caulay insisted that the individual should stand up upon a form, 
and after a great row the individual did so, and was recognized 
as a local preacher of the Methodist connexion. “I do most 
deeply regret that any person should think it necessary to 
make a meeting like this an arena for theological discussion. 
My answer is short and in one word—I regret that it should 
be necessary to utter it—Gentlemen, Iam a Christian ..... 
It never shall be said if my election for Leeds depended on it 
alone, that I was the first person to introduce discussion upon 
such a question.” Macaulay once said that he hoped the 
State would never support Christianity in India. This is a 
prevalent opinion among Indian politicians, and very good 
Christians might hold it, but it is not the opinion of such men 
as Sir Henry Lawrence, and it may be questioned whether 
this is the opinion which will be eventually accepted. 

It is a remarkable fact that he used to say that he intended 
to give some years’ special attention to religious subjects. 
This is singular, as no man can be certain that he will have 
the years, or that he will really be able to devote them in the 
way that he intends. Where he went to reside, at Holly 
Lodge, -Kensington—which is carefully to be distinguished 
from Holly Lodge, Highgate—he applied for sittings at that 
old parish church at Kensington which has now disappeared. 
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There was only a single sitting in the building that could be 
spared, and that one was placed at his disposal. He wished 
that the vicar’s collector would call on him, and explain all 
about the charities, and he became a generous contributor. 
But large-heartedness and generosity were of the very essence 
of his character. He used to give a sum of money towards 
the education of a number of young children, who might be 
supposed to have some slight claim on him. The children 
grew up, and his help was not, strictly speaking, any longer 
required. This fact was communicated to him by the clergy- 
man who had been the channel of his benevolence. Macaulay : 
however wrote back to say that he should be glad to be 
allowed to contribute as heretofore, to the good of these young 
people. I knew a German gentleman whose wife’s researches 
into early English history had been full of interest to Macaulay. 
By a sudden reverse he lost all his property, and was eventually 
obliged to become a teacher of languages. What grieved him 
most of all, was the utter indifference with which the story of 
his fallen forturies was received by former friends. ‘The case 
was very different with Macaulay. He received him with the 
heartiest kindness, and made him accept a large sum of money. 
But Macaulay’s outgoings far exceeded the scriptural tithe. 
It is calculated that he gave away a quarter of his means. No 
man’s personal character stood higher than his. On one 
occasion Lord John Russell came down to consult him on a 
critical question, and told the House of Commons how he had 
been guided by his opinion. His kind of excellence belonged, 
however, to a very different order than that of his father, 
Zachary, who, leaving letters to his son, devoted himself to 
the work of practical benevolence. ‘There was about the son 
an intense self-consciousness, a thirst for glory, an impatience 
of the least dimming of his fame very foreign to his father’s 
character, and it may almost be thought that the root and 
spring of character lay in self, and not in things external 
to self. . 

There are several public appearances which Macaulay made 
beyond those noted which are full of interest. The address 
which he gave the students of the University of Glasgow, as 
Lord Rector—which he read with a wonderful management of 
voice—occasioned a most remarkable scene. As he went 
about Glasgow, crowds followed him everywhere, just to catch 
a look of him, just to see his autograph when he wrote his 
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name on the books of some public institution. The citizens 
gave him the freedom of the city in a gold box, at a mighty 
gathering within the great City Hall. On this occasion he 
showed an unwonted degree of emotion. ‘This box, my 
lord, I shall prize as long as I live, and when I am gone ”— 
here his voice faltered with deep; emotion—“it will be prized 
by those dearest to me.” In a high-pitched tone he said, 
“The feelings which contention and rivalry naturally call forth, 
and from which I do not pretend to have been exempted, have 
had time to cool down. I look on the events in which I bore 
a part, as calmly, I think, as on the events of the last century.” 
But this was not so. <A few years later he was addressing a 
rattling party-speech to the electors of Edinburgh. He is a 
thorough partizan; a partizan even in the History, where 
we see the advocate, and not the chief-justice. Once in the 
House he called himself a Conservative as well as a Liberal, 
whereat the Conservatives ‘ somewhat grimly smiled.” 

Lord Macaulay’s state of health was not favourable to 
public appearances, and abbreviated the hours he could spend 
on his History. His complaint was, we understand, that very 
common one of chronic bronchitis with heart symptoms. Like 
too many chronic patients he became at times careless, and 
did not observe tle conditions on which his health depended. 
One day he was met in Bloomsbury, in bitter wind and 
weather, on his way to the British Museum. He did not work 
in the Reading-room, as we have seen Archbishop Trench 
and other scholars do, but had a special place appropriated to 
himself. He was met on his road there by a relative, who 
was amazed at seeing him on foot in such health, and at such 
a season. Macaulay explained that he wanted to save the 
horses. It is not uncommon to meet people who are more 
careful about their horses than about themselves. His relative 
persuaded him to take a cab and go home at once. ‘The infirm 
state of his health continued. After his re-election to Edin- 
burgh, a rumour spread that he was dead; he had invited the 
electors to meet him, but he was unable to address them, 
After his first great speech in Parliament, he was almost over- 
come by the effort, and as he was seen strolling down Piccadilly 
muttering half aloud the sentences which were ‘‘ destined one 
day to astonish and delight the world,” those who watched 
the great man, saw with concern the sickliness of his aspect. 

In 1858 he was made High Steward of Cambridge. He came 
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down for the occasion, but he was evidently in great ill-health, 
and his voice was hardly audible. His words were few, as he 
said he must reserve his strength for another occasion. That 
occasion was the banquet which celebrated his inauguration. 
In returning thanks, he said, “ You will not regard my thanks 
as the less sincere, because uttered in a very few words; there 
was a time when I could have commanded a hearing in much 
larger and stormier assemblies, but that time is passed; and I 
feel that if I can now do anything to serve my country, it will be 
best done in the quiet retirement of my own library. It is now 
five years since I raised my voice in public, and it is not likely, 
unless there be some special call of duty, that I shall ever raise 
it in public again.”” The words were prophetic. He never 
spoke in public again, and died, somewhat suddenly, at the 
close of the following year. It was the kind of end of which 
Young writes: ‘‘ Beware, Lorenzo, the slow-sudden death.” 
We are reminded of the final lines of the final fragments of 
his History, how William the Third felt his time was short, 
and grieved with a grief such as noble spirits feel, to think 
that he must leave his work only half finished. 

Lord Macaulay’s will, a laconic legal document, was made 
about a year before his death. The property was sworn under 
eighty thousand, but it was necessary afterwards that it should 
be re-sworn under seventy thousand. The person first named, is 
his brother, the late Rev. John Macaulay ; his brother Charles, a 
half brother, a sister, two nephews, two nieces. His executor 
has a legacy—no legacy is under a thousand pounds—and 
leave to select a hundred books from his library. With the 
exception of these few legacies, the whole of the property 
went to the Trevelyans, the children taking twenty thousand 
pounds among them, and Lady Trevelyan the remainder, and 
allrights. It isa careful, thoughtful, just will. By the death of 
Lady Trevelyan, great and most interesting bequests of his copy- 
rightsand MSS. fell into otherhands. By the law of copyright 
—a law which he himself settled—the copyright of his earlier 
essays have expired, and they are nowreprinted at almost nominal 
prices. The other copyrights expire in their course, but it is 
hardly likely that in any other form his writings will enjoy the 
popularity which they possessed in his lifetime. The blot of the 
History was its Brobdingnagian proportions ; he exhausted his 
strength on the foundation, and we have hardly the half-raised 
walls of the superstructure. F’, ARNOLD. 
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Meliora Latent. 
BY E. LYNN LINTON, AUTHOR OF ‘LIZZIE LORTON,” ETC. 


—-— 


CHAPTER I. 
THE CHENOWETHS OF PORTH TRENANCE. 


THE house on Huer’s Height was quite finished this twenty- 
fifth day of February, and the family was expected at the end 
of the week. It had been a two years’ matter of daily occu- 
pation—not all of pleasure—to the people of Porth Trenance 
to watch the gradual progress of the somewhat pretentious 
mansion which Mr. Bristowe, owner of some china-clay works 
at St. Michael’s, had built on the top of their famous cliff. 
Though a fellow-countryman in a broad ethnological sense, he 
was a “stranger” to the narrow world of the cove; and they 
secretly resented his establishing himself among them, regard- 
ing him as an intruder whose settlement they would willingly 
have disputed if they could. But as he had bought the land 
and laid the bricks honestly enough, they had no cause against 
him ; and were fain to submit to the presence of a man who 
counted with them much as a strong-handed usurper might 
count in a larger sphere. 

A new dweller among them, were he the best fellow alive, 
would be naturally held as an enemy by the clannish people of 
the cove ; but when it came to a man like Mr. Bristowe, they 
had some show of reason for their dislike, at least so far as 
report went; for Mr. Bristowe had but a poor kind of character 
in the parts where he was known, and few were found to say a 
good word for him. If a genial boon companion, and hospit- 
able in a certain showy way—and every one allowed he was 
that—he was known to be a man having but one serious object 
in life, that of making a fortune at the quickest rate of speed 
possible and with the greatest indifference to the means. 
And this was infinitely sinful in the minds of the simple fisher- 
men of the cove, Wesleyans to a man, and revivalists of a 
specially ardent kind. For though Cornish men and women 
are no more Arcadian than the rest of us, and have the respect 
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for money characteristic of this nineteenth century, yet they 
have preserved more integrity in the outlying districts than is 
generally found in towns and populous villages; and such a 
set of men as the Chenoweths, for instance, would as soon 
have thought of selling themselves bodily to the Evil One as of 
turning a penny save in the strictest way of honesty. Under- 
stand, they were willing enough to turn their pennies, and as 
often and as profitably as might be; but not by sleight-of- 
hand, nor yet with dirty ones; and Mr. Bristowe’s hands were 
said to be very fine-fingered and dirty too. 

This flavour of dirt, then, added to the natural disinclination 
of the close-bound cove to admit a stranger within its gates 
at all, rendered the prospect of the new-comers at Huer’s 
Height by no means well liked; even though more money 
would be spent among the people, and a few odds and ends 
might be expected to float downwards from the great house to 
the little ones. But, as Ephraim Chenoweth said, “ Money was 
a brave thing, but aright heart was a braver;”’ and the inference 
to be drawn was, that James Bristowe, owner of the china-clay 
works at St. Michael’s, had by no means a right heart, and was 
not what he should have been. 

Ephraim Chenoweth, the present patriarch at Porth Tre- 
nance, represented a long line of local worthies. True, he and 
his forebears had been but poor hard-working fishermen 
who had lived and loved and wrought and died in an obscure 
fishing hamlet on the Cornish coast; men who had never 
known the world, never amassed riches, never tasted power ; 
men without more ambition than was comprised in the endea- 
vour to do their simple life’s work well, to catch much fish 
and sell it at a fair rate of remuneration, to take care of their 
boats and their nets, to marry decent women and bring up a 
handful of stalwart sons and wisely-walking daughters; but 
they were men who had been sages and heroes in their own 
small way, and to whom was due the honour that is awarded to 
their brothers of higher renown. 

There had never been a time since Porth Trenance was a 
fishing village at all when a Chenoweth had not been its best 
man. Nobleness and a good example had run in the blood 
somehow ; and though one might have been farther on in the 
way of grace than another, none had slipped down into the dark 
ways of crime, and dishonour had never set its mark against 
their names. For all this, they had wot got so far before the 
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world as even to own the little cottage which each head of the 
family had hired by terms as weekly tenant—no more; and 
had never raised themselves beyond their original status of 
hard-working fishermen, fighting with nature for their daily 
food, paying their way with scrupulous exactness, but not 
saving for more than a rainy day of short duration, and if 
holding an honourable name holding none the less a lowly 
place. 

The present family of Chenoweths consisted of a band of 
brothers, six in all, grouped round one grand central figure, 
the handsome, white-haired, blind old father—men whom the 
whole world agreed to respect, and against whom calumny 
itself had nothing to say; good husbands, good sons, good 
fathers; six brothers standing together shoulder to shoulder 
as close as Highlanders, honest, frugal, enduring; men such 
as make the very pith and marrow of English life, but of whom 
history takes no account. As they had been a large family, 
and many gaps had come among them, the six brothers 
ranged from the ages of twenty-one to forty-seven; the 
youngest, David, being nine years younger than Amos who 
stood next to him, and twenty-six years younger than Richard, 
the eldest of them all. 

This youngest was the only one unmarried, and the neigh- 
bours said it was beginning to be time now that he should 
settle himself; and the woman he ought to take was his cousin, 
Constance Lawson, who had come to keep her uncle Ephraim’s 
house two years ago when his daughter Mary married. She 
was the very fit for him, they said; and so she seemed to be, 
for she was a pretty brown-haired girl, had a sweet womanly 
way with her, was of blameless repute, deft in her household 
work, and a good manager of small means. But she had had 
no schooling; and his wife must at least be able to read the 
Bible and write her own name, David used to think when he 
was now twitted and now exhorted. He was a good scholar 
himself, and something more; and, he thought, where would 
they be in the long winter evenings when there was no work 
on hand, the house gear all clewed up, and the fish asleep at the 
bottom of the bay? Marriage was a grave thing to David, the 
young man who as yet had only dreamed not felt ; and some- 
thing more was wanted, at least by him, than a light hand in 
the oven and a strong one at the wash-tub. Not that he 
undervalued these essentials of good living; and he was well 
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content that Cousin Constance should be pre-eminent in her 
own special sphere; but for himself, the woman he loved must 
supplement these with something higher and more gracious. 

There was nothing unseemly in the fact that these two young 
people, David and Constance, lived together in the same 
cottage, unmarried and only cousinsas they were. The neigh- 
bours thought no ill where there was none for them to think. 
Indeed, had the thing been cause of scandal, the family would 
have prevented it ; for David, as the Benjamin, was still but a 
lad in the eyes of his brothers, “ much as one with their own 
sons ;” while he, in his turn, gave them the obedience of a son, 
and would as soon have thought of disobeying Ephraim himself 
as his brothers Richard, or George, or Captain Jack. Even 
Amos had his hand on the rein when he chose to check it; but 
he was wise and seldom did; though James, the preacher, 
exercised his young soul sorely. Richard, as the eldest, was 
of course the one who had the most authority over him; but 
then he had authority in a way over them all, as the old father’s 
delegate. He had taken things into his own hands when 
Ephraim had been struck blind, twelve years ago now ; and it 
had been by his persuasion that Jack had sold his lugger, that 
George had left the boat-builder’s yard at Hayle, that James 
and Amos had discharged themselves from the Peninsula and 
Oriental steamer trading between Australia and China, and 
that all had come to Porth Trenance to make a fishing partner- 
ship together. Better that, he said, than scaling away, each 
man for himself, after the usual manner of families. And he 
was justified by the result; for though poor men still, they 
were prosperous in their degree; and the combination was a 
strong one. 

As to the part each man played in this little patriarchal drama 
it may be said now once and for ever, that Richard was the man 
of business and leader of the group; Captain Jack the hardy 
sailor and clever navigator who knew every trick of the tide 
and every swirl of the currents; George the cunning handi- 
craftsman, crabpot-maker, boat-builder, sail-mender, and the 
like ; James the quiet worker, fisherman at sea, preacher and 
prayer-leader on land; Amos the sweet singer, good at every 
turn and set to many ; young David, thoughtful, dreamy, rest- 
less at heart, often wondering what ailed him, and scarce so 
satisfied with his life as the rest. 

In the midst stood old blind Ephraim with his long years 
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of honour behind him; proud of his honourable name and 
blameless past, proud of his fine sons, his modest daughters ; 
often exhorting them to be worthy of those who had gone before, 
to keep well and closely together, and, above all, to keep their 
hearts and hands clean, as the Chenoweths had ever done. 

It was one of those fine days in the early part of March, 
when the coming spring seems to send a messenger before it and 
all life has a sweet foretaste of joy. Snowdrops and crocuses 
had long flecked the cottage gardens with patches of silver 
and gold, and now sweet violets alternated with ‘ rathe” 
primroses and wind-flowers, while Lent lilies began to bud in 
sunny spots, and the pyrus starred the cottage walls with its 
rosettes of flame. The birds were singing in the bushes; the 
skylarks carolled overhead ; the swift blue waves came leaping 
merrily on shore as if they never known storm nor passion, had 
never shaken the gaunt cliffs with their fury, nor beaten the 
life out of stately ships caught in the boiling currents like 
autumn leaves in a breeze. It wasall placid brightness to-day, 
all hope and joy, and the promise of better things behind ; as 
if the earth laughed out to the sky and the sky smiled back an 
answer. 

These sweet signs and sounds of spring came like jocund 
memories of his glad youth to Ephraim, as he sat in the sun- 
shine waiting for the return of the boats which had put out to 
sea in the early morning. His own day’s work was done, but 
his mind was still active and his sympathies alive. He was too 
true a Cornish man not to be also something of a dreamer ; and 
the adventurous and oft dangerous life of a fisherman had 
strengthened both the poetry and the religiousness of his 
nature. 

Presently there came swiftly down the steep cliff-path from 
Huer’s Height a young lady, who made for the cove. She was 
of middle stature, slenderly built, and graceful in a sense, 
though her forms were both meagre and undeveloped. She 
had a fair, fresh, eager face, perhaps too sharp in its lines 
for true beauty, but it was frank and clear, and the south wind 
off the sea had brightened it to the colour of a monthly rose. 
Her yellow, short-cut, crinkly hair stood out in a kind of fuzzy 
aureole from under her sailor hat; her eyes were large and 
light ; and her whole air was one of energy and independence. 
She was dressed in some kind of dark blue clinging stuff, the 
cut of which was of almost virile simplicity. Her skirts were 
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short and scanty, her boots were thick, she wore dog-skin 
gloves, and carried a formidable whip, while a whistle hung 
from a steel chitelaine by her side, whence clanked a cork- 
screw, a knife, a pair of scissors, and the like, in place of the 
usual feminine futilities of charms and lockets. Altogether her 
appearance had an odd dash of unornamented quasi-masculinity 
about it, and she looked of that new school which does its best 
to ape the manliness it affects to despise while it envies. But 
in spite of this something about the face and manner of the 
girl predisposed one to like her, and to forgive the follies that 
were patent enough. 

She came to where old Ephraim was sitting on the bench, 
facing the south and the sea, now repeating aloud texts or 
hymns that were specially comforting ; now wondering if such 
things as ghosts and mermaids, omens and witches, really 
exist ; and now again speculating on the probable amount of 
the reserve fund that would be laid by at the end of the year; 
Constance Lawson flinging him a few cheery words as she 
passed in and out of the cottage on her household business, so 
that he should not feel himself alone in his darkness. 

The young lady walking so rapidly down the steep hill- 
side, seemed to know by intuition who he was, for she went 
straight up to him and said, in a clear unabashed voice— 

“« Are you Ephraim Chenoweth ?” 

*“ Aye, missis,” was the reply, as the fine white head turned 
towards her. 

“‘T am glad to see you,” she said, and put her hand into 
his frankly. 

He shook it heartily. 

“Thank you kindly,” he said. ‘And who may you be 
yourself? ”” 

“T am Adela Bristowe,” she answered. 

The hard hand holding hers in such a friendly grasp in- 
sensibly relaxed its hold. 

“ Aye?” he said, in an altered tone. ‘ But you have a 
good voice,” he then added in:the manner of surprise. 

The girl laughed. Her laugh was of that ringing and 
somewhat metallic kind which carries far. 

“Havel?” she said. ‘ But why should I not?” 

“Yes,” said Ephraim slowly; “as you say, missis, why 
should you not? And yet like breeds like, and children favour 
their parents.” 
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“ Which is just the reason,’”’ answered Adela; “I belong to 
one of the best fathers in the world, and all the good there is 
in me I get from him.” 

Ephraim was silent. It went against his sense of filial 
piety to say aught ill of a father to a daughter, but he could 
not falsify his sense of truth, governed by what he had heard. 
Whatever the man might be to home, he thought—and he had 
heard say he was fairly well liked by his own—the old fisher- 
man knew that by repute, at all events, he was but a poor sort: 
of a thing as a man with men. And knowing this he could 
not praise him. 

His reticence was lost on Adela. Blame of her father 
was so impossible to her mind she could not suspect that: 
Ephraim’s silence meant more than mere silence ; so she went 
on talking in her own way, with her special air of positiveness 
and certainty, and before she had been ten minutes with the 
old man, had laid down the law fixed and fast on as many 
topics. 

It amused him to hear her. Her voice was most like a 
bird singing of any he had ever heard, he thought ; and with 
as little meaning; and when she said anything more than 
ordinarily audacious and wide of the mark, he smiled with the 
superiority of an old man bearing with the ignorance of a 
woman—a thing too small and weak and silly to combat 
seriously. 

While she was standing there, thinking she was impressing 
him with her wisdom and teaching him new truths, the boats 
drew to land; and after they had made all snug below, the 
men came up to their father and the young lady, settling 
who she was pretty clearly among themselves—as indeed they 
could scarcely fail in their guess, young ladies being rare 
visitors at Porth Trenance. 

They made a fine group as they stood there in their pic- 
turesque fishing-dresses ; one caressing his child that had run 
towards him; one washing his hands in the clear stream that 
ran through the cove to the sea’; David handling a beautiful 
little sea-mouse he had taken out of the crab-pot; the others. 
standing in various attitudes about the cottage door, telling 
their father of their day’s take; while he turned his face, 
round which fell long waving locks of silver hair that flowed 
into his snowy beard, with that listening look of the blind, as 
now one, now another of his sons addressed him. 
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It was a beautiful scene altogether. Before them lay the 
sea as blue to-day as the bluest stretches of the Mediterranean, 
framed by the old grey granite rocks clothed with hoary moss 
like shaggy hair ; to each side the smooth slopes of the cliffs 
trending to the valley, the westering sun lying on the grass 
till it was hard to say which was brightest, the green of the 
grass or the gold of the sun. That golden sunlight touched 
everything on which it fell with a glory greater than its own. 
The old man’s venerable head, Adela’s yellow aureole, David’s 
scarlet cap with the black curls lying loosely about his hand- 
some olive-tinted face, the brown thatch and the grey lichens, 
the white seagulls clustering on the rocks, the red-legged 
choughs with their hoarse cry, the wind-hover motionless in 
the sky, and the soft blue ‘pigeons crying from the sheltered 
places in the rocks, the flowers and the moss, earth, sea, and 
sky—everything shone and glowed to-day as if it had all been 
created since the morning. Even that which was mean and 
sordid in itself became beautiful by the noble alchemy of the 
sun; and men were no less beautiful than the rest. 

But Adela was the loveliest bit of the whole, they thought ; 
and in her severely fashioned garments looked to David like 
some princess masquerading in simplicity for a disguise. She 
contrasted well with Constance standing shyly just within the 
cottage door, looking on but not taking part; the one so eager 
and so vivid, the other so tender and so womanly—the one so 
assured, the other so rustic and so shy. 

The Chenoweth men were not much given to artistic moon- 
ing or to human worship in any of its phases, but the scene 
before them was one to strike even a dullard with a perception 
of harmony and loveliness. It kindled all the latent poetry 
in David. He drew a deep breath as if something rare and 
precious had been shown him, but a painful sense of inferiority 
came suddenly over him, such as he had never felt before. He 
honoured his father and brothers, yes, and himself too, as a 
true man should; but this was a different life, a more fragrant 
revelation than he had hitherto known; and he felt the differ- 
ence between them and it. He was glad that he had lived 
until to-day, but all the same he had never until to-day been 
fully conscious of how poor he was in knowledge, in intellect, 
and refinement, how passionate had been his desire for better 
things, and how far he was below what he felt he might have 
been, had fate and circumstance befriended nature. 
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He was standing quite still, his dark eyes fixed on Adela, 
when Richard slapped his shoulder, and said banteringly— 

“Sonny, where be your wits? You do look struck, as if 
you’d have seen more than you cared for.” 

Then he started ; the blood came up into his face ; he turned 
away bashfully to an old boat drawn up near the cottage; and 
the young lady from Huer’s Height looked at him curiously. 
His scarlet cap was valuable in the picture, and Adela had 
studied water-colours. 

At this moment Mr. Bristowe joined them. 

“Well, my men!” he said patronizingly, planting his 
feet wide apart, and flinging back the lappels of the light 
overcoat he wore. He was a fair-haired, freshly-coloured man, 
who wore light clothes and a bright necktie, a large expanse of 
shirt front, a large length of gold chain and huge gold studs. 
In colour he was all red and gold and warm grey ; a man with 
thick red lips, reddish hair and whiskers, a facile smile, an 
unctuous voice, and a free manner. But he had small sharp 
hazel eyes, watchful and furtive, which somewhat belied that 
frank manner, that hearty gesture, that facile smile. 

The Chenoweth men gave him back his greeting, but with 
a certain cold dignity, like equals more than inferiors. This 
was their protest against his patronage, which they resented 
as an impertinence. ‘ They had been too long kings in their 
own wav to bear well with a master, and they wished him to 
understand as much. Even Adela, who considered him the 
“best papa out,’ as she used to say, wished he had not spoken 
with quite so lordly an intonation. She knew how good he 
was, but others might mistake him. 

“ What luck to-day, my man?” he said again, addressing 
Richard by way of beginning the conversation. 

“ A pretty brave take, sir,’ answered Richard quietly. 

Mr. Bristowe smiled jocosely. 

‘“* Bad news for me,” he said laughing. ‘‘ You’ll be want- 
ing all the higher wages when I get my seine afloat.” 

The men glanced sharply from each to each. It was evi- 
dently no good news to hear of Mr. Bristowe’s probable seine. 

After a pause, said Richard again; ‘‘ Maybe your seine will 
not quite fit us, sir. There be men in the cove without we.” 

He was the spokesman to-day—Captain Jack, who was 
generally forward enough with his word, standing by with his 
hands in his pockets, letting his elder brother have the say as 
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his right. George was still playing with his little child, but 
listening to all that passed, and Amos and James were busy 
with the crab-pots, but listening too. 

‘No, no! I’ll not believe that!” said Mr. Bristowe good- 
humouredly ; as to voice and manner ; but his eyes had an ugly 
light in them. “When I’ve laid her down, you’ll be bound to 
go on.” 

**T reckon not,” said Richard. 

“‘We’ve been our own men too long for wage-work,” put 
in Captain Jack—he who had been master of the lugger and 
captain of her crew. 

“* Aye, my sons will scarce like to work for another man’s 
hand,” said Ephraim. 

“So? You’ve high notions among you!” returned Mr. 
Bristowe with a palpable sneer. He was of the school to 
which the independent bearing of the working classes is flat 
blasphemy against divine ordering. 

“The ways us and our fathers have been bred to,” answered 
Richard. 


“You must take your own course,” then said Mr. Bristowe 


after a pause. ‘It’ll be worse for you, I imagine, if you refuse 
to go on her if I put her down.” 

*“T can’t see how, sir,” said Ephraim, slowly. ‘ My sons, 
they stand hand-in-hand like; no one can hurt one without 
hurting the others ; and six of them are more than most men 
would care to meddle with. I scarce see how they and me can 


come to hurt through anything but our own badness!” 


** We'll talk it over afterwards,” said Mr. Bristowe ; “ you 
may change your note when I cry out in real earnest.” 

“You will do what my father wishes, I am sure,” said 
Adela in her positive accents, going over to David, standing 
by the boat. 

He looked at her with a certain uneasiness in his hand- 
some face. 

“T am with my brothers. What they do I’m bound to 
stand by,” he said. 

She smiled with the incredulous tyranny of her. kind. 

“Oh,” she said, with a little toss of her fair, fuzzy head, “I 
hate such slavery! You are bound to live your own life; to 
be individual, and to exercise your own sense of moral respon- 
sibility.” 

Her phraseology was rather over David’s head. He made 
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out the meaning in the gross, but only by an effort. He wished 
he could have said what would have pleased her, he thought ; 
but he was tongue-tied; and only looked down on the boat, 
rubbing his finger along the gunwale, bashfully. 

“What a splendid face! ” thought Adela, mindful of her 
lessons in water-colours. ‘‘ What a picture he would make! 
Good-bye,” she then said aloud, as her father called to her. 
“ Think over what I have said, and respect your individuality.” 

“Good-bye, missis,” said David simply, watching her 
admiringly as she turned away and met her father ; both then 
crossing the stream by the stepping-stones, and mounting the 
cliff on the opposite side. He watched them still as they wound 
up the steep coastguard’s path, her blue dress making her look 
like a flower, he thought; indeed she was like a flower all 
through, to his eyes—a woman of a different humanity 
altogether from anything known to him before. 

“What is she like?” asked Ephraim, when they had got 
fairly out of hearing. 


“A fair-looking maid enough,” answered kindly George, 
with his child in his arms. 


“Not good for much at home, I reckon,” said Constance 
from the doorway. 

“ Lord ! how soon you women-folk do pick holes!” laughed 
Captain Jack. “Where we are dazed, you do see as clear as mud.” 

“‘ Tt takes no great clearness to see that,” said Constance, 
with more tartness than was usual with her. In general, 
she was a mild spoken, tender-thoughted woman enough ; but 
the young lady had evidently not pleased her. 

** And the father ? ” asked Ephraim again. 

“Trash!” said Richard, shortly. 

The two verdicts were assented to in a kind of chorus by 
the rest, David the only silent one among them. For the first 
time in his life, he felt angry with his cousin, and thought her 
mean and poor in soul; and he wondered how his brothers, too, 
could speak so meagrely of such a splendid Grace as that. And 
though he had been attracted by Mr. Bristowe no more than 
the others, and in his heart thought Richard about right, still 
he would rather not have heard her father called trash. It 
hurt him somehow, and seemed as if it hurt her. But he said 
nothing. He only rubbed the black gunwale of the boat medi- 
tatively. 

On the crest of the hill Adela turned to look at the eastern 
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cliffs and quiet cove bathed in the golden sunlight. The figure 
of David, lithe and young, with his blue jersey and scarlet cap 
as points of colour that told so well in the picture, struck her 
again as good for sketching. She spoke to her father, probably 
pointing out her model; for he too stopped and turned round, 
their forms standing out dark against the opal sky. At last 
they turned and went over the hill, and it was to David as if 
the glory had somehow faded from the sky, and the glad day 
had darkened to night. 


CHAPTER II. 


OF THE NEW SCHOOL. 


Ir was dull living for Adela Bristowe at Huer’s Height. She 
had no companions of her own age, and her father was more 
often at St. Michael’s in the “ count-house,” taking stock of 
his gains in china clay, than at Trenance, making things 
pleasant for his daughter. 

An aunt, Mrs. Mozley, lived with her; but Mrs. Mozley 
was stout and taciturn, and helped but little in the pleasure of 
any one. So long as she might have her meals served with 
punctuality, go to bed early and get up late, and not be 
required to talk, walk, or exert herself in any way, she was 
content. Anything demanding activity of mind or body made 
her unhappy; and when she was unhappy she was dis- 
agreeable. 

Hence Adela would have had but a grey kind of life had 
she not been one of the new school, with abounding energy, 
no girlish shyness to speak of, and a profound belief in woman’s 
mission generally, and her own consecration to leadership 
specially. Porth Trenance was virgin ground for her, and 
contained a whole world of potential experience. She longed 
to be doing something that should stir up the minds of these 
sleepy, mould-encrusted fisher-folk and farm-labourers. She 
had heard vaguely of somebody’s work among the navvies, 
and some other body’s work among the ploughboys; and she 
thought that she too would like to make ker mark in the 
desert, and have a name anda following. ‘To be idolized by 
handsome seamen in their picturesque dresses, and ruddy 
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labourers not given over-much to beer, seemed a far from 
despicable method of attesting her superiority; and she longed 
to try how it would work. ‘The women she left alone. Per- 
haps she thought them good enough already; perhaps , too 
hopelessly dense for herJntellectual ploughshare to penetrate ; 
or she might have considered that the care of their cottages 
and their children was more to the purpose than doing sums 
in simple addition, or listening to Emerson and Longfellow. 
It was the men she wished to influence; and the vision of 
herself as the young Pallas of the district, the petticoated 
Pygmalion at whcse word new-born souls would stir the clods 
and animate the coarse clay statues, was wonderfully pleasant. 

Here, then, was woman’s true mission, she said to herself, 
pushing back her fuzzy hair and looking at herself in the 
glass—to lead, direct, and enlighten miserable men; to be 
the refining influence of their lives; and to look very pretty 
while she was about it. 

She thought much of the means whereby she should 
accomplish her desire ; and at last fixed on a night-school as 
the best anvil whereon to hammer into nobler shape the 
brute matter she saw about her: a night-school to be held in 
the large unfurnished billiard-room at Huer’s Height—her 
curriculum to embrace sums on slates, as far as the rule of 
three ; writing copy-heads in penny copy-books; with inter- 
ludes of music, and a well-chosen selection of books for reading 
aloud ; she of course the one to lead and drill the quire, and 
to read aloud while the rest did their tasks. 

Eager, enthusiastic, arbitrary, she went off to the Cheno- 
weths to sow the ‘seeds of enlightenment among them as her 
most important adherents, and engage them as her pupils for 
the opening term. This was about a fortnight after she and 
her father had gone down to the cove, and she had fired off 
her little salvo of hazy ethics so far above David’s curly raven 
head. 

The elder men laughed good humouredly when they heard 
her propound her notable scheme. It discomposed her that 
they should laugh, but she set it down to the weed-choked 
ignorance which needed her clever husbandry to clean and 
crop. 

Richard, his keen eyes twinkling slyly, said yes, for his 
part he was willing ; and he was main glad the young missis 
was such a brave scholar. Would she just help him now in 
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these logarithms? they had beat him this time over; would 
she make them clear? 

And Captain Jack, he too said he was willing, like his 
brother ; but if he might have a word of his own, it would be 
that seeing they were all seamen as you may say, she should 
show the boys how to calculate the tides, and what would be 
the strength of the currents at the ebb or the flood, with the 
wind to this point or that. 

Adela was taken a little aback at this special learning 
demanded by her clods; but after a moment’s reflection she 
said these things were of no consequence at all ; and what she 
had ‘to teach was of far more importance than either loga- 
rithms or navigation. 

On which the two men laughed again, and said, “To be 
sure,” pleasantly; but they did not join her night-school 
any the more. 

George however, for his good nature, and because he 
found it hard to say no—most of all to a woman; Amos for 
his sweet voice, to help in the singing; and young David, 
because of his vague aspirations, which seemed likely to find 
some kind of satisfaction here—also because she looked into 
his face and said “ You must ”’—these three agreed to go 
when she had got a few more to keep them in countenance. 
But James refused to touch what had a certain savour of the 
unclean thing in it. Had there been prayers and preaching he 
would have made one gladly enough; but secular knowledge 
had no charms for him, and who knows where the Evil One 
lies hidden ? 

These three however, with two of the elder grandsons— 
Richard’s boys—and a handful from the village, made a suffi- 
cient beginning; so the night-school at Huer’s Height opened 
with Adela Bristowe as the Hypatia of this Cornish Laura ; 
and it opened to the profound satisfaction of at least one 
among them, the young mistress who had formed it. 

On the other hand, the neighbourhood was bewildered and 
not best pleased. 

“Lord! such a whimsey!” they said down at the “ Lord 
Nelson.” ‘ Whatever do she want wi’ we? What do she 
mean now? and what can us do in a great big barn like that 
there, with a young maid a-singin’ like mad at’ higher end, 
and us with our bits of slate and writin’, squared out at it 
like anything ! ” 
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Adela Bristowe hearing nothing of what was said at the 
“Lord Nelson,” glorified herself in her work; and thought 
she was making progress in the enlightenment of minds when 
she read scraps of ‘Tennyson and Longfellow to her small band 
of unzesthetic listeners, or sang part music with less accuracy 
than zeal. 

Soon however the school, which had been peopled in the 
first instance by curiosity more than anything else, fell off to 
very fine dimensions; and at last only David and his two 
young nephews attended with anything like regularity. And 
even David was not to be counted on for certain, as fishing 
hours are movable periods, and often came between him and 
the due cultivation of those seeds of enlightenment drilled into 
him by fair-faced Adela. But he went diligently when he 
could, and Adela regarded him as avery promising plant in 
her intellectual nursery, and one that might bear quite respect- 
able blossoms after a time. At all events, he was her best, 
and like Nannie she was vanty. 

For himself this was David’s day of bliss. It was the 
beginning of a new life to him, the realization of his fondest 
dreams. Couid there be a higher blessedness than to sit for 
two or three hours in a blank, unfurnished room, now singing 
simple ballads on the Hullah system, or what he liked better, 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, with an angel of some- 
what epicene appearance stumbling over the accompaniment, 
and mingling her shrill soprano with his richer tenor? now 
drawing under her supervision “from the round,” leaves and 
apples and bursting pomegranates, bits of faces and feet 
and hands ?—David was often exercised as to the substantial 
lawfulness and innocence of these human fragments :—now 
listening to bits of poetry, dangerously sweet in sound, and 
vaguely suggestive in substance? It seemed to give him 
shadowy glimpses into a brighter and more understanding 
world, as if a veil had been torn asunder and some hidden 
loveliness had flashed on him fer a moment. Artist born as 
he was, if only a poor fisherman bred, these studies at the 
night school moved him as nothing ever had before, save that 
blessed night of the Revival, when he had been brought in and 
had got religion, and received grace once and for all time. 

Sometimes indeed, he had certain misgivings that the 
influences of the billiard room at Huer’s Height were not 
quite according to those of the little Wesleyan chapel out by 
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Carn Greaze. And when these misgivings shook him, he was 
doubly attentive at the services and sure to make the minister 
a present ; unconsciously doing penance and offering sacrifice, 
as is ever the way with men when the new school begins to 
sap the foundations of the old faith. Also, he would keep 
away from Huer’s Height, work double tides at the nets, and 
make himself very miserable generally. 

Then Adela would come down to the cove, and lecture him 
gravely on his defection ; speaking fine things on the duty laid 
on us to lead the higher life and renounce the lower, and how 
she hoped he was not going to disappoint her and prove him- 
self a recusant. ‘The inference being, how far nobler than 
catching fish were music and poetry, and how much grander 
drawing ragged pictures from the round than cleaning skate 
and conger for the London market. 

To all of which David listened with a burning heart and 
troubled brain, scarcely understanding his own position, and 
bewildered more than he cared to own. But his brothers, 
standing by and looking on, kept their hold on him, taking 
care that he should not be led too far astray from the morality 
of the Chenoweths, and that to catch much fish and clean them 
_ well should still be held before him as his first duty and 
the final cause of his human energies, let Hypatia say what 
she would. ve 

If Adela Bristowe was vivacious, she was also discursive. 
She had never been known to stick to anything long, and she 
boasted of her power of getting through any subject she might 
take up, and “ coming out at the other end,” before any other 
person would have well mastered the rudiments. Thus she 
knew a little of many things ; fulfilling one half of the philo- 
sopher’s formula if not the other, seeing that she knew 
nothing thoroughly. Living now by the sea, with a yroup of 
fishermen at her command, whom she regarded as serviceable 
logs, or serfs, not men, she resolved to take up the study of 
sea-creatures. They, the fishermen, often caught queer things 
in their nets and crab-pots, they said; things at which they 
looked with wonder for their beauty and their uselessness. Of 
no value to them for food or bait, they marvelled much why 
the Lord had made them, and held their existence as a mystery 
not to be fathomed on this side the grave. Believing, as they 
did, that all things were created for the use of man, they came, 


as it were, to a knot in the chain when they fished up beauti- 
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ful inutilities that died if they were handled, and, living or 
dead, were not worth the trouble they gave to disentangle 
from the take. 

But these were just the creatures Adela wished to study ; 
sea-cucumbers, sea-mice, sea-urchins, sea-horses, sea-anemones 
of all hues, star-fish of all shapes, and Portuguese men-of-war, 
when a fair wind stranded them still alive. 

A bucketful of velvety holothurie, with one or two opal- 
escent medusz in the midst, one day brought up by David, 
fixed the vane of her discursiveness for the moment. She 
would go out in the fishing boats and catch creatures for her- 
self. While educating her companions she would be also 
educating herself; and the prospect of killing two birds with 
one stone pleased her. 

So this was how it came about that as the spring advanced, 
and with it came calm seas and radiant skies, the young lady 
at Huer’s Height was to be seen almost daily in the “ Pride 
of the Porth,” whereof Richard and George and David were 
captain and crew. She came home with her dress stained by 
sea-water and glistening with scales ; and she smelt horribly of 
fish ; but she was of the new school despising prettiness and 
cultivating masculinity; and her stains and scales were as 
so many snippets of the blue ribbon she paraded—signs that 
she was more of a man than a woman in her habits, and to be 
honoured accordingly. 

Meanwhile the other fishermen envied the Chenoweths the 
young lady’s exclusive patronage, and while Adela was study- 
ing her invertebrate creatures and Mrs. Mozley cultivating som- 
nolence, laughed at the cleverness by which some people got 
the length of other people’s feet, and supposed the Chenoweths 
made a pretty penny-come-quick out of that young maid of 
Bristowe’s ; for what else should it be? Maids were poor 
gear in fishing boats, and the ‘‘ Pride” was no place for the 
like of she. 

So, take it all round, it was a thing of which the Porth in 
no wise approved; and, what with her night school and her 
exclusive favouring of the Chenoweths and the “ Pride,” Adela 
Bristowe had but a sorry time of it inthe minds of the men 
drinking bad beer at the ‘‘ Lord Nelson.” 

It was a dull morning, but the wind was low and the clouds 
sailed high. ‘‘ May-be dirty weather would come on before 
night,” said Richard, scanning the grey sky as if he was reading 
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a book; but he reckoned not for five or six hours at soonest ; 
and with this encouragement from the weather prophet, Adela 
thrust prudence to the side, where she generally did thrust it, 
and prepared to tempt the fortunes of the day and to study the 
contents of the crab-potsas usual. But ifthe wind was low the 
sea was not, and the heavy ground-swell that brought the waves 
in huge thundering masses of water against the rocks, told that 
a storm had raged somewhere, of which the Cornish coast was 
now getting the after effects. 

Mrs. Mozley, looking piteously at the moving mountains, 
flatly refused to go to-day, and urged her niece to content 
herself-with dry land and books for once, as a change. But 
Adela, who had a great deal of theoretical courage, was 
obstinate. “If the men could go she could go too,” she said 
with her hands in her jacket pockets; “she disdained the 
doctrine of feminine disabilities,” she added ; “ and salt water, 
even if she did get wet, never did any one any harm.” 

Richard bluntly told her she was to blame and foolish, and 
all but refused to carry her to-day; but she insisted with her 
pretty air of absolutism, and at last ended the controversy by 
jumping into the boat, leaving Mrs. Mozley on the slimy rocks 
to slip and stumble back to terra sicca as she best could. 

“You are wrong, missis,” said Richard gravely, as he 
handed over a piece of tarpaulin for her knees ; “‘ the weather’s 
too rough for the like of you.” 

But Adela replied shrilly; “Iam not a bit afraid; and if 
you are not in danger, I am not.” 

“What may do for a lot of rough men is gradely bad for a 
young lady as never knew hardship,” Richard answered, as he 
tucked the tarpaulin round her. 

On which Adela, ever intent on that intellectual horticulture 
of hers, made a little speech on the equality of the sexes, and 
how right it was that women should do the same things as 
men. 

‘« All very fine, missis,” said Richard, when she had finished 
her oration and he his tucking up; “‘ but this,” grasping her 
slender arm in his huge brown hand, “seems to Ito mean 
more nor all your pretty talk. When it’s growed to be as 
hard as our own, why then,’’ laughing, “ we’ll put our wives to 
haul in the nets while we take a turn at the creddle.” 

“Leave the young lady to her own way,” said David 
hastily, and with a strange tone of authority ; “she knows her 
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own mind and what she wants better nor we can tell her. 
We’ve no call to interfere.” 

“ All right, sonny,” said Richard quietly ; but he watched 
his young brother keenly as he spoke. Closely held as he was, 
and obedient and reverent as he had always been, this sudden 
tone of sharp authority sounded almost like a foreign tongue 
to the ears of the elder man. ‘“ The young lady is none of we. 
If her own can’t guide her, she’s not to be drove by we !” 

On which they all settled to their work, and the “ Pride” 
was shoved off to sea. 

As she was put through the water the waves splashed over 
her bows and into the face of the young lady from Huer’s 
Height, who, now that she was fairly in the swing, scarcely 
liked her position or the look of things. The boat pitched and 
tossed as she had never done before, and the waves were 
higher and blacker, and broke with more confusion of noise 
and spray than Adela had ever experienced. After a few 
minutes she turned anxiously to the men, and asked them in 
tones not quite so jocund and argentine as before, if it was 
going to go on like this all the time? ‘To which George 
answered cheerily “ that it was nothing; only the pride of the 
current at the turn of the bay, and that once out of the swirl 
round Enys Point, they would be all right, and the sea would 
be as smooth as a lake. Richard said the same, and both 
pulled lustily at the oars ; but for all their labour they seemed 
to make but poor headway, and what they did make only got 
them more desperately tossed and buffeted. 

Adela, ashamed as yet to show that she was less manly in 
deed than in word, sat quietly enough as the ‘“ Pride” was 
now buried in the trough of a wave, now mounted high on 
its crest, while the waters dashed and flew and swept her 
now to one side now to the other, drenching the men who 
rowed and the girl they carried; and the seamy side of a 
profession, which until now had been a mere springtide 
pastime to her, made itself felt only tooroughly. Believing in 
their promises of smooth water she held on till the Point had 
been rounded. But when, outside the bight where she had 
expected to find a lake, she saw only a tossing waste of 
billows that surged and broke and tumbled with, as it seemed 
to her, still more furious energy and threatening wrath 
than before, she began to quake with fear. It was a worse 
sea than she had ever been on, and far worse than she had 
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expected. She had gone out to-day mainly because she had 
been urged not to do so, from bravado and opposition more 
than from honest liking and hearty desire. But now she 
wished that she had taken Richard’s rough advice, and that 
she was safe with Aunt Mozley on terra sicca; that she was 
anywhere indeed but in this fragile-looking boat, with that 
terrible tumult of waters about her. 

She had to hold herself, as it were, in hand, to prevent 
screaming when a specially large mountain rose towering above 
her as if it would swamp them ; and when the spray struck her 
sharply and drenched her face and clothes, she felt personally ill- 
used, and asif some one was to blame for the hard treatment she 
received. She began to be sea-sick, too; and one by one the 
small virilities she had assumed as natural and inborn slipped 
off like ill-fitting garments of which the stays had given way ; 
till, girlish fear and discomfort conquering all the rest, Adela 
Bristowe began to cry. 

It was the most purely feminine thing she had been ever 
known to do; if we except her assumption of those small 
virilities in the first instance. 

There was no real danger however; the men would not 
have taken her if there had been. But it had an ugly look to 
one unaccustomed; and the sea-sickness on her made her 
limp. 

‘‘Lord, missis, there’s no call to be afeerd! Whatever be 
there to be afeerd on!” said George, who, sitting nearest to her, 
saw her tears the soonest. 

“No, no! there’s no danger. It’s only a bit wild like for 
such as you,” chimed in Richard. 


Adela sobbed audibly. Her sickness was increasing, and 
with it her fear. 

“ Nay, missis, don’t you give way like that,” said George 
soothingly. ‘‘ Bemind you, we’ve our own lives and our wives 
and families to think of. We’d not have taken you where 
there was danger.” 

“ Let’s put back,” said David almost fiercely; “ she can’t 
go on like this. Let’s bout ship and set her ashore.”’ 

“We'll go on as we’ve begun,” said Richard quietly. 

Perhaps in his heart he was not sorry to give the young 
lady a lesson ; for her perpetual presence in the boat worried 
him. He had, forbye, his own thoughts on many things, and 
liked neither her masculinities nor her zsthetic cultivation of 
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his young brother’s mind. They were rough men following a 
rough calling, he often said; and so long as they got the main 
things square, and were all right with God and man, he con- 
sidered they had best let the soft things alone. 

“Let her be,” he said again, as David strode over the 
thwarts to where Adela was sitting, damp, sick, and wretched, 
no longer the young goddess condescending to clods, but a 
poor, weak, frightened woman claiming the strength and pro- 
tection of men. “ It’ll learn her to hear counsel another day. 
Come, sonny, to your work! We’ve got our day’s bread to 
make, and not a meal’s meat till it is done.” 

David made no answer ; unless it was an answer to take the 
tiller and set it sharp, with a look of stern determination on his 
face, the like of which his brothers had never seen there before. 
He was as white as the girl by whom he placed himself, with a 
certain passionate protection yet reverent tenderness in his 
look and manner that struck both Richard and George as 
strange—as meaning more than they quite understood, or 
liked. 

Adela turned against her self-constituted protector with 
true womanly ingratitude, also with true womanly incon- 
sequence. ‘‘ Why had he brought her out on such a day as 
this?” she sobbed. ‘It was most cruel, most impertinent. 
Did he think she was a great, rough, coarse creature like them- 
selves, who could bear anything ? How dare he persuade her 
to go out in such a dreadful day! she, who had been so good 
and kind to him, to be treated with such insolence, such 
ingratitude !’? And so on for many stanzas of accusation and 
complaint. 

In the midst of her sobs and scoldings a large wave came 
thundering asiant, and struck the boat smartly. 

“Oh, we shall be drowned,” shrieked Adela, starting up 
in her terror and nearly going overboard. 

** Hold her down, sonny!” shouted Richard ; while George 
said, ina kind of deprecating way, “‘ Lord now, missis, don’t 
you be agoing to make a big job out of a little one!” 

“Don’t do that, Miss Bristowe,” cried David distracted 
and penitent, holding her down on the seat with a tender touch, 
strong as it was. ‘ You are in no danger, and we’ll soon put 
you ashore. I am sorry we brought you, indeed I am,” he 
added, wrapping the tarpaulin more closely round her. 

Just then another wave struck the boat still more sharply. 
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She was in the cross current and got it on all sides. De- 
moralized by sickness and frantic with fear, Adela gave a shrill 
scream as she threw herself right on to the breast of the young 
fisherman, clasping her arms round his neck, and with closed 
eyes and pale wet cheeks, drooping her head on his shoulder 
as if she was dying. 

David held her with one arm pressed close to him. His 
heart seemed as if it must burst for the very agony of joy that 
filled it. He scarcely knew whether the pain or the bliss was 
predominant. The anguish of the worshipper at the distress 
and the displeasure of the goddess was intense; but as intense 
was the pride of the man in being required to succour this 
frailer, weaker, but superior womanhood. He did not well 
know where he was, nor what he did, nor how the boat drove 
through the waters. He was only conscious of those clasping 
arms about his neck, that sweet pale face against his heart. 
She seemed to belong to him in her failing helplessness, and as 
if he must protect her against the world. Richard—George— 
they might shout to him now an order, now a remonstrance ; 
he neither regarded nor answered them. His past and his 
future were alike absorbed in this divinest present; and he sat 
as if in a dream where he was now a king and now a slave, 
as he was glad in the blessed strength of his manhood or 
measured the distance between her divinity and his cloddish- 
ness. If it would only last! if he might but keep her in his 
arms for ever ! 

But all things come to an end by and by, and presently the 
boat touched land. Then Adela opened her eyes and came 
back to life. As the “ Pride” ground up the shingle she raised 
herself from David’s arms and looked about her, at first a little 
vaguely. But she soon got over the last effects of her faint- 
ness, and then her old habits reasserted themselves. She 
took off her hat and shook the wet out of it in a masculine 
kind of way, brushing off some of the top wet from her skirts 
and jacket with her sleeves—the cuffs held down in her hand— 
as a man would have done; looked round on Richard and 
George with her accustomed air of superiority ; looked at David 
with no more special consciousness of her embrace than if he 
had been a post against which she had rested in her faintness ; 
said condescendingly, ‘‘Thanks, I am all right now, good 
morning ;” and, springing out of the boat, walked swiftly up 
the gangway, leaving the fishermen to their trade undisturbed 
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Richard laughed quietly as they put out to sea once more. 
ay “She do hold her own with a high hand!” he said; to 
ie which George responded, ‘‘ That do she, Dick. Them Bristowes 
1 is a proud breed, sure enough!” 


| David did not speak. In truth he scarcely heard what his 
! 














brothers said. It was to him asif the whole universe was filled 
with one great golden cloud, vague and intangible but glorious 
in present beauty, and suggestive of more than it revealed. 





He did not know clearly what it was he felt, and his thoughts 
were no more sharply defined than his sensations. He had no 
hopes, no plans, no conscious wishes. All he knew was that 
to-day was not as yesterday, and that his future could never 
be as his past had been. For good or ill the gates had rolled 
back from the hidden Paradise, the spell of his spiritual sleep 
i had been broken, and he had opened his eyes on a new heaven 
| and a new earth. Ail because a fair-haired girl had thrown 
NM herself into his arms, with no more sense of his susceptibilities 
i than if he had been a convenient log placed handy for her 
| 4 support. 
| Had she, on her side, been able to read the young man’s 
heart she would have felt grievously insulted. She was not of 
1 the kind to whom a young fisher lad was a man of whose 
| ql susceptibilities she must needs take count ; and that she should 
| be as a woman to such an one, and not only a goddess utterly re- 
Me) moved from his human sphere altogether, was a contingency as 
Hy) far out of her calculations as that a beast of the field should 
if suddenly assume a soul and demand her affections. 
Nt So things stood between them. On the one side a golden 
i cloud ennobling and beautifying all creation ; a hidden Paradise 
i suddenly revealed ; a rapturous awakening to a splendour of 
ai strength and grandeur of manhood never felt before. On the 
other the sublime indifference of station, and all that is meant 
3 by the tenderness and weakness of womanhood obliterated in 
the sense of conventional superiority. 


It was an unequal strain; but it was this very inequality 
which gave it pathos. 
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CHAPTER III. 


LIBUSSA. 


“Tey say our Constance looks whisht and poor these last 
days. Hast taken notice, David ?” 

This was Ephraim’s question to his youngest born, as, full 
of that half-divine trouble of the new-born soul, that love 
which is conscious worship but all-unconscious passion, he was 
preparing to go up to Huer’s Height on his dangerous errand 
of learning art and esthetics from Adela Bristowe’s teaching. 

““ Ay, now, is she looking whisht? Poor Constance !”’ he 
answered. 

He spoke gently, for he had a kindly feeling for Cousin 
Constance, and a sympathetic nature all round; but he spoke 
with that comparative indifference which is born of a larger 
preoccupation, and with a certain shadowy sense of superiority 
which had been coming on him ever since that day of rough 
weather, when he had held Adela in his arms and felt her 
cheek against his breast. It was not excessive, and it was not 
insolent; and as a matter of mere art it sat well enough on 
the handsome lad, leading him to adopt a half-instructive way 
of showing off his best points, and to take extra pains with 
himself in the matter of personel adornment. But his brothers 
blamed it as a foolishness that would lead to worse evil still if it 
were not stopped in time; and Richard especially disliked it, 
and felt it even more of a wrong than it was. As for the other 
brothers, they laughed at it, and teased the boy like a set of 
schoolboys themselves ; all but James; and James made it 
the subject of an exhortation and a prayer, which did for the 
time lower the lad’s “ uppish ” tone, and bring him back some- 
what to the old line of simplicity and humbleness. 

“Does she look whisht ?” repeated Richard, who happened 
to be in the cottage this evening, not without intention. “ Thy 
eyes have gone, sonny, with some other things, and I’m thinking 
thou’d best wake up and look about ’e, before too late.” 

“No, fear, Dick, I’m not asleep,” he answered with rather 
a forced laugh. ‘I believe I catch as much as most of you, 
and clean as close.” 

“To catch and to clean is thy work, sure enough,” was 
Ephraim’s rejoinder. ‘“ But more goes to the boiling of a pot 
than the peat-stack.”’ 
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“ Sure enough; the pot must have its hold,” said David. 

“Aye, and the question is, what hold?” returned 
Ephraim. 

““We do boil pig-wash and scald cream in the same pot,” 
said Richard quietly. ‘‘ And some of us have one thing and 
some another.” 

“ Just so, Dick,” said David flushing. ‘‘ And some of us, 
maybe, boil even more than cream in our pots.”’ 

“We must hold for our own; there’s no sense in doing 
more or looking higher,” said Richard. 

And Ephraim echoed, ‘‘ Right, sonny ; well spoke.” 

By this time the young man’s preparations were completed, 
and when he was “cleaned up,” as now, well brushed and 
carefully arranged, he was as handsome a young fellow as could 
be found within the four seas, though scarcely so picturesque 
as when dressed in his blue jersey, high fishing-boots, and bright 
scarlet Neapolitan cap. With a last glance at himself in the 
square hand-glass that hung on the wall—before this summer, 
David had never been known to look at himself in the glass at 
all—he made for the door, saying, “ Good-night, father ; 
good-night,§Dick,” as he crossed the floor. 

“The old whimsies, I reckon?” said Ephraim more sadly 
than tartly. 

“Nay, the new life, father,’’ returned David fervently. 

“ Thee’d best have kept to the new life as it is in Christ, 
and not gone after the world’s vanities, as thou hast these last 
times,” said Ephraim. 

He too disliked this night-school and its dangerous follies, 
and dreaded the young lady presiding, as “a daughter of 
Heth,” infinitely dangerous to the real dignity of his boy. 

“T love God and Christ no less, father, because I want to 
use my gifts anyhow, wherever they may lie,’ answered 
David. 

“Thy gifts!” said Ephraim with a dash of scorn; “the 
gifts of the Spirit—those are all that need trouble we !”’ 

“Ts making a bit of a finger here and a foot there, or a 
moidering old apple all choined and streaked, a Christian use 
of gifts?” added Richard. ‘ You waste your time, sonny, in 
such maid’s work as has taken you up and carried you away 
from your own. It isn’t man’s work at all, and so [I tell 
you.” 


“What good will it do you, sonny?” said Ephraim. The 
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two had got the poor young recusant between them, and they 
meant to “let him have it,” all for his own good. ‘“ Will it 
keep thee one step out of hell fire? Ireckon not. I like 
the singing gradely well,” he went on to say; “it helps in 
the hymns; but all the rest, this molling and mulling with 
pencils and paper, I cannot say I favour it, though thou do 
take to itso hugely. Have a care thou do not take to it to the 
hurt of thy soul.” 

““T hope not, and I think not,” said David steadily. 

“Which is the greatest danger,” said Richard. ‘ Pride 
goes afore a fall, and the pride of the spirit is the devil’s 
favourite snare.” 

David did not answer. Time was passing, and he was 
wanting to be up at Huer’s Height. Besides, he was a little 
tired of this joint lecture, and rather at a loss how to reply. 

“Good-night, father—good-night, Dick,’ he said again, 
opening the door. 

“* Here !”’ shouted Ephraim, as he was passing out. 

David turned back. 

“Sonny,” said the old man very tenderly, “ thou’rt old 
enow to take thy own course in life. And so long as thou does 
nothing shameful, thou’rt right to do as thou wilt. But ask 
thyself, art wise? Miss Bristowe there, is she a fit companion 
for thee, and thee for she? Nights and nights thou do leave 
thy own to keep with her. It seems hardly fitting; it vexes 
me, and I can’t see my way, nor yours no more. Nor can thy 
brothers, boy.” 

“Mine wants no seeing, further than where it is,” said 
David, with a certain touching but not ignoble sadness. “ My 
way is laid out for me by birth, and God himself. What can 
I be but what I am, or do but as I do ?” 

“Then why fly so high and look so far, sonny ?” asked 
Richard kindly. He was sorry for the lad, though sorry only 
as a surgeon who has to use the knife if he would save the 
life. 

“You vex yourself for a riddle. I neither fly high nor 
look far,” said David. ‘TI don’t dream,” he added; “‘and I 
know a cloud from a cliff.”’ 

“Seems scarcely as if you did, by all accounts, 
Richard. 

‘‘ Well, take thy own way, and the Lord guide thee safe 
through the wilderness! ” said Ephraim solemnly. ‘“ Remem- 
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ber, if ill comes of it, thy father warned thee, and showed 
thee the light off the rocks betimes.” 

“Yes, yes, P’ll remember that,” said David smiling. ‘‘ No 
fear, father, nor you, Dick: there’s no ill on the road I’m 
travelling on just now. And so good night again: my time’s 
up.” 

“Good night, sonny. Keep a wise head on your shoul- 
ders,”’ said Richard; and “ Good night, my lad, God bless 
thee and our poor Constance too!” said Ephraim. 

“God bless us all, and our poor Constance too,” returned 
David affectionately. ‘I’m vexed if she is losing her health. 
We must see to it before the time gets put over too far.” 

On which he stepped out into the sweet twilight of the 
soft June day, and went up the hill to the Armida’s garden 
and the unconscious siren thereof awaiting him. 

And when he had gone, Ephraim, lifting up his sight'ess 
face, said sorrowfully; “‘ He’s on a bad line, Dick; God be 
gracious to him and merciful ! ” 

“Never fear, father,” answered Richard heartily ; “ we'll 
save him. He shan’t be cast away if I can prevent it; and I 
think I’ve the tackle aboard that can do it.” 

It was now just three weeks since that rough passage to 
the fishing-ground when Adela had treated David like a con- 
venient log, and had made him feel like a paradisiacal lover. 
Nothing tangible had come of it—his own feelings not count- 
ing—save, perhaps, a more vivid power of work—something 
that came almost into the category of genius—and a more 
punctual and enthusiastic attendance at the night-school, 
whereof’ by this time he was the sole scholar; while she, 
serene in the security of her ladyhood, had clean forgotten 
this part of the incident altogether—the young fisherman 
being by no means to her what the traditional gardener is to 
the traditional nun. 

To-night he was alone in the great billiard-room ; his task, 
the lower half of Clytie’s face, with as few smudges and wrong 
lines as might be. When her scholar had fairly got under 
weigh with those pencils and casts so deeply despised by his 
own in the cove, Adela said abruptly; “I am going to read 
you such a pretty story to-night, David.” 

David raised his eyes to her face. They were large, dark 
eyes, with a dash of Spanish fire and Oriental softness behind 
their long curling lashes, singularly expressive and beautiful. 
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‘You are very good, miss. Don’t tire yourself,’ he 
said. 

She had got him so far on the way of verbal refinement, 
that he never called her “missis”” now; and generally he 
added her name. 

“It is the story of a queen who loved a peasant; a true 
story,” said Adela, with the profoundest unconsciousness of 
anything savouring of personal application, as she fluttered 
through the pages of “ Libussa.” ‘‘ He loved her, and they 
married. But I'll read ‘it to you,” she added, breaking into 
her speech. 

“Thank you; I like your reading, Miss Bristowe, bravely,” 
said David. 

“Not ‘bravely.?. You like it very much,” said Adela, 
correcting him with her Hypatian air. 

“Very much,” replied the young fisherman simply. 

“And remember it is true,” said Adela again, emphati- 
cally; for “romancing” was a blameable exercise of human 
faculties to David and his people, and a man or woman who 
wrote stories of imagination was classed by them with those 
who told lies by intention. 

Then she began her tale, and David only wished that it 
might never’end. The night was soft and warm, and a fresh 
faint breeze came in through the open windows off the sea. All 
kinds of subtle scents stole out of the flowers; all kinds of 
dreamy sounds came mingling with the drowsy plash of the 
waves and the clear voice of the girl. Influences, which until 
now he had never recognized, seemed now the whole meaning 
of life; the feeling he had had once before of that vague 
golden cloud in which he had been suddenly enwrapped, came 
back on him with renewed force. What did it all mean? 
Why was he so divinely happy, and yet so strangely moved? 
But for the shame of it, he felt almost as if he could have 
wept, the story stirred him to such tender pity, such fervent 
admiration. He felt as if he himself had once been that 
peasant ; and Queen Libussa, surely she had had no other form 
but Adela’s! Had there ever been, indeed, a fair woman, 
from Eve’s time downward, who had not been like her? Was 
she not the essence of all human loveliness ’—the supreme of 
feminine excellence ? 

The young man’s whole being was shaken. There was 
‘something almost terrible to him in the vividness of the tale, 
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and the application that would force itself on his mind. He 
trembled, was elated, blessed, and yet in pain. It was a con- 
fusion in which he did not know himself—a maze whence he 
had no clue to guide him. 

Meanwhile Adela read on in tranquil mood, unmoved by 
the influences of soul and sense stirring her auditor so power- 
fully. She was unconscious of the flower-scents that stole 
like a spiritual presence about them and filled the room with 
their delicious fragrance ; unconscious of the subtle voices of 
the night bringing messages of love to soul and sense alike; 
“‘ Libussa”’ had no-meaning to her save that of a pretty tale 
with a hypothetical grandeur of moral not to be practically 
applied—a hypothetical grandeur suiting with that far off 
period, and a queen who was little better than a myth, but by 
no means susceptible of translation into modern dress and 
nineteenth century methods—indeed, so incapable of such 
translation as not to be suggestive. She could neither imagine 
nor fathom what her hearer felt. Have logs minds? Can 
boors feel, save that kind of impersonal reverence for the 
lady wherein nothing comes too near, and there is no man- 
hood and no womanhood, no equal humanity—only a boor 
andalady? So she read on tranquilly, and gave the subtle 
influences about her no more heed than if a night-moth was 
fluttering round her lamp. 

Presently she stopped; the story was at an end. 

“Ts it not a pretty tale ?”” she asked, raising her eyes. 

She met his. David was pale and trembling, too much 
agitated to speak ; but his dark eyes had something in them that 
would have made spoken words too cold, and that made them 
indeed unnecessary. For a moment she stared at him in 
blank astonishment. Her clod was getting a soul with incon- 
venient rapidity. Then something seemed to strike her, for 
she blushed vehemently, while a look of mingled pride and 
vexation crossed her face. She drew herself up haughtily, and 
flung down her book with a clang. 

“There! that will do for to-night!” she said hurriedly, 
looking at poor David’s drawing—Clytie all askew, and 
terribly messed in line and shade. ‘ You have done disgrace- 
fully, David! Look at that mouth! all out of drawing; on 
one side, like a sole’s; and the eyes squint. You really must 
take more pains if you want me to have any interest in you, 
It is so disheartening when one toils and toils to make a man 
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do well, and he sends in such wretched stuff as this!” dis- 
dainfully. 

Queen Libussa had melted away into thin air in good truth, 
and there was now only the lady talking to a peasant, the 
superior to the inferior, the mistress chiding the incompetent 
scholar. 

David made no answer. Humanity has its own language 
apart from speech, and he knew all she meant him to under- 
stand, just as she had seen all he had not meant her to see. 
The dream was dispelled. Libussa was a fable, and he was 
not the peasant Primislaus, to whom had been offered that 
dearest crown of life. here had been no meaning in that sweet 
suggestive story; no reality in his strong man’s protection 
when she had cast her arms round his neck and clung to him in 
the boat. They were only a rich man’s daughter and a poor 
fisherman ; she on the height, he in the hollow; and the dis- 
tance between them was impassable. 

As he looked at her haughty, frowning face he understood 
it all. He had dreamed and was rudely awakened ; he had been 
presumptuous and was punished. Then he gathered himself 
together as one who has been struck ; put back the thoughts 
which had crowded on him as so many suggestions of Satan ; and 
so he bade her “ good night,’ and went from the house with 
something of the feeling of a criminal and an outcast, Jeaving 
Adela half excited and half dismayed. ‘The artist in her said, 
“How wonderfully handsome!” the woman blushed and 
trembled at the passionate devotion of his face; but the lady’s 
pride was revolted, and ‘‘ what insolence, what presumption ! ” 
came as the tide in which every other feeling was swept away. 
So she sat for a few moments, now wondering what she should 
do with the statue she had so inconsiderately animated, now 
fearing lest others should see what she had seen and read the 
secret she had read. ‘Then again she speculated on the future, 
and should she be able to guide him deftly, or would he prove 
a Frankenstein who would destroy all? It was a new experi- 
ment from first to last, and Adela was at sea all through. 
Nevertheless, she liked new experiences. ? 

Meanwhile, David mentally determined to work hard and 
study closely, and draw a Clytie for his mistress without 
fault. Unconsciously to himself he had set before him the 
task of winning back her favour ; and the hope of reward. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE LANDLORD’S SEINE. 





Porto TRENANCE was in a state of agitation. News had come 
in this morning by the little omnibus that ran twice in the 
week from the market town to the outlying hamlets, that Sir 
Hugh Peterson, the good, easy-going Lord of the Manor who 
had never hurt man nor beast for the eighty years of his blame- 
less life, and who always had had a kind thought for the poor 
and a generous deed to correspond, was dead away there in 
Loudon—God keep his soul in glory !—and that the rights of 
the cove had been leased by his successor to Mr. Bristowe of 
Huer’s Height. And Mr. Bristowe was the owner of more 
rights already than those who lived near him or under him 
quite liked.. To be sure, the world at Porth Trenance was 
neither large nor important ; and those to be agitated about 
anything were few in number and insignificant in status. 
Nevertheless, such as it was, it was desperately disturbed ; 
and the men who gathered round old Ephraim, to hear what 
he had to say to the new order of things, were filled with fore- 
bodings of a direful kind. 

Mr. Bristowe had been among the men of the Porth long 
enough now for them to know that he had but few scruples of 
any sort, and only a rudimentary kind of conscience that scarcely 
counted as a working mental agent at all. Pity for the poor 
stood in his catalogue as a weakness to be despised, not a 
grace to be cherished—a kind of dry rot of the resolution 
infinitely disastrous ; and the doctrine of the rights of labour on 
the one hand, and of the duties of capital on the other, was a 
subversion of the natural order of things to be classed with 
communism, bankruptcy, and being found out. 

It was small wonder then, all things considered, and the 
kind of flavour which hung about the man, that the handful of 
fishermen making the powerless population of Porth '[renance 
dreaded their new landlord, who had them under his heel if he 
was so minded, or that they gathered anxiously round their old 
leader and patriarch, to ask of him counsel and hope from him 
good cheer. 

The vague disquiet of the fishermen was soon set into 
definite shape. Mr. Bristowe was in no wise disposed to lose 
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his own pence for the sake of other folks’ pounds; and as the 
whole rights of the cove were now his—the right of landing, 
of the capstan, of the gangway, of leasing houses and lands, 
of shutting up private roads and near bye-ways—as he was 
master of all save the fish in the sea, and he soon meant to have 
those too, exclusively for his own net—he held it due to him- 
self to let his new subjects understand his mind and meaning 
without much loss oftime. His first act of proprietorship was to 
raise the rent of the boats from three shillings a year to fifteen ; 
his next to raise the rent of the cottages, some from two 
pounds to four, and some from three pounds to six; his third, 
to give the men notice that he intended to have a seine of his 
own, and that he expected they would all go on at it at his 
own terms: among which was one especially hard on them, 
namely, that they should forbear to fish even with a line 
_ for themselves, while the pilchard season lasted and his boats 
were on the ground. 

Hitherto the men at Porth Trenance had been men on their 
own account—independent if poor; now they were simply Mr. 
Bristowe’s vassals, and he meant them to understand their 
position. 

More than all this, he had shut up a private road that led 
past his house on Huer’s Height by a nearer cut to the 
market-town ; by which men and carts were sent a good three 
miles round. And this was perhaps the most galling sore of 
all; for the road had been in use many years now, only kept 
from being held as absolute public property by the symbolic 
closing of a gate once in the year, but given to the cove for all 
practical purposes. Yet it belonged to the Huer’s Height 
property, and the law must be obeyed; and to men owning 
rights, legality is all the same as equity. 

So there the question stood; a new landlord with definite 
views of his own, prepared to enforce any scheme which would 
bring him in a goodly profit, and a few fishermen—his tenants 
—with no capital, no power, and as unable to resist as to 
combine. 

But if hard, Mr. Bristowe was politic, when policy was the 
better wisdom. He knew that the closer you creep the higher 
you can spring, and that mad rushes at stone walls generally 
result in the fracture of your own pate, leaving the stone wall 
standing. He put his foot down heavily on his new posses- 


sions, but he gave the men to understand that if the measures 
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of the landlord gripped, a good friend stood behind ; and that 
obedience to his wishes would bring no end of shadowy grist 
to those poor, poverty-stricken mills of theirs. But first of all 
he wished to carry the Chenoweths by fair means if possible, 
and to get them on his side of their own free will. This done, 
the cove was in his pocket safe and sure, and his work accom- 
plished without more ado. The flock follows the bell-wether, 
he said to himself; and to secure the latter brings the former 
home. 

He was glad now that he had given Adela her own way 
about that absurd night-school, at which he had never failed to 
have a stone to cast while it had been about. For some unex- 
plained reason it had been given up for the last few weeks. 
Now he confessed that her instinct had been better than his 
reason, and that she had done well to make herself popular 
among these wooden-headed Tritons. Great events spring 
from small causes; and even the clay models of South Ken- 
sington might germinate into submission and wages for work 
before all was done. So he pondered and planned; and 
now, with his seine boats prepared and the nets ready for 
shooting when the schools came by, he resolved to take that 
decisive step which should bring all things into their proper 
place. 

It was not long after his assumption of the general Lordship, 
when Mr. Bristowe accompanied by a stranger, a fine-looking 
gentleman enough, went down into the cove to reason with 
Ephraim and his sons. The powerful combination of the six 
brothers must be overcome if he would be master in his own 
domain ; and if he could not carry all, at least he must per- 
suade some. ‘The old man was sitting in his usual place on 
the bench in the sunshine before the cottage-door. His six 
fine sons, and two elder grandsons, were standing in and about 
the free-flowing river, cleaning fish. It was not a lovely occu- 
pation in itself; but it suited the place; and the men had 
fallen naturally into picturesque groups. Besides, it was 
work ; and work has always a grandeur about it superior to 
mere prettiness. 

“Trade brisk? ”’ asked Mr. Bristowe, pointing with his 
stick to the group. 

“Brave enough, thank you, sir--Mr. Bristowe, ain’t it?” 
said the blind men. 

“Yes; Mr. bristowe, your new landlord,” he laughed. 
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“How much a day, now, on an average, bad and good 
together, do you calculate to make ? ” 

Ephraim’s lips smiled behind his beard. 

“That’s hard for me to say, sir. You’d best ask my son 
Richard,”’ he said. 

** Well, I should imagine about a pound a week each; 
that’s seven pounds among you,” said Mr. Bristowe in a tone 
of good reflective calculation. ‘‘A man can live and lay by on 
a pound a week in such a place as this; don’t you say so, 
Captain ? ” turning to the stranger. 

“T should say so, certainly,” answered Captain Harmer, 
evidently watching the whole thing narrowly. 

*‘ Aye?” said Ephraim. “Can he now? ” 

“T should say so,” repeated Mr. Bristowe. 

He looked very fair and clean and florid to-day—a well- 
to-do gentleman generously apportioning his poorer brethren’s 
shares, not without due regard to the difference of conditions 
and the right of the stronger to the larger helping. He spoke, 
too, as if a pound a week was quite a fortune for the main- 
tenance of a large family like George’s, say ; the husks being 
fare good enough for the feeding of such as they, though he 
and his were to be contented only with the finest fruits and 
whitest grain. 

“IT don’t know much of matters now-a-days, sir,” said 
Ephraim quietly. “But I have heard George’s wife say it 
takes twelve shilling of bread for her family ; and eight shil- 
ling for butcher’s meat and their bits of clothes and rent and 
firing, don’t seem too much for eleven to do well on.” 

«There is their fish ; and George is a fool for having eleven 
to feed,” said Mr. Bristowe coarsely. ‘‘ No man should bring 
children into the world he cannot support.” 

*‘T hear no complaints,” said Ephraim, turning his sight- 
less eyes towards where a babble of childish voices came, from 
a group of well-favoured little ones, playing with shells and 
sea-weeds by the boats. 

“Tf George can keep all of them well, then you and the 
others who have fewer mouths to feed must be laying by a 
pretty penny,” said Mr. Bristowe. 

He spoke in the tone of a man aggrieved, as if he resented 
the fact that these toilers of the sea should be able to save out 
of their earnings. 

“We owe no man,” Ephraim answered a little proudly. 
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“Gad! I'll come here to borrow!” said Captain Harmer, 
with a little laugh that sounded more like a sneer. 

*“« And this being so, you can afford to work for the same 
wages as the other men,” continued the landlord. 

“We work for no wages, Mr. Bristowe,” said Ephraim 
with dignity. ‘I and my sons, we’ve always been men of our 
own hand, and owe nothing to nobody, neither time nor trade.” 

By this time some of the sons had lounged up. They 
guessed the landlord’s errand ; and though they could trust the 
old man for shrewdness, preferred to break a lance on their 
own account as well. 

‘© You’ll find it best to owe both to me for the future,”’ said 
Mr. Bristowe, smiling as he flicked the dust delicately from 
his light grey waistcoat. 

“T think not, sir,” answered Ephraim. ‘‘ We’ve talked of 
this before. We'll not go on your seine, if that’s your mean- 
ing.” 

“Well, yes, that is my meaning, and I'll not take no for an 
answer at the first blush. I'll give you a day or two to think 
it over.” 

“One day or two days, all days are alike to us, sir,” said 
Richard, taking the word. “ You’d get the same answer I 
reckon at the end as at the beginning. We’ve lived our own 
men, and we’ll go on, I guess, as we have begun.” 

Mr. Bristowe flushed with sudden anger, and Captain 
Harmer looked at the speaker as he might have looked at a 
deserter brought to drum-head court martial. Accustomed to 
absolute command for his own part, and the unquestioning 
obedience of the rank and file, the sturdy independence of these 
fishermen had an echo of mutiny and rebellion in it that sug- 
gested visions of the provost marshal and the cells as the only 
fitting reply. He had too all the fine gentleman’s disdain of 
the common people, and was uncompromising by nature. He 
knew nothing of that crouching low to spring high, which was 
one of Mr. Bristowe’s characteristics, and preferred to crush 
his adversary by superior but openly used force. He was a 
brave, brutal kind of man, with whom might was right and 
strength the gospel to go by in this world; but he was well set 
up, ‘vell dressed, well mannered ; and he would have been an 
enthusiast with dangerous tendencies who should have com- 
pared him, unfavourably, with these rough and homely fisher- 
men. 
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Between Captain Harmer whom he wished to impress, and 
the fishermen whom he sought to conciliate, Mr. Bristowe’s 
position was not pleasant. He was fighting a losing battle as 
things were, and yet he did not see how he could do better. 
Just then Adela joined them, out of breath with running down 
the hill, all flushed and bright and sparkling, her spirits at 
their highest, her audacious vivacity at its most unchecked ex- 
treme, flying forward like a nymph clothed in brief skirts and 
an epicene kind of head-gear. 

‘** What is it all about, papa?” she called out as she came 
up. “ You are discussing a nuisance ; what is it? ” 

“* That eternal seine, my dear,” answered papa, glad of the 
diversion. ‘‘ We have not set our horses’ heads together yet; 
I mean we have not come to terms, the Chenoweths and I, 
about matters, but I hope we shall in time.” 

*“Not come to papa’s terms?” cried Adela, facing the 
three men. ‘I never heard of sucha thing! Why of course 
you will! Papa is your landlord; surely you do not mean to 
say you will refuse what he tells you to do? ” 

Richard smiled with a rather provoking air of superiority. 

“What men can’t settle between them over figures, Miss 
Bristowe, women are not good at with words,” he said. 

Captain Harmer’s eyes blazed out with a sudden passion, 
and he made a half step hurriedly forward. The man’s tone, 
though not familiar, was the quiet and resolute admonition of 
a superior. It meant that he knew his own business, and that 
Adela was an intruder, with her fingers straying about pies 
she did not understand, and best warned to desist. It meant 
too that he was a man, she a woman, consequently unfit to 
handle the affairs belonging exclusively to men. 

To Captain Harmer Adela was a lady, the Chenoweths 
boors; wherefore she had the right of-superiority over infe- 
riority, and might handle all their pies in a batch if so minded ; 
and Mr. Bristowe was—well, a gentleman in a way, included 
in the list somewhat like the ‘‘ wooden spoon” at Cambridge— 
but at all events if his gentlehood was doubtful his landlordism 
was not, and as the landlord his will ought to be law. 

‘Women not good at!” answered Adela with her usual 
eagerness. ‘ Women are good at everything! Andif you 
are not to be moved, Richard, perhaps I can influence the 
others with what you choose to call my words!” 

“Maybe you’d best not take part missis¥? said EPhraim ; 
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and Richard added; “ It ain’t woman’s work at all, Miss Bris- 
towe. Itis a thing for we men to settle among ourselves, and 
not for a young maid like you to have a hand in.” 

“« Let the young lady alone, fellow !”’ said Captain Harmer 
fiercely. ‘‘If she chooses to take an interest in this matter it 
is not for you to dare to interfere.” 

*T stand on my own ground, sir,” answered Richard with 
a steady look. ‘‘Me and my brothers, we have our own to 
care for; and I say again, this is no matter for a woman, either 
a lady of yours, or one of our own.” 

“Nonsense!” said Adela. ‘‘ What is papa’s business is 
mine, and I have no idea of women being kept out of any- 
thing. I will go and see what I can do with the others. It is 
my affair, not yours, if I can make them hear reason.” 

On which she ran lightly over the stepping-stones to where 
James, Amos, and David stood, still occupied in splitting and 
cleaning fish. 

For the first time in his life David was ashamed of his 
work. For himself he was used to it and did not mind it, but 
he wished she had not been there to see it; he wished too 
that they had met in some way as the strong man and the 
weak woman, to whom his strength was valuable, not as the 
lady and the homely toiler, on this, the first time after the pain- 
ful mistake of Libussa. The young man’s artistic perceptions 
of the fitness of things had grown very clear of late, and the 
dread his elder brothers had had of the refining process while 
it lasted, had not been unreasonable. 

Full of her resolution to break the phalanx which obstructed 
papa, and detach if only one of the brothers from the band, 
Adela forgot all about David’s presumptuous love; or if, she 
thought of it at all, it was merely as an available leverage of 
which she might make use.’ She looked at the three men 
frankly as she came up to them, and nodded to David with an 
especial greeting. 

The young man’s face brightened, and the old glad look 
came back into it which had gone out since that fatal evening. 
Constance Lawson, watching the scene from within the cottage 
door, trembled as if in an ague fit when she saw the young 
man’s radiant look, and how he straightened himself up from 
his work and seemed to stand in the light of the sun like a 
young hero before her. 

“My father is talking to your father about the seine; and 
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you are to go on; some of youif not all,” said direct Adela, 
plunging into the heart of the subject without preface or cir- 
cumlocution. 

Amos and James looked at each other; David looked 
at her. 

“ Qh yes, you are!” she repeated, answering their doubt- 
ful glances. “'l'o oblige me,” with a pretty intonation. 

“It would not take many words to make us oblige you, 
missis, in the Lord’s own way,” said James gravely. “ But 
we've our duty to do to our families before we can either 
oblige you or convenience Mr. Bristowe.” 

“Your duty to your families will be done best by obliging 
papa,” said Adela. ‘‘ He has the right to be obeyed in this 
matter.” 

James looked a trifle stern ; Amos the sweet singer stooped 
again to his work, whistling softly ; David looked down, shy, 
distressed, loyal, and in love. 

“‘T am sure, David, you will do as I wish?” then said 
Adela, turning her quick eyes on him with a charming air of 
mingled entreaty and command. 

“ David goes with his brothers,” said James shortly. 

Adela coloured with angry scorn. 

“Ts he a child?” she asked, flashing against James. 
** Let him speak for himself! Will you not do as I ask you, 
David ?” 

Her voice was a little veiled as she said this. It had a 
dangerously sweet ring in it, and her eyes were as dangerously 
soft. 

The young man dared not look at her. With his eyes 
still on the ground, he answered very humbly and sadly ; 

“I go with my brothers. I’m tied to do so.” 

“T think you are all mad!” cried Adela in hot wrath. 
** Refuse your landlord when he offers you liberal wages to go 
on his seine; and say you will not when he says you must! 
It is monstrous ! ” 

“We must judge as is best for ourselves, missis,’ 
James. ‘ We all do our best for them as is nearest.” 

“You ought to do what is right, and not think of any- 
thing else,’ said Adela with a burst of lofty morality. 

“That is just where it is,’ answered James. ‘‘ And we 
poor men think we do what is right, and obey the Lord, 
when we stand together, like as us Chenoweths, and help 
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each other against the world and the heavy hand of the 
rich,” 

“Well, I will not talk any more with you,” said Adela 
angrily. ‘You are an obstinate, insolent set of men; and 
some day you will repent it. That is all I have to say. I 
have done my best for you ever since we came, and these are 
all the thanks I get! It is top bad! ” 

On which she turned away angrily; but after she had made 
a few steps, she came back. The clouds had vanished from 
her face, and she looked frank and eager as usual. 

“When are you coming up for more drawing, David ?” 
she asked; but she looked past the young man’s head, not 
into his face. 

“i do so ill, why should I give you so much trouble, and 
put you about, miss?” said David. 

His heart had leaped when she had asked him, but he 
answered her half refusing her grace, partly from his bitter 
remembrance and partly from fear of her influence. 

**You don’t take up my time or give me trouble,” said 
Adela with admirable condescension; “so come to-night. 
You would draw very well if you practised more. Why have 
you not been all this time?” 

“You told me not, miss, till I was sent for,” said David 
turning pale. 

“Did I?” -with well-feigned absence of both memory and 
motive. ‘Then I tell you now to come; to-night.” 

While Adela had been speaking, she had scarcely the same 
open manner as usual. She looked back once or twice to 
where her father and Captain Harmer were, the one still 
arguing the question with Richard and Ephraim, George and 
Captain Jack ; the other making ill blood by his short, sharp, 
military utterances, which assumed the servitude of the men 
and backed the unconditional authority of their landlord; and 
she seemed disturbed somehow—almost as if afraid. 

“You are too kind, miss,” hesitated David, his face 
aglow. 

“ Not at all,” she interrupted. ‘I have undertaken to 
teach you to draw, and I must fulfil my promise ; so come to- 
night,” she added for her last words, as she went back over 
the stepping-stones, and joined her father and the Captain. 

“That man’s of no good to our landlord, I’ll bet,” said 
Captain Jack, as the three passed up the valley. 
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“‘ And our landlord he don’t want no shove on the road he 
travels by!” said Richard. 

“No, he don’t; but he can’t hurt we. So long as we 
keep together in a whole, neither master nor man can touch 
us.” 

This was George’s constitutionally cheerful way of looking 
at the best side of things, and taking grains of comfort when 
they could be had. 

“You'll have to keep steady, my sons,” said Ephraim. 
“If one on you go, the rest is nowhere. We'll not live to 
have a backslider among us; and it’s one or all. Mind you 
that, all of you! ” 

“No fear, unless it’s David,” said Captain Jack, looking 
across the stream. 

“ And no fear of him,” said Richard hastily, ever ready to 
defend the family Benjamin; “be there, George ? ” 

“No, no, the lad’s right enough,” was kindly George’s 
hearty answer. ‘“ He’s a bit mazed with these whimsies, and 
miss has slewed his head maybe a turn beyond; but he’ll be 
no Judas to his own, I'll go bail.” 

“‘ We'll say a prayer for him to be kept,” said old Ephraim 
with a sigh. 

“ Don’t fret, uncle; David’s not the man to shame his 


own,” said Constance, speaking from the door; and Richard 


added; 

“You leave the lad to me, father; Tl answer for 
him.” 

‘‘ He’ll be tried,” said Ephraim. “ Miss there, she'll do 
what she can to loose him from us.” 

“ And she’ll fail,” was the girl’s reply, made warmly. 

“* Aye, she’ll fail,’ echoed Richard. 

“Lord!” said the old man beneath his breath, turning his 
face toward his niece; “ what a dunt the lad is!” 

Constance checked the sigh that meant assent ; and George, 
laying his hand on her shoulder, said cheerily ; “‘ Let the lad 
have his head, cousin ; he’ll bring up in time.” 

And while the men were thus discussing their late visitors, 
those visitors themselves were passing them in review, and 
coming to even a harsher verdict. 

“The most insolent set of scoundrels I have ever seen !” 
said Captain Harmer, switching at a tree-mallow by the way- 
side. 
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“ They want it, and they shall have it,” said Mr. Bristowe 
viciously. 

“They are too tiresome !”’ echoed Adela. “ But what can 
you expect from an ignorant set, as they are ?” 

“Discipline and respect, at the least,”’ said Captain Harmer. 
‘* Kindness and cockering do such ruffians no good ; they want 
to be ruled with a heavy hand; and if I were in your place, 
Bristowe, I’d do it.” 

“‘T mean to,” he said. 

‘‘ As for trying to teach or influence such a set,” the Cap- 
tain went on to say, “I consider it simple waste of time ; 
besides degrading to oneself and ruinous to them. Ali these 
modern ideas about educating the people are disgusting! ‘Their 
place is to work and to obey their betters, and society is going 
to the dogs under the new régime.” 

Adela looked uncomfortable, but she wisely made no reply. 
Arbitrary with the fishermen, Captain Harmer was the only 
man she had yet seen who could reduce her to silence, and in 
whose presence she forbore to stand by her flag, or to have the 
courage of her opinions. When she heard him speak as now, 
and saw his fine gentleman’s disgust for the new school to 
which she had affiliated herself, she repented of her former 
ways, and wished that she had been content to live as other 
young ladies, avoiding masculinities as crimes, holding only 
indefinite opinions, and, above all, forbearing to keep a night- 
school for fishermen, where she set them to draw Clytie from 
the round and read them the story of. “ Libussa” between 
whiles. It was all the difference between conviction and a 
pastime, the self-assertion of vanity and the self-devotion of 
principle; and when she glanced up at Captain Harmer’s 
scornful, handsome face, and thought of his disdain if he only 
knew all, she felt a sudden quaim almost as bad to bear as that 
fear and sickness of the boat. 

After all, as she confessed to herself when she thought it 
over, practical democracy*is a mistake, and not to be taken out 
of the realm of dreams and fiction. Nevertheless, D=yid was 
to come up to-night ; and she had set herself to win him, come 
of it what would. 
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CHAPTER V. 
FALSE OR FAITHFUL ? 


“* Tuey will bait for thee, sonny,” said Richard, laying his hand 
on the boy’s shoulder when the evening came, and the dan- 
gerous hour with it. ‘‘ But I’ve passed my word to our father 
that you will stand fast by your own, and not shame the name 
you bear. You’ll not be going for to make your brother a liar, 
David ?” 

“ Have I as yet, Dick?” asked David, looking into his face. 
“* What is it you are afraid of to-night ?” 

“ Miss Bristowe,” said Richard. 

David made an angry gesture. He hated to hear his people 
mention that beloved name as they did, just like any other 
woman’s. It ought to be written in silver and gold and spoken 
only with the bated breath of reverence, he thought ; and this 
cool matter-of-fact way of speaking of her as if she was no 
higher than anybody else always hurt him like a wrong and 
stung him like an insult. 

“Tt seems to me you are all crazed about that young lady,” 
he said hastily. ‘She has shown us only kindness. Why 
should you warn me against her ?” 

“Why? Because she has fixed her mind on having one of 
we to go on her father’s seine, and you will be the one she will 
try for.” 

‘“€You know her mind well, Dick,” said David with a bitter 
laugh. 

“ Right, sonny, that’s just it,” was his reply. “Ido know 
her mind, for it’s easy enough to read; but if you give in to 
her you have shamed us all. Promise, before you go for to bé 
tried, that you will stand faithful and-man-like to your own. 
Promise, sonny. It will keep our old father’s mind clear, and 
steady your own.” 

“TI do not know what you are at, Dick,” said David 
uneasily. 

“ Ah, my son, them as won’t know never does. But you 
do know, fine enough, and I must have your word afore you 
go. It’s for your name’s sake as well as ours. Don’t let it be 
said as ever a Chenoweth went from his own.” 

“Tt is certain, then, that none of you will go on?” the 
young man asked anxiously. 
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Like another Antcny he would have laid more than his 
life at the feet of his Cleopatra, if it would have profited or 
pleasured her; and the family traditions might well go, he 
thought, if she desired them. 

“Go on Mr. Bristowe’s seine?—us Chenoweth men? 
Sonny, art dazed?” cried Richard. ‘“ Nay, not if we never 
took another fin out of thesea! If that’s where your hope lies, 
put it by as foolishness. Nor our father would consent, nor 
one of us brothers would do it, let what will be the upshot. 
Nor will you, our youngest, who has been like a child to us 
all.” The man’s eyes were moist and tender with almost a 
woman’s love as he added, again laying his hand on his young 
brother’s shoulder ; “‘ But I’ve sworn for you, and I’m not going 
to be foresworn? say.” 

David was silent. Truly the family traditions were strong, 
but he knew in his heart that Adela Bristowe’s desire was 
stronger still. Nevertheless, a promise was a.sacred matter, 
and not to be broken when given. 

“ Why dost not speak, sonny ?” continued Richard. “Sure! 
no one can have come between us! I would scarce believe it 
if I was told it. The first of the Chenoweths to be a traitor 
to his own, our David—the child I’ve carried in my arms and 
taught his trade to, and many a time taken on myself his day’s 
work when he was young and soft, that he should have rest 
and a good sleep !—David, that’s been like my own, that’s 
been, as one may say, our little Benjamin, and the child of us 
all? No, no, David, I’ll not believe that you can fall away. 
I’ve sworn you cannot, and you'll have to see me through my 
oath.” 

**T will, I will, Dick !” cried David with a burst of feeling, 
grasping his brother’s hand. “T’ll stand to you as we’ve 
always stood, and none shall lead me away !” 

“God bless thee, sonny; I can trust you now!” was the 
elder man’s response, made with a deep-drawn breath, as if a 
heavy weight had been removed, and he freed of some terrible 
fear. 

Just then old blind Sateniien came in from George’s 
house. 

“‘Where’s David?” he asked, as he groped his way to his 
chair. 

“Here, father,” replied the youth, leading him by the 
hand, 
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“T’m main pleased to find you here, my son,” said the old 
man kindly. ‘I was afeared you might have gone afore I 
came back. You go to-night up yonder, they tell me ?” 

‘** Yes, father.” 

“ He’s going, sure enough, but he’s passed his word,” said 
Richard. ‘ We can trust him, father. There never was one 
of us Chenoweth men that had the name of liar tacked 
to him, and our David’s not going to be the first of the 
breed.” 

“ve passed you my word, Dick,” said poor David with 
a certain pathetic steadiness ; ‘‘ let that satisfy you.” 

“So it does, sonny,” said Richard. 

“* And so to me,” echoed Ephraim. ‘‘Give me thy hand, 
and the Lord bless and keep thee !” 

“ Amen,” said Richard solemnly. 

“ Amen,” said David, his large eyes filling involuntarily 
with tears. 

Then he shook hands with both father and brother, and 
was soon breasting the hill that led to Huer’s Height. 

The young mistress was sitting “at the school board,” as 
she used laughingly to call it, presiding over the slates and 
casts and empty seats with all her usual energy, and a special 
show of grace beside. She had set herself to break up this 
Chenoweth band, so made herself charming as a woman as 
the best way she knew whereby to succeed in subduing the only 
one of whom she had hopes—young dreamy David. It had 
cost her some amount of terror lest the Captain should see 
through her design ; for making herself charming as a woman 
to a young fisherman, even for the sake of breaking up an 
inconvenient combination, was by no means the kind of 
thing of which he approved. 

But Captain Harmer had the gift of reticence and con- 
cealment ; and his grim handsome face was as stony as a mask 
when Adela said, in quite a careless, off-hand way; “I am 
going to keep school to-night, Captain Harmer. Don’t you 
think I am very good to take so much trouble with the 
natives ?”” 

“ Good I must always think you, Miss Bristowe,” he had 
replied with his politest smile ; “‘ whether you are using your 
time wisely is another matter.” 

‘Some one must kelp these poor benighted creatures,” fired 


off Hypatia. 
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“‘ Granted,”’ said the Captain ; “ but not Miss Bristowe, nor 
in the manner she has so mistakenly adopted.” 

And Adela had nothing to reply, save by a smile that 
covered her,;embarrassment but ill, and a hope that Captain 
Harmer had not noticed the blue ribbon in her hair and the 
blue beads about her neck. 

Presently David came up, as she had anticipated, alone ; 
and the ostensible business of the evening began, leaving the 
real to follow. Never had the young lady been so kind, so 
condescending. Her voice was soft, her eyes tender, her 
words gentle, her suggestions flattering; she opened grand 
vistas to the delighted lad, and prophesied great things of his 
artistic future. She would always help him, she said; help 
him very much more than she had hitherto done ; and in a few 
years’ time she was sure he would be a first-rate artist, and 
able to hold his own with the best. 

“And when you are a great man, David, you must not 
forget that it was I who first put you in the way of your fame,” 
she said, looking at him sweetly. 

“Tf ever I do anything in life I shall know where it came 
from,” David answered, all aglow with loving pride, “ I should 
like to do well, if only to thank you.” 

Adela caught at the word. 

** Would you like to thank me?” she asked. 

“Surely!” said David, thinking of his paints and 
pencils. 

“Then,” she said, laying her hand on his arm; “ go on 
papa’s seine.” 

The pride of the artist collapsed, and his dream faded as 
his dreams had faded before. He was only the fisherman 
again, set between opposing influences, and duty contradicting 
his desire. 

**T am sure you will, David,” she continued with a caress- 
ing kind of accent. ‘I who have been your friend from the 
first, and who like you so much—you don’t know how much, 
David—I am sure you will not refuse me such a little thing as 
this |” 

As she said this she laid her other hand on his shoulder, 
and looked beseechingly into his face, 

Tempted! ‘There was no other word forit. ‘Tempted by 
all the arts nature has taught to woman since the first day 
when she kissed the eyes of man and blinded him. ‘Tempted 
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on all sides ; by his own heart and by her sweet wiles ; desirous 
to win her favour for himself, and desirous to do what should 
please her for her own sake; flattered by her pleading eyes ; 
elated by her familiar kindness; thrilling at the close grasp of 
that white hand on his arm; blinded, dazed, burning with love, 
prostrate in worship; the remembrance of Queen Libussa, and 
how she raised a peasant to be her lord, ringing in his ears, 
with its possibility seeming very near, very real; tempted, 
sorely, for love to commit dishonour, for loyalty to one to be 
treacherous to others. This was David’s time of trial; his 
hour of that strange sweet agony when the joy of love and the 
pain of sorrow meet. ‘Tempted, but as yet not subject; tried, 
but as yet not won nor lost. It was a small platform on which 
to act either faith or falseness, strength or weakness ; but it 
was none the less real, and it brought none the less sorrow 
which way soever it turned. 

There was a long pause, and then Adela said again, in a 
low sweet voice ; ‘I am sure you will not put me to the shame 
of asking you a personal favour in vain. That would not be 
like you, David.” 

‘Tf it was my own you should not have had to ask at all,” 
said David with an effort. He had never found speech so 
difficult. 

“ Whose way is it then, if it is not yours?” she asked with 
a pretty smile. 

“‘There’s my father and my brothers,” he replied, turning 
away his head. ‘It is theirs more than mine.” 

Are you bound to them? Are you a child? Cannot 
you act for yourself?” she said, not scornfully so much as 
loftily, appealing to his manliness more than seeking to rouse 
him to rebellion. 

“We have always stood together,” was his reply. 

** And you think it right to stand with them whether they 
are right or wrong? Is that your sense of duty and religion, 
David ?” 

“T would not favour them if the Lord made me to see that 
they were wrong,” he answered. 

“Then take my word for it,” said Adela with sublime 
assurance. ‘‘'They are wrong. It is your duty to order your- 
selves lowly and reverently to your betters, and papa is your 
better and your master. He has authority over you. He isa 
gentleman, and your landlord.” 
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David was silent. He was in love, but he was a Chenoweth ; 
and the two things scarce agreed somehow. 

“‘ My father and his father, and the men before him, they 
have ever held their own,” said the poor fellow humbly. 
“Tt would be hard now for the old man and my brothers to 
give up.” 

“Then let them go; it is you I want, David; you I must 
have as my friend and my father’s right hand,” returned Adela 
speaking very quickly. Opposition excited her, and at this 
moment she was ready to throw heavily. ‘If you will come 
over to us you shall live here at the house; you shall be my 
father’s helper and our friend; you shall never regret it; and 
you do not know what we will do for you. Come, say you 
will !” 

David trembled under her touch, her voice, her eyes, her 
words. Sweet thoughts were knocking at his heart. Did 
she mean the grace she looked? Could it be that she would 
stoop to his low level and raise him to an equality by her love? 
To the simple fisherman a woman’s grace meant only one 
thing. He knew nothing of crafty wiles put on for a lure. 
Her slender fingers had laid themselves now on his rough 
hand. Her other hand was still on his shoulder. He wished 
that he might take what she seemed to him to offer, and kneel 
in glad thankfulness for her gift. 

“Come, say you will!” she repeated very softly. 

David, blinded and bewildered, let his better reason go. 
He put his arm round the girl’s supple waist, drew her to his 
breast, and kissed her on the forehead. She quivered and 
blenched, but set her teeth and stil) looked him in the face, 
keeping the same expression on her own as before. 

“Then you will? ”’ she whispered joyously. 

He could not speak. It seemed to him as if he must die, 
the joy and agony together were so great. To say yes and please 
her, that fair face beseeching him—to say yes and receive the 
grace she offered—to say yes and break his father’s heart, be 
false to the family honour, destroy the brothers’ -bond, betray 
his promised word—the one how dear it was: but the other 
was the right. He groaned aloud, as with one last supreme 
effort he hid his face, and said : “I must not desert my own!” 

‘‘Then you will never come here again,” said Adela 
striking down his arm. ‘This is the last time you enter this 
house. I consider you have behaved most insolently, most 
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ungratefully, and I shall have nothing more to do with you. 
So now you can go, and never dare to come inside our gate 
again! If you do the dogs shall be set on you!” 

On which she swept out of the room like a storm, her 
cheeks aflame, her head on fire; and rushing upstairs to her 
own private sanctuary, washed and rubbed her fair forehead as 
if to cleanse it from the stain of that debasing kiss. After 
which she sat down by the open window to get herself calm 
and cool from this passionate encounter before she went down- 
stairs. She was very angry with herself and with David; 
nevertheless there was something in her at this moment that 
was not all wrath. 

At last she went down to the drawing-room, where her 
father and Captain Harmer were playing chess; Mrs. Mozley 
asleep. 

“Well?” said Mr. Bristowe impatiently. 

‘* Well, papa,” she answered. 

“Did you do anything with that young Orson?” he 
asked. 

Captain Harmer raised his eyes and watched her steadily. 

“No!” said Adela, taking up the Times. ‘“ He was im- 
movable.” 

Mr. Bristowe ground his teeth and bit off half an oath. 

Adela, turning the newspaper- about as if to find a special 
paragraph, went on to say: ‘They are the most fearfully 
obstinate set of men Lhaveever met! And really, to hear them 
talk, one would think they were kings of the place. It is per- 
fectly ridiculous ! ” 

“Now mind, Addy, no more night school rubbish in my 
house,” said Mr. Bristowe savagely. ‘ It is war to the knife, 
and the knife shall be sharp ! ” 

“So I told him,” said Adela. ‘I said he was never to 
come here again, and if he did we would set the dogs on 
him.” 

“Your work of refining and influencing has not then 
prospered very well it seems to me,” said Captain Harmer with 
a disagreeable sneer. 

“Not very,” answered Adela, wisely forgetting the rose- 
coloured visions she had been calling up for David’s amusement 
this evening. “They are dreadfully dense in this place; but 
I did what I could, because I thought it my duty; and if I 


have failed, I am sure it has not been for want of trying.” 
50 
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“T am glad it is at an end,” said the Captain. 

“So am I,” she answered simply. 

“Tt must have been a horrid bore trying to teach a set of 
rude rough fellows like these men, who don’t know how to 
behave like Christians.” 

‘Yes, it was,” she said. 

“This playing at equality and education, this mixing up of 
classes and the condescension of the superior to the inferior, 
never has answered and never will,” he continued, with his 
finest military air. “It is a modern craze, but it is utterly 
absurd, and if carried out would be subversive of all common 
sense and social order.” 

“Tam afraid you are right,” said Adela, in the tone of 
one gradually converted to a better view of things by truer 
reasoning. 

‘Tt is the kind of thing too to lead to undue familiarities 
on their part,” said the Captain, still watching her. 

Not with me,” said Adela steadily. 

* No, not with your consent, of course; but common men 
are such brutes !—and if such a thing as that happened”—the 
Captain’s pronoun was vague but expressive—“ you know the 
only thing a gentleman could do would be to break the fellow’s 
head on the spot. Ladies can scarcely understand what we 
feel at the mere idea of a common fellow’s presuming to offer 
one of ours any impertinence.” 

Adela did not look at him, but she laughed; a natural, easy, 
ringing laugh. It said as plainly as words that no man had 
ever presumed too far with her. 

“ As for that, I can take care of myself,” she then said when 
her laughter was over. ‘‘'The man does not live who dares 
offer me an impertinence ! ” 

“T am glad to see you so confident,” said the Captain with 
a singular smile. ‘The windows of the billiard room opened to 
the ground. “I wish all ladies could take such good care of 
themselves. But you must confess that at the best it is 
a risk to go out of your sphere in any way. My advice to 
ladies is, to keep strictly to those of equal or perhaps a little 
superior rank, and to avoid all intercourse with common men, 
unless they are obliged to give an order. I did not like the 
looks of that young man to whom you spoke to-day, and I 
confess I thought his manner free.” 

‘“‘T do not think he meant it,”’ said Adela with a reflective 
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air. “TI should have seen it if he had. But as you say, 
Captain Harmer, it is the wisest thing to keep to one’s own 
rank. I am getting sick of democracy and the education of the 
people.” 

“T am glad of it,” said Captain Harmer. “ The longer I 
live the more I am convinced that the one is a dream and the 
other a crime.” 

“Yes,”’ said Adela, apparently finding the paragraph for 
which she had been looking. The conversation had lasted 
long enough, she thought, and was getting tiresome. 

Meanwhile David wandered away down to the cove, saying 
to himself; “ I cannot live !—my heart is broken in me! ” 

He would not go home. Reverent and loving as he was, 
he felt that he could bear neither the presence nor the ques- 
tioning of father or brother to-night. Alone with nature and 
his own soul he might perhaps fight down the anguish oppress- 
ing him; but he must be alone. He had his burden to bear 
manfully and conceal closely, and he must do the best with it 
he could, Instead then of going home, he wandered along 
the narrow fisherman’s path across the cliffs, till he came to 
the rocks where they took boat when tke low ebb-tide pre- 
vented their running up into the cove. 

While he was sitting there, scarcely thinking so much as 
feeling, and feeling only the presence of pain and the agony of 
loss, he heard a light step come down the rocks, and Constance 
Lawson called to him softly by name. She was but an unedu- 
cated peasant girl, but a pure soul and a loving nature had 
taught her some of the best things of womanhood; and she 
knew more than David suspected. 

“You have no business to be out so late, cousin,” he said 
a little sternly. He was not pleased that she had come, that 
she had, as it were, surprised him in his agony and stolen his 
bitter secret from him. 

“And you, David, what do you be doing here?” she 
answered. She had a sweet, sympathetic, flexible voice. 
Quality for quality it was far superior to Adela’s; but to 
David it was as bells jangled out of tune compared with the 
exquisite melody his loving imagination lent the other. 

“ Are you my keeper?” he answered shortly. 

“No; I am only your friend and cousin,” she said humbly. 

“Tf you are my friend, leave me, cousin,” was his reply, 
turning away his head. 
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“ Won’t you let me stay and share your trouble?” she 
asked. ‘You would help me if I was in trouble.” 

“ Aye, God knows I would! ” he said fervently. “ I would 
help you and all. May you never need help as I do to-night !” 

She laid her hand on his arm. 

“God only gives peace, but a friend can bring comfort,” 
she whispered. ‘Tell me where you are hurt, David, and 
maybe I can be of use.” 

Her manner was so tender, so humble, so loving, it came 
to David’s sore soul like healing waters on a wound. Crushed 
and humiliated by her, his cousin’s simple reverence seemed to 
raise him somehow in his own esteem again, making him feel 
that he was not despicable ali through, and that though she 
might disdain him, his own did not. It was the natural re- 
action; and Constance, having conquered so far, got a still 
firmer hold. 

“‘T have nothing to tell you, cousin,” he answered taking 
her hand inhis. ‘I have been tempted by Satan and my own 
proud heart, and I have been punished. I have nothing more 
to say.” 

“ Dear lad! ” she said affectionately ; “if you are in sorrow 
we are all with you.” 

“ No, no! ” he cried, ‘‘ youcan never know what I know to- 
night. God grant you never may. I would not that my enemy 
did!” 

‘You cannot be in sorrow and we not bear it with you,” 
said Constance, tears in her voice. 

“Don’t cry for me, cousin,” said David. Then, with a 
sudden boyish impulse, he put his head into her lap, and 
broke down—helplessly, passionately ; such a burst of anguish 
as he had never known before, and such as the men of the 
people seldom know or yield to. 

It was infinitely shocking to her to see him like this; she 
scarcely knew whether it was not a sin that he should give way 
to such passionate despair; but sin or not, he was her cousin 
and her dear boy, and she pitied him and loved him. And 
true love ever takes it on itself to bear the burden of the 
beloved whether it is of sorrow or of sin. 

The woman’s nature in her gave her the wisdom of tact, all 
the same as education would have done. She said nothing to 
him ; only her kind hand rested lightly on his head as his face 
was turned inward against her knees, only her soft voice whis- 
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pered a few prayers and hymns that told of special griefs and 
asked for special grace. His case was past human help she 
felt, and nothing but religion could give him peace. 

So she sat quite still, her hand on his head that he should 
feel her human sympathy ; whispering softly her simple prayers 
that he should remember where to look for help and whence 
alone it could come. And, by degrees, the paroxysm passed, 
and he got calm enough to join in her prayers, and to have the 
good of them. 

Still he would not go home; but when she rose to ge, he 
drew her head down to him between his two hands and locked 
at her tenderly. 

“T thank the Lord for my sister!” he said. 

On which the poor girl fell to weeping on her own account ; 
glad that she had been of so much good to him, grieved that 
she stood no nearer—that another had despoiled her of her 
treasure which then had been flung away as rubbish. 


CHAPTER VI. 
LIKE TO LIKE. 


THE morning broke bright and sunny. The men were astir 
betimes, for their fishing had to be done in the early hours. 
The landlord’s boats too, were to be set in final trim to-day, 
and the huers were beginning to discuss among themselves 
which height each would take, and how many men would Mr. 
Bristowe want? Altogether the little cove had quite an 
animated look in the brisk morning sunshine, as the men 
gathered about the boats and talked among themselves, now 
of last Sunday’s “ preachin’” at the chapel, now of Mr. 
Bristowe’s offered wages—comparing them with their own 
average earnings—the sanguine counting largely on their 
share of the schools, the despondent reckoning their chance as 
no better than a loss; some wondering at the Chenoweths for 
not going on like the rest in tones that meant blame, while 
others of a prouder spirit, forced to stoop for themselves, 
upheld them in their refusal. 

Presently a call was made for David. It had just been 
found by his brothers that he had not been at home for the 
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night, and a vague terror possessed them; terror of they 
scarcely knew what. Where was he? What had happened ? 
Had he been overcome by his weakness, or had the strength of 
the right prevailed? Bat above all, where was he? And 
again they shouted “ David! David!” till the rocks rung 
with the echo; and Adela, flushed and restless in her sleep, 
started at the sound, and shivered as she wondered what it 
meant. 

But no more harm had come to the poor boy than that of 
which we already know. He had simply fallen asleep on the 
rocks after Constance left him, and he was still sleeping when 
the brothers’ call awakened him. Staggering, white, and 
wild, scarcely knowing where he was or what had happened, 
he now came slowly among them. Everything looked strange 
to him, and he was scarcely conscious of what was going on 
about him ; scarcely conscious indeed of himself, save that he 
was wrecked in the deep waters where was no salvation and 
whence was no return. 

The men were all struck with his look. Had he lost his 
reason? they thought; and one, the most imaginative of the 
group, whispered to his mate: 

“If murder’s been about last night, David Chenoweth, he 
have done it.” 

“He do look as if he had seen more than was good for 
him,” the man answered. 

“Or done more,” replied the other. 

‘Or done more,” was the obedient response. 

Some, who had resented his fidelity to that ‘“‘mad maid’s 
whimsey,” thought he was rightly punished, not exactly 
knowing how or why: only conscious that his comb had been 
cut somehow, and pleased that he should have been so, as the 
fitting reward for his foolishness. But Richard guessed the 
truth. 

“God bless thee, sonny,” he said warmly, as he went up 
to him and grasped his hand. “ It’s only to look at to see 
that you was true to your own.” 

“ Ay, Dick, I was true to my own,” said David dreamily. 
“You and our father are not shamed. It was a sore tempta- 
tion, but the Lord sent me strength.” 

“‘ And He will bless with peace,” answered Richard. 

The poor lad smiled faintly. Even the religious fervour 
which until now had possessed and helped him in life, faded 
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before the hotter fire of his despair. His heart was breaking 
for an earthly love, and the peace of heaven sounded too far off 
for present comfort ! 

But he smiled, if sadly ; and Richard trusted. 

While they were all standing about preparing their tackle 
and bait, a man came down from Huer’s Height. It was Mr. 
Bristowe’s farm-bailiff; a mild-spoken fellow enough, but a 
stranger to the cove, consequently as yet not recognized as a 
neighbour. However, he had been there long enough to know 
the Chenoweths by sight and name, and to exchange a cold 
“ Good-day ” with them when met. He had an odd expres- 
sion on his face now, partly of importance, partly of a reluc- 
tance which looked almost like fear; but he came steadily 
down the gangway and stood among them all; looking round 
from each to each, with a comprehensive “Good morning, 
mates,” answered back in chorus. He held a pile of papers 
in his hand, at which he continually peered as if to make sure; 
fingering them and shifting them uneasily. ‘They were evi- 
dently papers of importance; printed papers, with writing 
intermixed; of a blue colour, and with a stamp in the corner. 

Still peering and slowly separating them, he dealt them 
out silently one by one: to Richard and George, Captain Jack, 
James and Amos—to each man one, like a letter ora gift; and 
each man read as the heading of his, ‘‘ Notice to Quit.” 

Notices to quit were they sure enough; all done in legal 
form, quietly, steadily, and without a hitch anywhere. Not a 
man at Porth Trenance but was a tenant-at-will, paying his 
rent weekly ; and the custom had gone on for so long, ever 
since the cove was inhabited at all, that not even the Cheno- 
weths had thought it necessary to legally consolidate a position 
which time and use had apparently made as sure as the law. 
But now the ground was cui from under.them; and in a week’s 
time from this date not one of the brothers could use the 
capstan or the gangway, put out or land a boat, or own a roof 
to shelter him. 

It was all done in a kind of respectful silence and regret 
throughout; the bailiff, so far as he was concerned, being 
half reluctant to his job; but it mattered little to the poor 
fellows dispossessed if their sorrow came to them in silence 
or in tumult. The fact that their lives were destroyed at a 
breath was sufficient for them, and the blow fell none the less 
heavily because he who administered it sent an agent who felt 
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his position difficult and did not encumber it with personal 
insult. 

Those men of the cove who had agreed to go on the land- 
lord’s seine, and whose homes were therefore assured, fell off 
one by one, into a group of their own, leaving the Chenoweths 
standing alone. The coastguard too, stood a little apart, 
talking together in an undertone. It was not meant, but it 
had the look of desertion from an infected body ; and, stung 
as they were, the men who had so lately been the leaders, 
the aristot of their old mates and companions, now felt as if 
the meanest thought himself entitled to lift his heel against 
them. 

It was one of those vivid mornings when the home, the 
place of one’s love, wherever it may be, looks so infinitely 
lovely! Nature herself had conspired to make things harder 
for the men, more of a heartbreak. But heartbreak or not it 
had to be done. They must leave the place where they and 
theirs had been kings in their own way, because they would 
not consent to become of the class of the paid and employed. 
The phalanx that would not dissolve at his desire should be 
broken at his bidding, thought Mr. Bristowe ; and the luxury 
of revenge should compensate him for the loss of gain. This 
kind of luxury comes naturally enough to an arbitrary man 
crossed in his will; and Mr. Bristowe only obeyed the law of 
his nature when he sent his bailiff to his recalcitrant tenants, 
and gave them notice to quit by the end of the week. He was 
in his legal right, he said, warmly. There had never been a 
lease granted to one of them; and tenants-at-will as they were, 
paying a weekly rent, he had given them all they could claim. 
He was on his right too, as the landlord wanting his cottages 
for his own men; as was but natural. He meant to work the 
cove and the fishing to a profit, and those who would not work 
for him must go, and leave room for those who would. Do 
we not all arrange matters as is best for ourselves? Who 
thinks of the feelings of another when the law allows for- 
getfulness ? 

So he argued hotly; and Captain Harmer answering, 
“Vous préchez un converti,’ thought he gave himself more 
trouble than he need. : 

If the blow fell heavily on the sons, in the prime of life as 
they were, and with the world before them where to choose, 
and a future still possible, what was it for Ephraim, with whom 
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Porth Trenance and the cottage where he and his had been 
born, had been so long like his own, he had forgotten he was 
only a tenant and to be dispossessed at the landlord’s will? 
When the notice was read out to him by Captain Jack, Con- 
stance kneeling beside him with her arms round him, and all 
the sons gathered into the little room, he listened for a few 
minutes in an incredulous non-understanding silence. His 
mind was not so quick as it used to be, and he was slow in 
taking in a new idea; but he sat in his old armchair, his 
head resting on his hand, as if gravely pondering and trying 
to grasp the whole meaning of the words he heard. 

The clock ticked loudly against the wall; the fire leaped 
and crackled on the hearth ; the kettle sang to the chirping of 
a cricket under the stones, and the cat basking luxuriously in 
the warmth purred pleasantly at his feet. Out of doors the 
brisk wind stirred the leaves with a cheerful muttering ; the 
birds sang, the bees hummed, the scudding clouds shone like 
silver against the radiant blue of the sky, and the sun flecked 
land and sea with brilliant flying lights. All nature was alive, 
joyous, full of mirth and movement ; and the gladsome vigour 
of the golden autumn time was as glorious and full of hope 
and sweet suggestiveness as kad been the younger freshness 
of the early spring. 

But to the men who were standing sadly about that little 
room, and to the old patriarch whom they were watching so 
tenderly, it was as if nature and the world had died. 

Presently Ephraim lifted up his head. His attitude was 
full of an almost kingly dignity, but the tears were falling 
slowly down his fine white face as he raised his eyes to vacancy 
—and heaven. 

**The Lord’s will be done!” he said, his voice feeble, fail- 
ing, broken, but with the echo in it of that natural nobility 
which had been his characteristic through life. ‘“ He gave and 
He taketh away ; blessed be the name of the Lord!” 

Then his head drooped on his breast, and he covered his 
sightless eyes with his quivering hands. 

Suddenly he seemed to sink a little together; and George 
and Richard, who were nearest to him, caught him just in time, 
as he fell forward in his chair. They carried him to the door 
and gave him air, and Captain Jack tried to pour a little 
brandy down his throat, while they sprinkled his face with 
water, rubbed his withered hands, and did what they could to 
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revive him. It was allin vain. The cup had been too bitter ; 
the blow too severe; his heart broke and he was dead. So 
far fate was merciful in that his death had been sudden and 
not lingering, his pain short, if severe; and so his sons were 
unselfish enough to feel. 

“Our poor father, he do have been spared worse pain! ”’ 
said George, touching the grey head reverently ; and Richard 
and the rest said: “‘ Aye, the Lord He was merciful ! ” 

Five days after this the whole country-side gathered to his 
burial. Never had there been such a funeral, not even in the 
brightest days of the family fame. The old man’s death had 
stirred all hearts, and cast a certain superstitious dread on the 
neighbours. It was a bad blessing they said for the seine, and 
somehow they wished that they had-stood by their old leaders, 
even if they had had to go out into exile together with them. 
Many a weather-beaten cheek was pale, many an eye dim, 
among the homely concourse that stood in the tumult of an 
autumn storm round the grave made in the wild whisht burial 
place by the sea-shore, where the waves break over the mounds 
in high tides, and the sea-fog comes and goes about the tombs 
like ghosts stealing in and out. It seemed as if the last of 
the old glad manly days had gone, and the beginning of sorrow 
and servitude had come; as if with the Chenoweths had de- 
parted the pride and freedom of the Porth: as indeed was but 
too true. But what can the tears of even strong men do, save 
break the hearts of women by showing them the terrible 
depths of despair? Nothing could be undone now ; the Porth 
return to independence as little as Ephraim be brought back 
to life. What was done must last, what had been begun 
continue. 

He was laid by the rest of his kin—a long line of them, 
honourable and worthy, if lowly and undistinguished as the 
world counts distinction; the last of his name and quality 
here, as he was the last representative of a state of things that 
had passed with him into the eternity of what has been. But 
as his sons stood by his grave they put up a prayer—that 
prayer of brave men strong in soul and resolute of will which 
means fulfilment—that they might have grace to carry out 
their lives on the old ground-plan of truth and honour, and 
keep the name of the Chenoweths as pure elsewhere as it had 
been kept here. 

Then they turned and went each man to his own home; 
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and this page of their lives’ history was doubled down for 
ever. 

The next day they left the cove; some of the women tak- 
ing the household goods in carts, the men carrying the rest in 
their boats ; such an exodus as had never been seen in these 
parts before, and as the watching crowd of sympathizers hoped 
would never be seen again. 

Adela, standing by Captain Harmer in the verandah, looked 
through her opera glasses at the melancholy little flotilla sailing 
away into the dark distance. She had been scared at the death 
of the old man—it seemed so like murder; if not with intent, 
yet none the less murder—and her heart had been softened by 


“remembrance, now that her pride was no longer touched and 


her fears were set at rest. Only this morning she had found 
by the gate, standing just inside where a man could have 
placed it without himself entering, a bucket full of the most 
exquisite creatures that could be dredged or caught. All sorts 
of delicate varieties were in the collection ; and she had imagi- 
nation enough to be touched by this one last mute expression 
of obedience and devotion, and feminine inconsistency enough 
to—regret. Her life at Huer’s Height was horribly dyll; and 
she had never realized till now the amount of colour her 
esthetic cultivation of a handsome young fisherman had 
given it, nor the instinctive if unconscious pleasure she had 
taken in his adoration. 

She was very sorry for it all, and could scarcely keep the 
tears out of her eyes as she watched the black boats sailing 
from the bay. She saw David sitting motionless as a statue in 
the bows, his head turned towards Huer’s Height, and his eyes 
fixed on the two figures standing among the flowers watching 
them. She saw the other men stern and resolute; the children 
all amazed; the wives weeping—parted from their mothers 
and close kindred by what seemed a distance as impassable as 
if oceans and snowy mountains stood between. She realized 
the whole tragedy of it all, and how the family was broken up 
never to be re-united, never to be again as they had been for 
so many generations, the head-men of a village, the chieftains 
of a class, leaders, exemplars, patriarchs. She knew that no 
exiles ever carried into banishment more grief than those poor 
fellows felt, that none would suffer more from that terrible 
home-sickness which seems to take the very heart and pith 
out of aman. And she knew too the sorry part she had played 
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in this melancholy drama, and where she had helped to add 
fuel to the fire. 

But when Captain Harmer said grimly; ‘There they go, 
the mutinous dogs! but picturesque as one sees them now— 
that must be allowed,” she choked back her tears, strangled 
her self-reproach, and answered with indifference : “ Yes, there 
they go.” 

‘“‘ Rightly punished,” he remarked. 

To which she said again ; “ Yes ;”? adding, however softly : 
“but heavily.” 

“Pshaw!” said Captain Harmer turning on his heel in 
disdain. ‘ Do you think men of that class feel ? ” 

Through all her life after Adela could never quite shake from 
her memory the thought of David Chenoweth’s naive and pas- 
sionate devotion. She was young when it had all happened, 
and he was the first man who had loved her; and time and 
distance lending their customary enchantment, she got into 
the habit of thinking him even more beautiful and poetic than 
he had been, and of forgetting his qualifying rusticities. Hven 
when Captain Harmer asked her to marry him, after her 
father had made a considerable fortune in seine-fishing—but 
the Porth had been notoriously poor these late years, and in 
the winter-time more than half the families were on the rates, 
—asking her in an offhand way, as one performing an act of 
conscious condescension not too graciously, the remembrance 
flashed across her mind of how David had stood before her on 
that fatal night, worshipping, and how he had sued for her grace. 
And remembering this, she sighed involuntarily as for some- 
thing lost when she looked down and said, “ Yes.” It was 
a bargain between them, favourable to each; he bartering 
his military rank and better blood for her dower and to be 
freed of his debts, she giving herself and her future because he 
was of this better blood and had this military rank; and as 
times went it was a good offer for the daughter of a man who, 
though wealthy, did not rank with first-class gentlemen. But 
she often wished that she could have exchanged natures if not 
conditions ; and that David could have been the (by now, full) 
Colonel, and her husband the homely fisherman whose love at 
the time had seemed an insult, but was now a pretty 
dreamy poem which time had wrought into a perfect and 
untrue idyl. 

Of the Chenoweths, Richard and James alone kept together, 
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taking Constance with them to the new home they made for 
themselves between Mawgan Porth and Bedruthan. George 
took up again with his boat-building at Hayle, and Captain Jack 
and Amos went afloat. David' too went afloat. He entered 
himself as A.B. on the Admiralty books, and went out in the 
‘«‘Revenge;” serving his ten years faithfully ; but never returning 
for even a day to his own people.’ He often sailed by the dear 
old Cornish coast, and saw the points he knew and loved so 
well. He could see through the glass the cottages in the cove 
where he and his had lived, the rocks on which they had once 
been wrecked, the house on Huer’s Height, and the new white 
stone put up in the wild churchyard at his father’s head. They 
were sad days these, when he coasted by the dear home ; and 
there were times when the sorrow of the past was the anguish 
of the present. But the young sailor on board the “ Revenge,” 
who had made for himself such a good name, temperate, 
pious, observant of times and seasons, and given as little to 
vice as to skulking, fought down his pain like a brave man, 
set to suffer and bound to conquer. When he came 
home as a petty officer, and took his discharge after his 
ten years’ service, with a handful of money for his estab- 
lishment ashore, he came back cured of that grief in the 
past so far as all activity of sorrow went, but with the 
look and the heart of a man who has passed through the 
fire. He found his two brothers still fishing in partnership 
off Mawgan Porth; and Constance with them, unmarried and 
in no wise changed in nature, if years and the dull dead 
pain of her life had told their tale for the rest. 

All that had been dreamy, artistic, unpractical in the young 
fisherman was extinguished now in the man of maturer age and 
riper experience. ‘here remained to him of his early mental 
aspirations only a romantic sense of ‘right; a reverence for 
learning which sometimes found expression in bitter regret at 
his own shortcomings, and which, later, led him to give his 
children an education that raised them by many degrees in 
the social scale; and the idealism of a fervent faith. He was 
often prayer-leader in the chapel, though he never preached like 
his. brother James ; and though he was silent as a companion, 
and may be a trifle stern in his ways, Cousin Constance, as his 
wife, loved and reverenced him as a superior being whose plea- 
sure was her happiness and whose approbation was her reward. 
To please him she had learned to read and write in his absence, 
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and if he could not give her that first sweet love of his youth, 
he gave her what was as precious in its own way, and what 
satisfied her as well. 

He had found that dreams are not satisfactory bases of 
life, and that like had better keep to like. Between Queen 
Libussa with the peasant worshipping at her knees, and 
the woman of the people, ‘clever at her homely work and 
ignorant of esthetics, the latter was the real wife for him, 
And he chose her now of his own free will and better judgment. 
Doubtless he had had germs of what Adela used to call by a mis- 
nomer the higher life; and long and arduous cultivation might 
have made him a second-rate artist, devoted to his profession, 
ignorant of all but its technical qualities, and scarce able to get 
bread by its exercise. This was Adela Bristowe’s notion of the 
higher life and the grandeur of art and intellect. But David 
proved by bitter, if substantially wholesome, experience that 
the highest life of all is that of courage and self-restraint, of 
the manful bearing of one’s burden and the faithful doing of 
one’s duty; and that truth and uprightness and not having one’s 
price, either for weakness or selfishness, are more to the pur- 
pose than drawing correctly fair Clytie’s face and figure from 
the round. He had been a second Icarus, if you will; but the 
pity of it all was not in the fall but the flight. 


END OF ‘*f MELIORA LATENT.’’ 


























Birds and Beasts in Captivity. 
BY ARCHIBALD BANKS. 


——+> -- 


I am going to make a somewhat humiliating confession. I 
am going to admit that I—a middle-aged, somewhat robust 
individual, a hard-working member of a learned profession, 
not by any means prone to the sentimentalities, fond of outdoor 
sport, of shooting and of hunting, a fair judge of a horse, and 
given in moderation to tennis and billiards; in short, though 
a townsman, addicted to the various sports and pastimes of a 
country-bred Englishman—lI say that, being all this, I have to 
admit the possession of one taste, liking, or hobby, to which I 
allude with some trifling hesitation. I am fond of, and on all 
occasions collect—not old pictures or prints, nor rare china, 
nor curious books, nor silver plate, nor French enamels, nor 
German ivories, nor Italian faience—all of which are legitimate 
subjects for the hobbies of grown-up men and women; nor 
do I seek after sea-shells, or beetles, or butterflies, which may 
be collected in a pseudo-scientific, or even an entirely non- 
scientific spirit, without any great derogation of dignity. 

My taste is not so defensible as any of these. It is one 
shared by schoolboys and by old maids, and by the uncultured 
inhabitants of Whitechapel and the Seven Dials.. My hobby is 
the possession of tame animals; and let the critical reader 
not allow himself to be hurried into the opinion that such a 
taste results from any effeminacy or undue relaxation of moral 
fibre. I have always drawn the line at canary birds; I have 
never possessed one, nor cared to; and I also hold strongly 
to the opinion (which I shall fully develop farther on) that 
parrots and monkeys exercise » weakening and distinctly 
demoralizing effect upon their owners’ characters. 

I am no scientific naturalist, but I flatter myself I have 
had opportunities of learning more about the habits and the 
marvellously various characters of many birds and beasts than 
some naturalists by profession. As knowledge of this sort is 
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beginning to be considered of extreme importance in its bear- 
ing upon science, I make no further apology for telling the 
story of my experiences. I have found the objects of my 
likings in nearly the whole range of animated nature, and I 
feel some difficulty in knowing where to begin. With every 
desire to efface my own personality, I find it best to begin 
from the beginning of my own personal experiences. 

Boys are said to be universally given to bird-nesting, and 
to the destruction of birds’ eggs. It is a form of vice, and 
not, in my wide experience of boys, a very common one, for 
which I should prescribe a sound flogging. Nest-hunting is 
another matter, and there is all the difference in the world 
between looking for birds’ nests, in order to watch the old 
birds or to take and rear the young ones, and looking for 
them in order to throw them to the ground and break the 
eggs. If any one doubts my assertion of the non-destruc- 
tiveness of boys, let him consider the state of things in the 
neighbourhood of Eton, where wild birds abound, and yet 
seven hundred boys have the most perfect liberty. 

For my own part, I was, as a boy, neither a bird-nester 
nor much of a nest-hunter. My first experience of the matter 
was the climbing up a tall larch-tree to examine a wood- 
pigeon’s nest, and finding the two hideous callow nestlings 
with gaping beaks and with their legs tied together ; it being a 
common practice of countrymen when they find a cushat’s 
nest so to fetter the nestlings as to keep them long in the 
nest, and take them when they are grown big and fat. I 
proceeded on this occasion to cut the strings which bound 
them, and doing so awkwardly in my constrained position, 
both birds escaped from my hands and fluttered to the ground. 
I caught them easily, for they could not fly, caged them, and 
reared them. They became perfectly tame—so tame that they 
allowed themselves to be stroked and handled, and showed no 
fear of, and even some liking for, human beings; but this 
tameness in the wood-pigeon has its limits, and I soon got a 
strong proof of that wonderful inherent difference which exists 
in different races. 

The wood-pigeon is a perfect gipsy among the pigeon 
tribe. The wild, irreclaimable nature is dormant, and cannot 
be overcome. One day, when the two young birds had got 
their perfect plumage, the door of the cage was set open, in 
the hope that the cushats, who were really far tamer than any 
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of the house pigeons about the place, would mingle with the 
flocks of these latter. This hope was disappointed. The 
wicker cage was opened in presence of the flock of pigeons, 
which were at that moment feeding in the courtyard ; but how 
great was my surprise to see these two released prisoners dash 
out of their cage, and fly rapidly and boldly straight away. 
The marvel was that these birds, though they had often left 
their cage, had only done so to walk about a room, and had 
never used their wings till this moment, and yet they cut 
through the air with strong strokes of their pinions, as fear- 
lessly and as skilfully as if half their lives had been passed 
on the wing. I watched them till they grew into specks in 
the distance, and finally were lost. I never saw them again. 
I have since had occasion to observe that the first flight of 
full-grown birds brought up from the nest is always perfect, 
so that we may utterly reject the fable of the old eagles teach- 
ing their young ones how to fly, pushing them from the 
pinnacles of the rocks, and so forth. 

Domestication is only tameness made hereditary, and my 
experience is evidence enough of the difficulty of the process 
in the case of the cushat. It is to be regretted that it was not 
the-wood-pigeon that was the origin of our tame pigeon, for 
the wild pigeon of the woods is not only a bigger bird, but a 
much better bird to eat, as every countryman knows, than 
either the tame pigeon or any European species likely to have 
been his archetype. - 

There are in all Europe but three species of pigeon—the 
rock pigeon, the stock dove, and the ring dove, otherwise 
known as the wood-pigeon or cushat. Our tame bird, is pos- 
sibly sprung from a cross between the stock and rock pigeon, 
but most probably derived from the stock dove alone. Is our 
achievement in domesticating this bird to be our final effort, 
or is there not something to be done in the way of increasing 
the size and savouriness of our domestic pigeons? We have, 
to be sure, accomplished a great deal in pigeon-breeding and 
crossing. We have rung the changes upon carriers, tumblers, 
runts, jacobins, owls, and turbits—all of which varieties, except 
carrier pigeons, which are now almost superseded by the post 
and the telegraph, are absolutely useless to mankind. The 
pains employed in preserving these fancy breeds might surely 
better be spent in the endeavour to obtain a really valuable 
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It is surely a very purposeless and foolish kind of pains- 
taking, that involved in pigeon fancying. A gentleman with 
this fancy once showed me his pigeons with great pride—a 
melancholy sight, I thought. ‘My dear sir,” I felt inclined 
to say, “‘ what an unsatisfactory hobby you have been riding 
all these years! You have, I make no doubt, fatigued your 
friends and pestered your relations, quarrelled with your neigh- 
bours for enticing away your birds, filled your house with fleas 
and evil smells—and all for what? To breed a blue runt with 
two white feathers in its tail! Heavens! what a waste of a 
grand intellect |” 

It is certain that in the whole wide world no species exists 
that, either by crossing with other breeds, or by patient selec- 
tion in succeeding generations, could be made either more 
prolific—for the pigeon rears but two nestlings at a time—or 
more valuable as food—for even French cooks, who with skil- 
fully compounded sauces can triumph over such non-sapid 
material as carp and rabbit, can make but little of pigeons. 
There is a breed of pigeons common in Northern and Western 
Africa, with which, no doubt, our soldiers on that melancholy 
coast have made acquaintance—a plump, well-shaped, heavy 
bird, about the size and shape of our wood-pigeon, but darker 
in colour, and whose flesh has nearly the flavour and tender- 
ness of a pheasant. Then, again, there is the crown pigeon 
of the Indian Archipelago, a noble bird, three or four times 
the size of our house pigeon, and said to be excellent for eat- 
ing purposes. What a triumph of acclimatization it would be 
if we could habituate either of these birds, or a cross from one 
of them, to our poultry-yards and dovecots; and how much 
more sensible and profitable such an attempt than the before- 
mentioned objects held out to themselves by our pigeon 
fanciers ! 

To return to my experiences in animal taming. It is 
commonly said that the wilder an animal is by nature, the 
easier it is to tame. This is an entire mistake. It is “ a rule 


* proved by. the exceptions,” not, indeed, in the sense in which 


that axiom is used in our modern literary slang, but in its true 
sense; it is a rule which is proved, by the exceptions to it, to 
be no rule at all. The least wild of wild animals is certainly 
the rat, who so little fears man that he lives and breeds in his 
very dwelling, and will, if not disturbed, feed in his presence ; 
and yet, of all wild animals, I hardly know one so hard to 
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make familiar in captivity. He is an enemy of the human race, 
in whom is seemingly inherent and hereditary the hatred and 
distrust born of long ages of warfare with it—of plundered 
larders on one side, of traps and poison and ratting terriers on 
the other. ‘The human race must to him be a race of Borgias, 
of Murats, and of Robespierres. A rat, even though he be 
taken from the nest, will never quite lose this hatred and dis- 
trust. “As a boy I tamed three out of one nest,and so perfectly 
that they would come for food at my call from the dark box in 
which they loved to hide themselves during the daytime. 
They would take food from my fingers, and even allow them- 
selves to be stroked, but if they were held even for a moment 
in the hand, or constrained in any way, they would squeak 
and bite severely. As soon as they were fed they would run 
back into their box, showing not the smallest affection for 
their master. 

The rat is, on the whole, not an agreeable pet, and his 
ways and conduct generally very soon disabuse his keeper of 
his ill-gotten reputation for cleverness. We in Hurope think 
him a cunning beast, and in China he is reckoned the wisest 
of dumb animals. If there were a Chinese Minerva, the rat, 
and not the owl, would be her emblem. At one of the ports in 
China, a British official had impressed the natives with his wis- 
dom—they feared him and they respected him, and he received 
from them the name of the old grey rat. It was intended as a 
compliment, but it would be no compliment to any one who 
had really studied the ways of rats. This little quadruped is 
certainly distinguished by his imbecility. The faintest trace 
of good sense would have taught him the folly of continuing 
to live under a Reign of Terror. The aristocrats became 
émigrés in 1798, but the rats have let a foolish habit of locality 
keep them in regions where the rat-trap, their guillotine, is for 
ever set. His seeming caution in avoiding poison and traps is 
due only to the keenness of his scenting power. He smells 
the hand of his enemy in the baited trap or the poisoned 
cheese, and his wit gets the credit that is due to his nose. 
Long vicinity with the animal who, whatever may be alleged 
against him by Mr. Darwin,'is still the wisest of created 
beings, has not taught wisdom to the rat. ‘‘One fool makes 
many,” is a proverb that might have originated behind the 
wainscot. It is truer of rats than even of sheep or of human 
beings. If one rat finds his way into a wire trap, a dozen will 
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follow him. A common way of catching them in Germany is 
to place a bait in a deep tub, with a few inches of water in the 
bottom, and a stone set like a small island in the water. If 
but a single rat finds his way in, he will sit on the stone, and 
by his cries call all his neighbours together, and bring them 
into the same scrape. There got, they will first squeak and 
squall, then dispute for the best places, then set to and fight for 
them tooth and nail, and tear each other to pieces, till but one 
or two are left alive, and these mauled and maimed. In fact, 
they will behave just as low, savage natures will always do when 
they get together, and, mutatis mutandis, just as, according to 
General Cluseret, he and his fellow Communists did in Paris, 
on the occasion of their famous and disastrous scramble for 
place and power. 

A very different animal is the water rat, which, by the 
by, is no rat at all, but a vole, and, as naturalists tell us, an 
animal more nearly allied in some respects to the beaver than 
to rats and mice. The water rat is no exception to the before- 
mentioned formula of animals wild by nature being the most 
tamable. There is no more timid creature in existence. Hvery 
one knows, who has walked by the side of such deep sedgy 
brooks as the animal haunts, how it will venture only a foot or 
two from the element in which it finds its safety, and how, at 
the approach of the lightest footstep, it will drop into the water 
and dive rapidly to reach the subaqueous entrance of its 
burrow ; and yet the little beast, if it be taken unhurt, will 
lose its shyness in a day, and ina week feed fearlessly from the 
hand. He will make his little sharp cry of pleasure at his 
master’s approach, and loves to be stroked and fondled. His 
long, chisel-like teeth are never used traitorously. He will 
dive and play towards nightfall in a tub of water, and seems to 
delight in being watched. I once caught one in a net, and 
though half drowned and stupefied from his immersion in the 
water, he quickly recovered, and got exceedingly tame and 
friendly. | 

The food of the water rat is exclusively vegetable. Mine 
used to befond of lettuces, of cabbages, and carrot-tops ; bread 
he would rarely eat, but boiled potatoes were his particular 
delight. In his native haunts this charming little creature can 
do nothing but good, for he will not touch, as he is fabled to 
do, fish spawn, or even water insects, as I have proved more 
than once. He eats every kind of water weed, except those 
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which have a rank smell, therefore he must be invaluable, ir 
such sluggish streams as he frequents, in keeping a free 
channel for the water and preventing its collection into pools, 
the formation of marshes, the ruin of fields, and the spread of 
fever and ague. Tokill the water rat as a destructive vermin, 
which ignorant people often boast of doing, is consequently a 
foolish as well as barbarous act. 

Then, again, as if to show how little trust can be put in 
popular sayings, there is the whole weasel family. None 
should, according to the above quoted maxim of shyness and 
tamability going together, be so untameable as stoats, weasels, 
and ferrets. To “‘ catch a weasel asleep” is an expression of 
the common belief in the native wildness and watchful timidity 
of this family of animals. It isa popular delusion, however— 
weasels have little natural fear of man. St. John, the author 
of the most delightful of all books on Natural History next to 
White’s “ Selborne,” mentions how a stoat surprised in covert 
will turn round to look at a man with apparently as much bold- 
ness as a lion or tiger, hardly stirring to get out of the way. 
In the New Forest the present writer had an opportunity of 
witnessing similar fearlessness in weasels. About eight or ten 
of them, half-grown, with one ofthe old ones, kept in my sight 
as I stood under a tree for four or five minutes together, either 
playing or hunting in company within a yard or two of me, 
giving their curious little half dog-like barks, and every 
now and then stopping to look up at me. Yet the weasel is 
easily tamed, and well repays the trouble of taming him. 
Perhaps no small animal is so gentle and affectionate as a 
weasel. A young one, sold to me by a village boy for a penny, 
and reared very easily on bread and milk, would go to sleep 
inside my sleeve or pocket, evidently liking the warmth, and 
he would wake up when candle-light time came, galloping 
round and round the room, and over the chairs and sofas, with 
little inarticulate sounds of pleasure. Sometimes he would 
disappear for an hour or two in a rat-hole, and after sundry 
rattling noises and squeaks behind the wainscot would re- 
appear, very dirty and dusty, licking lis lips, and with specks 
of blood on his face; for in spite of his graceful, gentle ways 
and nurture upon an innocent bread and milk diet, he had a 
terrible thirst for blood in his heart. The tamest weasel, if he 
could gain access to a poultry-house full of sleeping cocks and 
hens, would creep up to the roosting birds and murder every 
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one of them before morning, not to satisfy his appetite for 
chicken, but for blood—every animal of this race having 
rooted in him that ‘gosto de matar”,. which the Spaniards 
are proud of ascribing to themselves—a delight in the mere 
act of killing. 

I will give one more illustration of the utter fallibility of 
popular sayings. ‘‘ As wild as a hawk” is commonly and yet 
quite erroneously said. No kind of hawk whose habits I have 
studied is wild, in the sportsman’s sense of being difficult of 
approach, or of avoiding the presence of man. ‘The peregrine 
falcon will hover over the grouse-shooter and his dogs upon 
the moors, swooping down upon the wounded birds, and carry- 
ing them off before his very face. A sparrowhawk in hot 
chase of a yellowhammer once passed within a yard of my head 
as I was riding along a lane in Monmouthshire, struck down 
his quarry in the field next the lane, and stood over it for 
several minutes within twenty yards of me, while I watched 
him through a gap in the hedge. I have seen a large hen 
kestrel for an hour together at dusk, hawking for cockchafers 
on a lawn neara house, and at times passing so near the two or 
three persons present that the rustle of her wings was distinctly 
audible. Hawks should accordingly be untamable, but every 
boy who has reared a nestling knows that they can be tamed 
with perfect ease. 

The hawk tribe—I speak of those kinds only which I have 
myself had in captivity, kestrels, merlins, sparrowhawks, and 
peregrines—although so essentially animals of prey, have none 
of that delight in slaughter for its own sake which, as we have 
seen, marks the weasel family. A hawk, his appetite sated— 
and a good meal will suffice him for a day or two—will look 
with perfect indifference at the plumpest bird fluttering within 
a foot of his perch. 

Notwithstanding his absence of timidity when wild, the 
tamed hawk is the most timid and nervous of birds. Not even 
the more timorous of small caged birds, finches, linnets, and the 
like, are so easily startled as the most courageous of falcons. A 
sudden movement, a hand incautiously approached to the bird’s 
head, is enough to ruin a hawk’s nerves for ever. The old 
books on falconry are full of advice, on this point, the most 
important in the training of the falcon. In the famous thirteenth 
century treatise on hawking entitled “ De arte venandi cum 
avibus,” and written by the Emperor Frederick, the necessity 
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of a soothing and gentle manner on the part of the falconer is 
particularly insisted upon. The falconer who is training the 
newly taken bird must, says the imperial instructor, be careful 
never to stare at his pupil, he may frighten him nearly into 
convulsions by doing so: when he looks at him it must be 
askant and with half-closed eyes; furthermore, should the 
falconer have occasion to cough or sneeze, he must be careful 
to turn away his face; and the manuscript is illustrated with 
delightfully quaint representations of the falconer and his 
bird in various attitudes, the falconer deferentially averting 
his gaze, the falconer contemplating his pupil with a very 
mild expression of countenance, and so forth.* 

The hawk family were distinguished in ancient days, as 
indeed they still are by naturalists, into falcons, which were 
held the nobler birds, and whose habit is to mount to a height 
in the air and thence to swoop down upon their prey—and into 
short winged hawks which have no such command of the air 
and pursue their game with a direct flight,—coursing their 
quarry, as it were, through the air, and overtaking it by 
superior speed. ‘The short-winged falcons were esteemed less 
noble than the falcons; nevertheless they are by far the bolder 
birds of the two, being less liable to fright. They are, never- 
theless, far less tractable than the true falcons. The sparrow- 
hawk, for instance, which is of the short-winged kind, is a fiercer 
and bolder bird than the kestrel; through the kestrel is a true— 
falcon, having not only the falcon’s length of wing and shape of 
beak, but as every one may observe for himself, wherever this 
bird has not been improved away by over zealous game pre- 
servers, possessing all the true falcon’s method of keeping 
the upper air, whence he gets his local name of “ wind-hover.” 
Notwithstanding his high lineage, however, the kestrel is some- 
thing of an impostor, and his quarry is by no means noble, and 
when he is thus anchored as it were over a single spot, with 
shivering wings, he is, nine times out of ten, watching for the 
reappearance of a dormouse or field vole—pests of the farmer 





* This curious treatise, perhaps the most popular work of its century, was 
beyond all doubt written by the Emperor himself, Frederick II., the grandson of 
Barbarossa, and by far the ablest ruler and most powerful and accomplished 
prince of the period. The great Emperor’s work was the text-book of kings, 
princes, and nobles, so long as falconry continued to be the sport of the rich and 
the noble. Every other later work, so far as the author is aware, is more or less 
of a plagiarism from the “ De arte venandi cum avibus,” 
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—and presently he will be seen skimming and dropping plumb 
down from the skies upon his prey. 

Every game preserver should know that the kestrel is 
absolutely innocent of game slaughter. Some of the smaller 
field-keeping birds may at times fall victims, but rats and mice 
of all kinds, and even beetles and cockchafers, are his legi- 
timate quarry. Gamekeepers, as a rule, know this well enough, 
bnt with them the rule often seems to be, everything is vermin 
that can be nailed on a barn door, and if their masters see a 
goodly array of hawks they are satisfied, not caring to inquire 
how many kestrels go to make up the tale. 

The kestrel is, as I know by experience, almost useless for 
hawking purposes, lacking the dash and courage of other 
hawks. The merlin and the hobby, both true falcons, which 
are neither of them heavier birds, can be used in the chase of 
partridges and pigeons, and a merlin has been known to attack 
a rook three or four times his own weight, while the larger 
peregrine will assail a heron or crane, many times as heavy and 
big a bird as itself. But notwithstanding the high reputation 
of the falcons for courage, notwithstanding their audacity, their 
marvellous swiftness and strength, and the terrible weapons 
they possess in their beaks and talons, all which advantages 
might, it would be thought, constitute them undisputed 
monarchs of the air, the bravest and strongest falcon makes 
no fight at all against so homely a bird as the owl. 

This superiority to the boldest hawk in strength and 
courage is much insisted upon by the old writers. Every- 
one remembers the fine image in Macbeth upon Duncan’s 
murder :— 


“* A falcon towering in her pride of place, 
Was by a mousing owl hawked at and killed.” 


But it is not, I think, generally known how true this is to 
nature. ‘The most courageous hawk I ever possessed, as a boy, 
was a small male merlin. Passing one day towards evening 
through the ride of a wood with this bird on my wrist, a large 
white barn owl passed over my head within a few yards; the 
terror of the merlin was excessive; he fluttered screaming to 
the ground, and had he not been confined by the leather jesses 
in my hand would have escaped altogether ; and this terror of 
the owl would seem to be hereditary; for the bird though not 
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a nestling when he reached me was still quite young, and 
could probably never have seen an owl in his life. 

There seems to be in hawks an instinctive knowledge of 
the presence of an owl in their neighbourhood. A falcon, it is 
said in the old books, will not venture to leave the falconer’s 
hand if an owl be in the neighbourhood, however closely the 
bird of night may be concealed, and the same thing is alleged 
by the falconers of India at the present day; and the hawk’s 
terror of the owl is certainly well grounded, as the following 
anecdote will show. At about the same period of my boyhood 
that I was the happy possessor of the three kestrels before 
mentioned, there lived in the walled kitchen garden of the 
house a brown wood owl which, having had his wing broken 
by a shot from the keeper, had been turned by me into the 
garden, with no more restraint upon his liberty than the 
necessary amputation of his pinion. He would still fly, but it 
was a flight of but about five yards long, and his sound wing 
doing him more service than his broken one, his flight used at 
first invariably to result in his alighting a yard or two to one 
side of the point he had made for. But the owl is not the 
emblem of wisdom for nothing, and experience taught him in 
time to allow for the involuntary parabola of his flight—to 
correct his compasses as it were, and to alight at the very spot 
he aimed for; but he could not diminish the preponderance of 
his stronger wing, which was so great that before the end of 
this curious knight’s move flight, he had invariably turned round 
with his face to the point whence he had started. And what a 
face ! a round, stolid countenance, with grave, unblinking eyes. 

Nothing would move that bird to a change of expression. 
I saw him once deliberately stare a cat, which had approached 
him with no friendly intentions, out of countenance, and cause 
it to retreat. A terrier once barked at him incessantly for half- 
an-hour, with no more effect upon the owl than a slight ruffling 
out of his feathers, and, once or twice, as the dog came too 
near, 2n ominous snapping of the beak. This owl was, as, from 
my experience of him and of other species in captivity, all 
owls are, an utterly irreclaimable savage. Nothing would 
mollify him but the offer of food when he was hungry, and 
this obtained, he would retreat to the darkest corner in the 
garden and stare at the person who had just fed him without 
the smallest expression of gratitude or satisfaction. 

On one occasion, forgetful, or ignorant of the prowess of 
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owls, I brought a full-grown young kestrel, and set him on the 
low branch of a fruit-tree, some twenty or thirty yards from the 
spot usually occupied by the owl. I was retreating to the other 
end of the garden to call the hawk to me, when the owl caught 
sight of him. In three or four of its short flights it was upon 
him. The hawk began to scream, and was too much terri- 
fied to make a serious attempt to escape; though his flight 
was already strong, he fluttered along the ground with open 
beak and failing wings. The owl pounced upon him, a 
struggle and confused flutter of feathers, and the keen claws 
of the owl were driven into the kestrel’s throat, who was 
giving the last dying flap of his wings before I could come to 
his rescue ; and I could not even recover the dead bird without 
using considerable strength to draw it from the owl’s grasp. 
I have never, since this episode, doubted the supremacy of the 
owls among the order of raptores. 

I see that a Shaksperean commentator is inclined to con- 
sider the above quoted passage in Macbeth to be founded upon 
a popular falconer’s fallacy, as to which I will only remark that 
the allusions to falconry in past English literature, particularly 
of the Elizabethan age, are so numerous, that a man should be 
positively ashamed to sit down to edit the works of Shakspeare 
and his contemporaries without knowing more of the falconer’s 
craft than many a learned gentleman I could name. 

The owl is even yet the most inscrutable of birds. I have 
kept the white or barn-owl (Striz flammea), the brown wood-owl, 
and the rare Strix passerina (the little owl), which is not much 
bigger than a blackbird, a beautiful bird, which is, however, 
the fiercest and most intractable of the whole family, throwing 
himself on his back on the ground when approached, and fight- 
ing furiously with claw and beak. The barn-owl, which is the 
largest of the three kinds, is the most sleepy, quiet, and 
stupid, that is if it can really be proved that there is any 
element of stupidity in owls, and if they are not quite as wise 
as they look. For all the present writer can prove to the con- 
trary, their wisdom is as profound as their expression is grave 
and knowing. The ancients were clearly impressed by their 
looks into the fullest belief in their sapience. Modern opinion 
is sceptical, and owl is not always used as a compliment. I 
give no adhesion to this cynicism: I never knew my owls do a 
foolish thing. 

The owl may be a fool, but he keeps his folly to himself. 
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No animal is so reticent. The natural cry of the barn-owl is 
a screech ; of the wood-owl, a hoot ; and of the passerine owl, 
a sharp cry. No one of my tamed birds ever screeched, or 
hooted, or cried ; they were all equally indifferent, impassive, 
and immovable. They showed no interest in anything except 
food, and with that their excitement took the form of a savage 
eagerness to get at it, instead of the amiable greediness and 
cupboard-love of more sympathetic animals. Unlike the 
hawks, they possess no nerves. My owls were the least 
hysterical of winged creatures, and I believe that a gun might 
have been fired off in their presence without causing them a 
new emotion. They never seemed sleepy, or impatient, or 
duller, or more restless than usual. Owls are the most watch- 
ful, and, for what one can tell, the least receptive of created 
beings, therefore I say they are inscrutable. All other animals 
have their own particular ways in captivity, their special habits 
which betray their characters; owls have no habits, they sit 
still, still as death, and watch—nothing more. 

I have said that parrots and monkeys exercise a bad effect 
upon the characters of their owners. So far as parrots are 
concerned, the statement needs, I should imagine, no proof. 
Everybody has the misfortune to know some one possessor of 
a parrot. Everybody has been deafened or bitten by the parrot 
of a neighbour or acquaintance. Everyone knows that the 
proprietor of a parrot is always the most disagreeable and 
unpopular person in a street or village—a person with imper- 
fect human sympathies, deaf to the complaints of an outraged 
neighbourhood, and probably submitting to his (generally her) 
favourite’s shrieks from motives of pure misanthropy. 

That parrots have some wit, and a fair sense of humour, I 
admit, but their everlasting repetition of the same joke becomes 
at last intolerable. A macaw of my acquaintance would delight 
in stealing up to an unsuspecting morning visitor and suddenly 
make his powerful beak-points meet in his ankle or arm, then, 
as the victim would start and cry out, the bird would retreat 
with a low, croaking, hearty laugh. He never laughed at other 
times. There is no disputing the humour of this proceeding to 
every one but the victim. No animal excites so much fear and 
hatred as a vicious parrot. This particular bird was one day 
found strangled. We endeavoured to persuade its owner that 
it was a natural death—a form of apoplexy not uncommon 
among parrots. 
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Again, as to the humour of parrots. One had been taught 
| to say, ‘‘ good-bye!” with a particularly cordial emphasis upon 
@ the first syllable, such as a hostess might use in parting from 

| an honoured guest, and during a visit, whenever one of those 
| common and distressing pauses occurred, the bird would put 
in his odious ‘‘ good-bye! ’’ as if both he and his mistress had 
had quite enough of their visitor. This, though in abominable 





taste, was amusing the first two or three times; but a joke that 
is repeated during ten years, is no joke at all, it depresses one. 
| I once for a short time was the possessor of a monkey. It 
was through no desire of my own that he became mine, for I 
| do not like these animals; I am not comfortable with them. 
| This particular monkey came to me as greatness is said to 
come to some men—he was thrust upon me. A friend, in 
kindly, but ignorant sympathy with my love of animals, sent 
| me this creature from abroad. He arrived one morning un- 
announced—by parcels’ delivery, or in some equally inscrutable 
manner. I guessed and respected his sender, and kept him; 
and the letter which should have preceded him came a month 
later, when I had almost persuaded myself that I had got over 
my antipathy to the poor beast. 

There are people who like monkeys. They it is who must 
be the true link between us and monkeys, just as monkeys 
make the link between them and the lower animals. In my 
opinion one must be, as it were, a semi-simian, to endure the 
society or even the sight of monkeys. I have, as I have said, 
no sympathy whatever with them; my dignity will not admit 
of it. I feel as a staid Castilian might feel in company with a 
low comedian from the Palais Royal. Their grimaces make 
me uncomfortable, their half humanity shocks me, their 
hideous community of feature with some of my dearest 
friends, is horrible to me. <A party of my fellow-creatures 
staring, with faces expressive of various stages of idiotic 
delight, at the antics of the caged monkeys in the Zoological 
Gardens is, to me, a pitiful and a painful spectacle ; it is enough 
to persuade a man of the truth of Darwinism. Mr. Gladstone, 
who, not long ago, deplored the fact that his special duties gave 
him no leisure to read Darwin and Wallace, and to make up 
his mind upon the doctrine of evolution, might perhaps now 

. find time to spend an hour in front of the monkey-house in the 
Zoological Gardens. He would, I am sure, come away a strong 
believer in this fashionable doctrine. 
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Yet monkeys have many pleasing qualities; some of the 
species are very gentle, and capable of considerable affection 
towards human beings. There is however that about monkeys, 
in this country at least, which should effectualiy stand in the 
way of their becoming pets. They have almost always, every 
one of them, the seeds of a fatal consumption, their lives are 
nearly always to be measured by a few months, and their 
antics are none the fewer that they are racked every now and 
then by a dry hectic cough. Their ill health depresses them, 
but nothing can deprive them of their love of mischief, and 
this contrast of buffoonery and depression is one reason why a 
tame monkey makes one of the most melancholy of pets. They 
are ghastly humorists, they are drolls in season and out, their 
gaiety is like that ascribed to the Chinese, who laugh to see 
the executioner flog or behead a criminal. A monkey’s humour 
is of a kind that I could never enter into. It is founded on 
the doing of mischief. Let the man who does not believe me 
watch a monkey playing with puppies or kittens, and compare 
their innocent playfulness with the cruel tricks the monkey will 
put upon them. 

My own monkey pined away, and in two months after he 
came to me, do what I would, was in the last stage of con- 
sumption. It was cold, shivery, winter weather. He crouched 
near the fire, feeble and exhausted, looking at me, as sick 
animals will do, with reproachful eyes, as if I was responsible 
for his sufferings; but almost to the last he would do mischief, 
pulling a burning coal on to the hearth-rug, or upsetting a cup 
of tea if it stood within reach of him. Notwithstanding his 
wickedness he was affectionate, and I was getting reconciled 
to him when he died. 

We have perhaps had nearly enough of these simian ethics, 
and I will only add that I suspect that there are, deep down in 
the simian nature, sparks of something not altogether ignoble, 
and I will tell a story to support my belief. 

In a Paris restaurant I once acted audience to a narration 
by a French officer, which though it moves me to a strong 
feeling of indignation to recall, I will repeat for the honour of 
the race I have been aspersing. The scene of the story was, 
if I recollect, one of the French settlements on the West 
Coast of Africa, and the actors in it the narrator himself, and 
a comrade. ‘These “officers and gentlemen,” finding time 
hang heavily on their hands, amused themselves one day by 
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pursuing a tame monkey through the corridors of the barracks 
and cutting the unfortunate little animal to pieces with their 
swords. he joke of the whole thing (which I am glad to say 
fell exceedingly flat upon the Frenchmen present) was, accord- 
ing to the gallant fellow who told the story, the brave manner 
in which the monkey met his death—not uttering a cry or try- 
ing to run away when he saw his fate was inevitable, but 
dying, as the officer said, “like a little hero.” If this story be 
true (I tried at the time to hope that the teller of it was only a 
liar), there would seem really to be behind the levity and un- 
endurable tricksomeness of monkeys some latent heroic quali- 
ties ; just as very tiresome or prosaic people sometimes come 
out unexpectedly well and nobly in emergencies. 

I hardly think that the editor of so thoughtful a periodical 
as the New Quarterty Maaazine will allow me to go on spin- 
ning out the story of my experiences with tame animals, unless 
I can show that there is some sort of purpose in what I have 
to say ; and indeed there is some moral to be got out of me, 
and I think not a useless one. 

In these days of ultra-scientific natural history there seems 
to be no little peril of a neglect of the study of the habits and 
character of animals in favour of those anatomical and struc- 
tural characteristics which of course are the basis of all real 
advance in scientific natural history. To be sure, there is no 
likelihood of any such neglect on the part of the really great 
naturalists ; but then the army of science is not made up of 
generals—we are not all Darwins and Owens and Huxleys— 
and the danger is that the steady plodders and useful Dryas- 
dusts will see their duty in the disregard of what may seem to 
them the less tangible modes of knowledge. 

It is of course not an easy thing to dissect an Ascidian, and 
count its cilia and branchie, and class it accordingly, nor to 
put a crystal under the microscope and examine its structure 
to any purpose; but there are things which take a keener 
sight to perceive even than these, more patience to observe, 
and more tact to seize—and these are the evanescent charac- 
teristics of mind, of temper, and of emotion. A man gets 
little help from science here; his magnifying glasses and 
reagents and dissecting implements are of no use at all, and 
there is nothing but his mother wit to serve him. Read Mr. 
Darwin’s notes of the shades of difference in the ways and 
habits of different animals, notice what judgment and what 
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discrimination he uses, and what importance he attaches to 
these matters. 

After all, how little we know of the inner life of ani- 
mals. How few our facts are, and how little certain we are 
of them. What a huge book, and what an intensely interest- 
ing one, is waiting to be written on this subject by some great 
genius of the future. Surely it tells not a little for the in- 
curiosity, and perhaps for the conceit of us humans, that we 
have been taken up so entirely with our little selves for these 
many thousand years past, and have been honouring historians 
and poets, and philosophers and novelists, and travellers and 
essayists, simply because they told or imagined, or guessed or 
reported, the ways and the manners, and the conversations and 
thoughts, and ideas and faculties, of our fellow human crea- 
tures ; and all the time we have been acting as if we were alone 
in the world—as if it were not inhabited by crowds of beings 
with ways towards us and towards each other which, seeing 
how much we depend upon these same animals, it behoves us 
most strongly to understand. 

It is really ludicrous how ignorant we are. Not of the 
characters of the wilder animals only, but even of those we 
have lived with all our lives. An ordinarily intelligent man 
would be ashamed if he could not make some sort of a com- 
parison between the individuals of two nations, say between a 
German and a Hindoo, a Frenchman and a Negro—how one is 
this and the other that—but let the same person be asked to 
assess the differences between any two kinds of animals, let us 
say, to take a very easy case, between a horse and an ox, and 
the chances are he would break down completely. He would 
think it easy and obvious till he came to try, then he would 
probably say it was not worth doing, the differences were so 
slight. In fact, it is not easy to observe these differences, 
though for the matter of that, they are important enough, and 
it is particularly difficult to put them imto words. As to the 
thing not being worth doing, it is an argument which should 
logically lead us to close our schools, burn our books, and hang 
our professors. I do not care even to argue that such know- 
ledge isinvaluable as a step in the great advancement of learn- 
ing and attainment of truth; I say it is important from the 
most utilitarian point of view. Even the inability to make 
such an apparently unimportant comparison as I have suggested 
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between horses and oxen may lead to most unprofitable con- 
sequences in human economy. 

In a southern country with which the writer is acquainted, 
the people have for many centuries been accustomed to the 
use of oxen for draught purposes; only within the last twenty 
or thirty years have horses to some extent taken the place of 
oxen in carts and carriages, and mark the consequence: the 
drivers and carters were used to and had mastered the ways of 
oxen—their slow, phlegmatic temperaments, their patience, 
their endurance, their mild obstinacy, and their latent docility 
—but they have not had the wit to learn that the horse has a 
temperament the reverse of allthis; that he is nervous, quick, 
timid, and excitable, and yet, rightly understood, the far more 
tractable beast of the two, and capable of better service. The 
result of this ignorance is very poor service rendered to man, 
and very bad treatment indeed of the horse. It is another 
evidence of the truth of the old adage that knowledge is power ; 
an adage to which may safely be added the corollary that 
brutality—a mode of ignorance—is loss of power. 

The races of man who are wanting in intellectual training 
and development, and rich in brutality and cruelty, have never 
succeeded in training to their service the three most highly- 
organized and most valuable among beasts of burden. No 
pure Negro race, in its savage state, has ever trained the horse. 
The elephant has never been enslaved but by races who, 
whatever their moral culture may be, have reached a high and 
keen intellectual standard. Why have no native African races 
ever made this huge and docile beast their servant? Simply 
because they have lacked the requisite intelligence. It is not 
that the African species of elephant is less tractable than the 
Indian species, as has been suggested; for no sooner was a 
civilized people of European origin established at Carthage 
than they began to domesticate the native elephant of Africa. 
The more patient ox and the hardy ass are the beasts of 
burden of races little advanced in intellectual culture all the 
world over, and neither horse nor camel was ever brought to 
perfection by any people without some considerable degree of 
civilization. The nations who have done most for the horse 
are nations with whom kindness to animals is a virtue—the 
Persians, the Arabs, and ourselves. With the Orientals, 
humanity to animals is a religious duty, and no one who has 
been much abroad would venture to say that we ourselves 
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were anything but a humane people, in spite of our cab-horses 
and costermongers’ donkeys. 


To resume the interrupted thread of my personal experi- 
ences. A severe classical education at Eton was diversified in 
my case by the occasional study of the habits of wild animals. 
There used to live—perhaps still lives—a person who kept a 
shop in the High Street of Eton. His house stood on the 
same side of the street as, and a door or two beyond, that of 
Mr. Knox, well known to all old Etonians, and over his door 
was written the attractive word “ Naturalist.” This man, a 
small, thin, shabby, and not over clean, sallow-faced indi- 
vidual—a type of person with whom I have since made larger 
acquaintance among the natural historians of Seven Dials and 
the Ratcliff Highway—was in his way a keen observer of 
nature, and had the out-door natural history of the neighbour- 
hood at his fingers’ end. He could tell a boy how to catch 
cray-fish below Eton Bridge, where the big trout were lying, 
and he had, for his more intimate acquaintances, immoral 
histories of poaching forays into the royal preserves of 
Windsor. He was likewise a man of quick, sharp speech, 
as a man had need to be who makes his living among 
Kton boys, where “chaff” is a coin more current than any 
other. 

Mr. White’s shop—I think this was the man’s name—was 
a perfect museum : stuffed birds and live birds, and animals of 
every kind, many of them rare and curious, hawks and canary 
birds, tame snakes and piping bullfinches, gold fish and guinea 
pigs, bull terriers and lop-eared rabbits, parrots and macaws 
were confined in a narrow space, and the concert of barking, 
screaming, piping, singing, reinforced by the noisiness, as bad 
as any other, of schoolboys, was dominated by the shrill voice 
of the proprietor of the establishment. 

I never knew a man with such a genius for the manage- 
ment of animals. This sharp-voiced, dirty, ugly little man 
seemed to exercise some occult fascination upon bird and 
beast. A very fierce macaw, that would make his beak meet 
in any one else’s arm, would lower his head and ruffle out his 
feathers as White passed near. He would stroke the wildes 
hawk without causing any alarm to the bird, and I saw him 
once when a countryman had brought a wild fox in a sack, 


open the mouth of it, insert his arm, and draw the beast out 
52 
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with his hand on the back of its neck, as easily as he would 
take up a terrier. 

Plunging his hand one day into a green baize bag, he 
extracted and held up to our boyish admiration three or four 
large snakes—adders, as we then believed, and I am afraid he 
encouraged us to think. Like the Indian snake-charmers in 
pictures, he let them coil round his wrists and his neck, and 
wind up on to his head, darting out their forked tongues, and 
glaring weirdly with their beady eyes, and hissing from among 
his hair, making him look like a ridiculous cockney Medusa. 
Then and there was first implanted in me the ‘liking I have 
always had for snakes and serpents. They exercise an inex- 
plicable fascination over me which I should call singular had I 
not read that the late Mr. Charles Buxton was possessed 
of a sympathy with these tortuous reptiles as strong as 
my own. 

As a pet, there is little to be said for any snake or serpent 
whatever. They are a stupid race, quite maligned in being 
called cunning, apathetic when they have fed, and familiar 
without being friendly when they are hungry; but there is 
something marvellously impressive in many of their ways ; 
and I am singularly fascinated by their silent, gliding, sinuous 
mode of progression, by the inexorable manner in which they 
approach their prey or their food, even if it be but a saucerful 
of bread and milk. I can understand how serpent-worship 
could take root in the beliefs of simple men, and grow up in 
anti-sceptical ages into a real religion; for I myself possess 
germs of what might have developed into this mysterious 
cultus. I therefore make no doubt but that Iam in propria 
persona, an interesting subject for study, and Dr. Fergusson 
should certainly have made my acquaintance before writing his 
learned work. 

I pass over the many species of tame animals to whose 
habits I obtained an introduction through Mr. White of Eton ; 
rabbits, guinea-pigs, tortoises, and the before-mentioned 
snakes, formed my menagerie at school, where silence is for 
obvious reasons a necessity in a boy’s pets. At the University, 
other pursuits and distractions interfered with my tastes ; and 
I can recall nothing but a specimen of the rather rare black 
scoter duck, found benumbed with cold during a severe frost, 
and presented to me by my scout. The bird lived for two 
months in a spare sponging-bath in my dressing-room, and 
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got tame. Never shall I forget the astonishment of a break- 
fast party of undergraduates when this sooty-winged bird flew 
one day noisily into the room, flapped his way a dozen times 
round the walls, darting finally through a pane of glass into 
space, and never being seen again. An apparition enough to 
have persuaded a party of spiritualists of the visible presence 
of the evil one himself ! 

Some wild animals, as I have shown, very quickly lose 
their shyness: all the species of wild duck that I have had in 
captivity got tame quickly and without trouble; so do the 
little grebes (dab-chicks) which get familiar in a day, and will 
live contentedly, swimming, diving and playing in a basin of 
water ; but except in so far as their potentiality for domesti- 
cation goes, the captivity of these animals is of no sort of 
importance to mankind. ‘The dab chick is a small member of 
the family of divers, from among which we may perhaps some 
day make a useful servant. JI never possessed a cormorant, 
but it is well known to be tamable, and is utilized by the 
Chinese to catch fish. ‘To domesticate the cormorant would 
be the greatest achievement over the animal kingdom made in 
historical times. Is it proved to be impossible ? 

Having once been presented with a half-grown heron, I 
began his education with a view of making use of his well- 
known talents as an angler, but the heron is an intractable 
bird. Mino was a wild-looking creature, standing over three 
feet high, and holding himself in fine, statuesque, and most 
dignified attitudes; a rather wicked and treacherous bird, 
however, who would make sudden stabs with his great 
bayonet of a beak, and once so nearly succeeded in scooping 
out one of my eyes, that I approached him ever after very 
guardedly. I overcame the difficulties of primary education ; 
I got him tame, and I got him to follow me out of doors, 
stalking after me (when a little hungry) with expanded wings. 
His patience was a marvel. When placed in a shallow pond, 
he would stand far longer than I cared to watch him ; I never, 
indeed knew him to catch anything, nor would he probably 
have consented to surrender his prey to his master if he had. 
This was to have been an advanced part of his education—his 
degree—which he never took, for one morning, going into the 
hut in which he lived, I found him lying upon his back, stone 
dead, cold and stiff, his head thrown straight back, his wings 
closed, his legs decently outstretched and one crossed over 
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the other, looking like the carved effigy of a crusader on a 
medieval monument. 

It need hardly be said that the faculty possessed by the 
late Mr. White of Eton, the present writer, and other gifted 
persons, resides to some extent in the knowledge and practice 
of certain maxims and rules which are not universally known. 
To acquire any influence over wild animals, their appetite must 
be appealed to, and this is why the larger carnivorous birds 
are more tamable than the seed-eating and insect-eating birds, 
Birds of prey, in weather when they cannot hunt, or at times 
when their game is scarce, must needs fast. LHagles and vul- 
tures, hawks and owls, cannot even be kept in health without 
an occasional fast. After long fasting they eat ravenously and 
immensely, and this régime of alternate fasts and feasts is in 
captivity an essential part of their treatment. 

With quadrupeds of prey something of the same sort holds 
good; they get their food by fits and starts, and when they 
get any they often get much. Every one knows that a healthy 
dog is in the better health for being fed only once a day, but a 
cow, a sheep, or a horse would die in a week if it could not 
pass as many hours as a dog spends minutes over its meals. 
A horse might be taught as many tricks as a dog if he could 
be made as hungry, for he is quite as docile ; but whereas a dog 
can be taught to beg or to retrieve in a week, it often takes, 
according to the Duke of Newcastle, of horse-training celebrity, 
as much as eighteen months to teach a horse so simple a thing 
as the Demi-volte or the Capriole. 

But neither horses nor dogs, tempting subjects indeed, 
come into the limits of this paper on tame animals. 
Horses [ have already written upon,* and the Editor kindly 
promises me an opportunity of developing my views upon 
“ Dogs and their Masters ” in a future Number. 

It is on the above-mentioned principle that all raptorial 
birds are trained, and it underlies the teaching and the tama- 
bility of-all carnivorous beasts ; but the fasting should not be 
over-prolonged ; it is cruel and also a mistake, for excessive 
hunger makes the animal too eager and irritable to learn. It 
was by following this system that I made the heron tame, and 
the Chinese, no doubt, use it in the training of fishing cormo- 
rants. By combining this method with gentleness, constant 
handling, and some amount of tact, there are very few animals, 


* “ Horses and Riders” in New QuaRTERLY MaGazr1nx for October, 1873. 
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even the wildest and most fierce, that may not in time be 
made tame, tractable, familiar, and often friendly and affec- 
tionate. 

With small birds a compulsory fast is hardly possible. To 
remove the seed-from a bird’s cage for an hour is quite as much 
as is prudent. But the smaller cage-birds—I cannot speak 
from much experience of them—are by nature more tamable, 
though also more timid, than the larger species. As in all 
races of.animals, individuals of the same species vary greatly 
in their capacity of tameness, as every one who has possessed 
canaries well knows. Among seed-eaters, goldfinches are the 
most teachable, and bullfinches the most friendly. The keep- 
ing of these little creatures in health and happiness during 
their captivity, is of course guided by the same principles as 
rule the management of the larger and statelier birds and beasts. 
All possible conformity to the modes of life they have been 
accustomed to in nature is the first point, so that the closest 
observer of these modes of life shall be the most successful 
rearer and keeper of wild animals. ‘This is perhaps why, as a 
rule, only those birds are made cage-birds, and only those 
species kept domesticated as poultry, whose food can be 
reduced entirely to a seed diet. In England, no cage birds 
but the various linnets, finches, and larks can be said to be at all 
common, and seed and water is nearly ali they want to keep 
them in health. In the poultry yard, turkeys, geese, ducks, 
fowls, and guinea fowls, though they are the better for a mixed 
diet, will yet thrive on corn and water. Not so the pheasant, or 
the partridge, or the grouse, and the first of the three at least 
might by this time be a poultry-yard bird, had he been content 
with the food of cocks and hens, or had we had the wit to hit 
upon a diet suitable to him. 

The somewhat rowtinier ideas of English bird-fanciers con- 
demn them to neglect the cage birds which are incomparably 
the finest songsters of any. Though the nightingale is so 
common a wild bird, a tame one, full grown and in good song, 
costs from one to five guineas, entirely from difficulty—a 
fancied difficulty for the most part—in rearing. He must be 
fed, our English fanciers think, on meal-worms and on a so- 
called “ paste ” of complicated composition; and so treated is 
generally a draggle-tailed, silent, and melancholy-looking bird. 
The difficulties of keeping a still commoner bird of the same 
family, the blackcap warbler, are supposed to be even greater, 
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and this bird, too, is very rare in captivity in England, but 
there are things not dreamt of in the philosophy of the cockney 
bird fanciers. In some parts of Southern Europe the black- 
cap is one of the commonest of cage birds, and is usually seen 
in fine plumage. ‘The secret is a judicious, varied diet, 
imitated from the bird’s natural food. When wild, the black- 
cap feeds on insects and on fruit of all kinds: in captivity he is 
fed upon a mass made of dried figs minced fine, moistened 
with a drop or two of wine, and sometimes with a red capsicum 
or two chopped up in it—an odd addition. This spiced fig 
pudding seems to, serve as the piéce de résistance of the 
blackcap’s dinner. He will require, from time to time, bread and 
milk, chopped meat, hard-boiled egg chopped, and a dessert 
of whatever fruit may be in season, from an orange to a straw- 
berry, to vary his food. To be sure, most people would con- 
sider all this trouble thrown away upon so insignificant a little 
bird, but then the blackcap is a very lively, interesting, and 
amusing cage bird, and, if well cared for, will reward his 
keeper, for nine months of the year, with a song which in 
sweetness and mellowness is hardly inferior to that of the 
nightingale itself. 


I began this paper with a somewhat deprecatory allusion 
to my interest in the keeping and taming of wild animals. I 
am not sure that I shall not end it by taking credit for the 
possession of such an interest. I say boldly for myself, 
“animalis nihil a me alienum puto ;” I thoroughly sympathize 
with the brute creation. After all, is not the art of rearing, 
breeding, and taming wild animals an imperial art, well worthy 
the attention of a dominant nation, and peculiarly worthy the 
attention of us, the people of these Islands? It is not a boast, 
but a fact, that we, in spite of our climate, have surpassed 
every nation that ever lived in these same arts. What sort of 
a country would this be, how much poorer a one, our fields 
how much less fertile, our larders how much less full, and our 
purses how much emptier, if we had not successfully set 
our wits to breed stronger and swifter horses, fatter sheep 
and oxen, cows that yield more milk, and even cocks and hens, 
geese and turkeys better, and larger, and heavier than those of 
our neighbours ? 

We have done much in-this direction, but it would be a 
very finite world indeed, if we had already got to the end of our 
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tether. It can hardly be doubted that more work still remains 
to be done, but Iam inclined to think that it is for the most 
part work that will have to be done co-operatively, by societies 
rather than by individuals; and I think the direction of 
these future achievements will lie in experiments connected 
with the domestication of new species, rather than in the 
improvement of the races we have already domesticated. 

Some years ago, there existed in London an Acclimatiza- 
tion Society, of which the present writer was an unworthy 
member, a paying member, but not—for his avocations 
would not permit it,—a working ora consultative member. 
The leading idea of the society was, as its name implied, the 
accustoming to our English climate of new animals; but does 
not the very word, acclimatization, involve some sort of a 
fallacy ? Is it quite certain that any inuring to a different 
climate is necessary, with at least the majority of importations 
from one country to another? The acclimatization theory is 
always accepted and assumed without question, but I think it 
is by no means so certainly established as to give its name toa 
society whose objects should have been more general. Some 
very clever men were fellows of our English Acclimatization 
Society, but they were far too much occupied to bestow much 
of their time or talent upon the proceedings of the society. 

The Acclimatization Society has long ceased to exist. 
There was an unfortunate air of absurdity thrown over every- 
thing connected with it, from the first. We, the fellows, were 
told that the object of our existence as a society was the 
discovery of a new domestic animal which was to be midway 
in size between a rabbit and a pig, and to have, of course, all 
the good qualities of both; though a very slight knowledge of 
natural history would have taught us that nothing resembling 
such a beast existed in the known world. Then, our zeal for 
the cause led us to give a grand dinner at which strange birds, 
beasts, and fishes figured in the bill of fare, and the speech of 
the evening was made by a Member of Parliament, whose 
strong point is the breadth rather than the delicacy of his 
humour. He had been well primed with data and acclimatiza- 
tion statistics of every kind, und he very naturally used them 
after his kind, by making not wholly unjustifiable fun of the 
whole thing; some idea of the character of which may be 
gathered from the fact of his gravely insisting that his hosts 
of the evening were a party of hippophagists in disguise, if 
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i nothing worse, and that we had induced our guests to eat, 
i unawares, of the meat we loved. There was really a great deal 
| of comic force about the speech, and personally I have seldom 
laughed more ; bnt the cause of acclimatization was thenceforth 
aruined cause. When I next inquired after the society, a year 
or two later, it had been broken up. In England the soundest 
cause will not survive being laughed at, and we had allowed 
our zeal to carry us a little beyond our discretion. The beef- 
steaks of eland cow, the entrées of sea-cucumber, the soup 
i with birds’-nests in it, and, above all, the compromise between 
| the pig and the rabbit, were the death of the Acclimatization 
Society. 

This paper has already reached to nearly its full limits, 
and it would take as much space as I have already occupied to 
show how a society, which should eschew sensational dinners, 
' and comic Members of Parliament, and the search after the 
beast unknown to Cuvier, might yet find plenty of useful work 
| for itself. There are plenty of desiderata. We want new and 
moré savoury fish for our ponds and rivers, like the black bass 
of America, or the great pike-perch of the Austrian rivers ; 
| we want a larger and better bird in our pigeon-cots ; a rodent 
Hl as hardy as the rabbit and better to eat; we want to 
} i ascertain whether, among the innumerable varieties of deer in 

) 





various parts of the world, a sort could not be found with 
venison as good as the fallow deer, and which should not 
it require the breadth and wildness of a deer-park to keep him 
id in health; we want some bird for our game coverts more hardy 
i than the pheasant, and perhaps better to eat. Then we may, 
| perhaps, in time people the shallow seas round our coasts and 
i the estuaries of our rivers with the delicious oysters and clams 
| | of the North American seas, and our rivers with the terrapins 
H which the Americans prize so highly. 

fi An English society to promote these objects should, of 
| course, be a rich one. It should be a Royal society, in the 
sense of having the prestige of connection with Government, 
but without a Government contribution (there is small danger 
of that) or any control by Government. It should, I think, 
stimulate research by the grant of a gold medai for the most 
successful achievements of the year. All our ambassadors, 
ministers, and consuls abroad, all governors of colonies, all 
captains in the Royal Navy on foreign service, should be ew 
oficio honorary and corresponding members. ‘The society 
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should not itself institute experiments, but should act as agent, 
in London and other large seaports, for the furtherance of the 
schemes of its members. Researches and experiments should 
be undertaken by the individual members, but the society 
should assist these labours, when they were likely to promise 
success, by grants in aid. 

A society so constituted, and working quietly and steadily, 
could not fail to produce valuable results. Its annual “ pro- 
ceedings” would at any rate make delightful reading, and this 
is more—a great deal more—than I would venture to say of 
many societies now in existence. 
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Student Guilds in Germann. 
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Ir may be in the recollection of some, how narrow an escape 
from death a son of Prince Bismarck had owing to a wound 
received in a university duel in Germany. And the following 
was, some time ago, a quota of news which Géttingen supplied 
to the great news-reading public : ‘‘ Died here, from the effects 
of a wound received in a keenly-contested duel, the law student 
Nottmeyer, of Hanover, a young man of great promise, who 
took part in all the recent French campaigns.” Whether this 
notice appeared in the English papers or not, we are unaware ; 
but if it did, it would not probably make other than an ordinary 
impression on most readers. And yet it was to the require- 
ments of a very extraordinary system that these two valuable 
lives were dedicated ; a system as common in the universities 
of Germany, as it is without a parallel in anything to be found 
in any other country. The system is that of the well-known 
Academic Corps (Studenten Verbindungen), and we propose to 
give here a brief sketch of some of their leading features, as 
illustrating the present life of German students. 

The origin of these societies must be looked for in the 
middle ages, and probably the germs of the system may be 
traced in the so-called ‘‘ Nations” of the earlier universities. 
In the universities of Paris and Bologna, which were the first 
founded on the Continent, we find all the students divided into 
nations ; in Paris, where the division was at first confined to 
the Faculty of Arts, and included teachers as well as students, 
there being four, and in Bologna as many as thirty-five. And 
this arrangement was followed by most of the other numerous 
schools which soon sprung up on their model. Many of these 
early universities were almost cosmopolitan. From all parts 
of Europe, as is well known, students were wont to flock to 
them ; the immediate local territory seldom supplying more 
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than a small complement to the Academic benches. The 
English and German alumni, for instance, at the university of 
Paris, not unfrequently formed a more numerous and powerful 
body than the French. To control, therefore, and keep in 
order such heterogeneous assemblages, this expedient of sepa- 
rating them according to nationality must have been very con- 
venient. The territory to which a student belonged, or more 
likely his birthplace, was the criterion which decided in which of 
the nations he should be enrolled. What the exact position was 
which the nations held towards the other academic bodies, such 
as the Faculties, it is not very easy to discover. At one time, 
certainly, they seem to have had the chief power in their hands, 
being possessed of corporate privileges, and electing the pro- 
fessors and governing bodies; but they, no doubt, varied 
greatly in this respect, in different universities. In their 
relationships to one another they seem often, as was to be 
expected, to have been actuated by national animosity, and 
quarrels between their members were frequent. In process of 
time, however, as universities became more plentiful, and 
students were enabled with facility to obtain academic in- 
struction at home, the numbers attending the foreign schools 
considerably decreased, and, as a necessary consequence, the 
nations became gradually of less importance ; till, ultimately, 
about the end of the sixteenth century, their original signi- 
ficance seems to have been almost wholly lost. A little later 
on, and we find them in Germany developing into or giving 
place to Corps or Landsmannschaften. Until within a com- 
paratively recent period, however, the name itself did not go 
entirely into disuse. Thus at Leipsic, when Goethe joimed 
that university in 1765, there was a division of nations into 
official and non-official ; and it was in one of the former—the 
Natio Bavarica—that the poet was enrolled. We may notice 
also here that, curiously enough, in two of our Scotch Uni- 
versities, Glasgow and Aberdeen, both of which were founded 
on the model of the Universities of Bologna and Paris, the 
nomen antiquum is still retained. ‘Though in a moribund 
state, certainly, the nations of these universities probably 
present more resemblance to their original constitution, than 
is to be found anywhere else in Europe. They are called into 
activity triennially, solely for the election of the Lord Rector ; 
and occasionally have the mischievous effect of enabling a 
minority of students to carry the election, as the casting vote 
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is with the chancellor where the nations are equally divided. 
But they retain their original character in so far as the birth- 
place of each student determines the nation, in which he must 
enrol himself.* It has been recently proposed, very properly, 
to have them done away with at Glasgow. 

The Landsmannschaften and Corps, which succeeded the 
nations in the German universities in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, do not, as a rule, seem to have strictly 
regarded the place of birth or domicile in their admission of 
members. Though retaining, in many cases, the old national 
designation, the right to enter them became quite a personal 
privilege. We find them gradually becoming political in ten- 
dency, places where the young Radicalism of the times was 
wont to flourish. As a consequence, they were not seldom at 
loggerheads with many of the petty but very autocratic 
governments of Germany, and were sometimes treated with 
great severity. In Prussia and Saxony, where they seem to 
have been particularly turbulent, very severe regulations were 
imposed upon them; and ultimately, in several states they 
were summarily suppressed. A historic sketch of these corps 
would not be uninteresting, especially as illustrating the poli- 
tical life of their time; but we mention them here only as the 
prototypes and direct predecessors of the present Studenten 
Verbindungen. The important feature which must be kept in 
view as distinguishing them from the nations, is in their 
being wholly self-constituted bodies, and forming no part of 
the constitution of the university. The nations, at least while 
they retained their proper character, always took part, like the 
Senate and Faculties, to a greater or less degree, in the 
government of the university, and were an important element 
in its constitution. But the Landsmannschaften and Corps 
were entirely extra-mural associations, having neither voice 
nor influence in academic affairs. 

The unbounded enthusiasm which was kindled in the 
German youth during the war of freedom—Freiheits-Krieg, as 
it was proudly called—is well known. Such inspiring songs 
as those of the young poet Korner aroused the most patriotic 
ardour; and in every university bands of volunteers were 
formed for the defence of the Fatherland. The celebrated 
address of Fichte to his students, in closing his class till after 


* The names of the four nations at Glasgow are Glottiana, Rothseiana, 
Transforthana, and Loudoniana, 
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the war, is only a sample of the general sentiment which 
animated all. But the spirit thus aroused did not at once 
subside after the downfall of Napoleon and re-establishment 
of peace. Germany was regenerated, and the young felt and 
expressed their sense of the new life. After the close of the 
campaigns of 1813 and 1814, the first attempt at re-organiza- 
tion among the students was begun at the University of Jena. 
This took shape in a grand endeavour to form a union of all 
German students, at all the universities, into one general con- 
federation or Burschenschaft. The numerous existing Lands- 
mannschaften, with their rules and regulations, were to be 
abolished, and this universal brotherhood was to take their 
place with a higher code of honour and morality. At the cele- 
bration of the Battle of Leipsic in 1817, the establishment of 
this general Burschenschaft was agreed upon unanimously by 
the students assembled from all parts of Germany ; and its 
government (which was to be centred in a council of delegates) 
and constitution were thereupon settled. 

The following declaration of its aims, expressed in rather 
vague and high-flown language, we have extracted from 
Russell’s Tour in Germany” * :—“ The universal German Bur- 
schenschaft comes into life, by presenting an ever-improving 
picture of its countrymen blossoming into freedom and unity ; 
by maintaining a popular Burschen life, in the cultivation of 
every corporeal and intellectual power; by preparing its mem- 
bers for a popular life, in a free, equal, and well-ordered 
community, so that every one may rise to such a degree of 
self-consciousness as to represent in his pure personality the 
brightness of the excellency of a German popular life.” But 
the universal Burschenschaft was not permitted to have a long 
existence. It aroused among the petty governments of Ger- 
many a dread that there was a political aim at bottom—an 
aim to further the unity of Germany at the expense of their 
separate independent sovereignties. It was thought, perhaps 
with some reason, that political regeneration in popular govern- 
ment was the students’ ulterior object. Accordingly, advan- 
tage was taken of the assassination of Kotzebue by one of its 
members, the young enthusiast Sand, to denounce the new con- 
federation as dangerous to society; and the Grand Duke of 
Weimar soon after issued a decree for its dissolution at Jena. 
This order was obeyed, and the general Burschenschaft ceased 


* Vol. i., p. 188. Note.} 
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to exist; but the spirit which animated the students was not 
to be so easily suppressed. Séparate societies were imme- 
diately again formed at the universities. Upon the ashes of 
the Burschenschaft, and partaking of thany of its aims and 
aspirations, arose the present Verbindungen, most of which 
date their foundation from about this period.* ‘Though as 
regards shape and constitution retaining the models of the old 
Corps, they were, as regards their principles, established on a 
much more exalted basis of honour and patriotism. 

Properly speaking, the Studenten-Verbindungen are now 
divided into two classes, Burschenschaften and Corps; the 
generic name, Verlindung, being occasionally, however, used 
as synonymous with the former. The differences between these 
two classes are of small importance ; although there are one 
or two points of dissimilarity, chiefly in regard to discipline, 
which we may have occasion to notice afterwards. Both of 
them have an organization in some respects not unlike that of 
a body of Freemasons. They have an annually elected presi- 
dent and regular office-bearers, and their insignia of flags, 
caps, and sashes strongly remind one of some worshipful 
lodges in this country. There are usually about half-a-dozen 
associations in each university, having an average strength of 
from thirty to fifty members. As a rule, all matriculated 
students are eligible for election, though there are some excep- 
tional cases. ‘Thus, for instance, in one or two of them, the 
possession of a certain income, or being of a certain rank, are 
made requisites. In no case, however, that we are aware of, 
can a non-matriculated student be admitted on the ordinary or 
active members’ list. So strict is this rule, that some Govern- 
ments even interfere to make it an especial condition of a 
Verbindung’s right to incorporation. In Prussia, for example, 
by an order of the Minister of Education, in 1870, it is de- 
clared that “ every association of students which admits among 
its active members persons who are not subject to the uni- 
versity authorities, will be disbanded.” In this the old dread 
of their being made use of for political intrigues may be traced. 
This prohibition does not, however, apply to honorary mem- 
bers, or, to use the German cant term, Philister ; as old mem- 
bers always, after their university curriculum is completed, 
gain that position. 


* In some cases, it must be observed, the old Landsmaansvhaften, with their 
Comment, etc., were simply revived. 
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Most of the associations are named after some nation or 
district. Thus we have the Goths, Gothen; the Lithuanians, 
Litthauer ; Oldenburger, etc. ; in this respect showing traces of 
their descent from the original nations. But nationality, or 
even residence in a particular country, seems not to have the 
slightest influence in the admission of members. Foreigners, 
indeed, if studying at a German university, are readily received 
into any of them; and not a few English and Americans (par- 
ticularly at Bonn and Heidelberg), have taken advantage of 
this. As regards the constitution and rules of the various 
associations, there are not many points of dissimilarity. What 
is remarkable in all of them is, the high tone of their code 
of honour and morals. The word Hhre (personal honour) is 
by far the most important word in their vocabulary, their 
punctiliousness in regard to it being indeed scarcely sur- 
passed, in theory, at any rate, by that of the strictest order of 
knighthood in the middleages. In the control over the moral 
conduct of their members, however, there is a slight difference 
to be noticed between the Burschenschaften and the Corps. In 
the latter, something more is left to individual liberty than in 
the former. Thus, should a member of a Burschenschaft be 
convicted of gross immorality, he will be lable to expulsion. 
In some cases, so strong is discipline and esprit de corps in 
this respect, that a monastic vow could hardly be a surer 
guarantee for the maintenance of chastity. But in the Corps, 
we believe, as a rule, there is less interference to control 
private judgment in such matters. In all the associations, 
however, without exception, any act of a member which would 
tend to bring discredit on his colours, will lead at once to his 
expulsion. The warmest feelings of private friendship are not 
unfrequently sacrificed, rather than that the strict code which 
regulates these matters should be relaxed. 

The relationship of the members of a Verbindung to one 
another is usually of the most fraternal description. A student, 
entering one of them, becomes, the moment he is elected, 
intimate friend, or, as he is called, Cowleur-bruder, of all the 
members; and unless he should withdraw, or be expelled, con- 
tinues so for the rest of his life. ‘This brotherhood often takes 
practical shape in the assistance, personal or pecuniary, which 
the members give one another. One Couleur-bruder has little 
hesitation in borrowing from another to meet his necessities, 
nor is any false delicacy felt in doing so. This, however, may 
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perhaps not be quite regarded by every one as an advantage of 
the system. The aims and aspirations of each member, like- 
wise, are known to, and encouraged by the rest. If one 
obtain success, he has the gratifying assurance of obtaining 
the unfeigned applause of his fellows, who regard it as so 
much honour reflected on themselves. The old Philister looks 
with warm interest on the young Bursche, and rejoices if he be 
one likely to add to the reputation of his association. He gives 
him advice and the benefit of his experience, and receives, in 
turn, the respect and admiration awarded to seniority. 

The great majority of the students who compose the Ver- 
bindungen consist of youths from the Gymnasien, or large 
public schools of Germany. On passing the Abitwrienten- 
examen,* their election takes place, the preceding session 
being generally spent in a sort of probation, making the 
acquaintance of the members of the association they wish to 
join, and enabling the latter, by this intercourse, to judge of 
their eligibility. The mode of election is similar to what pre- 
vails in clubs; one or two votes being always sufficient to 
exclude any distasteful person. When elected, intrants become 
what is called Fiichse (foxes), and continue in that position for 
two sessions ; as such, they have a considerable amount of what 
is akin to fagging to perform for their senior brethren. This 
fagging is kept up with great discipline, and is rather an 
interesting part of the system. 

Such duties, for instance, as the following, devolve upon 
the shoulders of the Fuchs:—to attend to the many duties of 
the club-room, cater for suppers, and act the part of waiter at 
them; also to be present at all duels in which any of his 
Couleur-briider may be engaged, and assist the combatants in 
arming. ‘The fuchs is even bound on all occasions to go 
errands for his senior, so long, at least, as the demand is 
reasonable. 

By far the most prominent and singular characteristics, 
however, of Verbindung life are, to use the well-known terms 
of university slang, the Kneipe and the Paiike. A very sine 
qua non in the existence of every association is its Kneipe. The 
word has a double signification. On the one hand, it is applied 
to the club-room where all meetings of the members, convivial 
or otherwise, are held; and on the other, and this more fre- 


* Corresponds to our matriculation examination, but must be passed before a 
boy can leave school for the university. 
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quently, to the meetings themselves. Of these meetings there 
seem to be distinguished three kinds: first, the ordinary 
Kneipe, held every evening during session, at which atten- 
dance is voluntary ; second, once a week an official Kneipe, 
which every member must attend under the penalty of a fine ; 
finally, once every session a grand Kneipe, called Commers, to 
which the old members are specially invited. Every reader 
who knows anything of German literature must be acquainted 
with the joyous life of the Kneipe, and we need not repeat the 
description here. Beer-drinking and singing constitute its 
most considerable feature. ‘l'he inspiriting songs of the Com- 
mers-Buch * are sung in chorus, while the consumption of beer 
is carried to an extreme, Indeed, the well-recorded feats 
which have been accomplished in this latter respect are some- 
times not a little astounding. 

The other prominent, and by far the most interesting, 
feature in Verbindung life is, as we have said, the Pawke—the 
duel. ‘To travelled Englishmen it has been often an object of 
remark, how few games there are in which the youth at the 
schools aud universities of Continental countries take part. 
Such sports as cricket and football, so universally indulged in 
by us, are practically unknown onthe Continent. Gymnastics, 
no doubt, are a compulsory and very valuable part of the school 
curriculum, but one never sees, be the cause what it may, any- 
thing in the least like our competitive games. And especially 
among the German university students is this noticeable, duel- 
ling being really the only sport, if sport it can be called, to 
which they devote themselves, and which can rouse their 
enthusiasm. It is between the members of the various Bur- 
schenschaften and Corps that the Pauke, or student duel, takes 
place. or, intimate and fraternal as we have seen the rela- 
tionship of the members of these associations to be inter se, 
the relationship of the associations to one another is unfor- 
tunately quite the reverse. Wit) few exceptions, they do not 
intermingle, and in the great majority of cases are at open 
feud. A great deal used to be spoken and written in this 
country about their student duels, and tle subject may pro- 
bably be familiar to many. The following is a brief description 
of the ordinary Pauke, as it is at present almost invariably 
fought :—The combatants, accompanied by their seconds, 


* A book containing a collection of the most popular German student songs. 
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Fiichse, and others .of their Couleur-briider, meet at the ap- 
pointed time on the fencing-ground (Fecht-boden), which is 
generally a room in some out-of-the-way neighbourhood hired 
by the societies for the purpose. Here an umpire is chosen, 
and the seconds lay off the Mensur, which consists of three 
lines drawn with chalk in the centre of the floor; the two 
outer ones being each a sword’s length distant from the middle 
one. Within these lines the combatants are required to stand, 
the stigma of cowardice being attached to any voluntary 
stepping back, during the fight, behind the outer lines. The 
mode of accoutrement for these duels, which has been in vogue 
for more than half a century, is very singular. The whole 
front of the body, from the neck down to the knees, is covered 
by a sort of apron, made of strong stuffed leather and weapon 
proof; the neck and sword-arm are then thickly swathed with 
bandages, so as to be also impervious to a sword cut, and a 
glove is worn on the hand. ‘The only part of the person left 
exposed is the head, which is quite bare and unprotected, as 
upon this devoted organ all the wounds are inflicted. The 
eyes, however, owing to the number of students who used 
formerly to have their eyesight destroyed, it has become the 
custom, within recent years, to protect by a sort of iron spec- 
tacles. 

The whole aim of the duellists is to cut either the top of 
the head over guard (en tierce), or the side of the face under 
guard (en quarte); and from their incessant practice, won- 
derful skill is shown by many of the students in this style of 
fence. A short straight double-edged sword, called Schliger, 
is invariably used in these duels, and they are limited in dura- 
tion to fifteen minutes. The seconds, who are armed in a 
similar manner to their principals, stand immediately behind 
the Mensur; and whenever a wound is given, or some adyan- 
tage gained by either combatant, intervene by knocking up 
the weapons, and causing a halt until positions are again 
righted. Before the expiry of the fifteen minutes, however, 
should a wound be inflicted which the attendant surgeon con- 
siders dangerous (a not unfrequent occurrence), the latter is 
entitled to at once stop the proceedings. 

Besides the ordinary, there is also occasionally a Pauke 
which is not limited as to time, but continues till one of the 
antagonists be incapacitated (bis abfuhr, as they say). This 
Pauke, however, is much less usual, being always the result of 
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some direct personal insult, which is by no means the case with 
the other. Duels with the pistol between students are ex- 
tremely rare, though it is the recognized weapon where a 
meeting takes place between them and non-academic persons. 
A short time since they were remarkably frequent between 
students and military officers, the students being accustomed to 
regard the latter as the instruments of despotic government, 
and themselves as the defenders of national freedom. The 
present popularity of the army in Germany, however, has to a 
great extent put an end to this. A fatal termination to the 
student duel is, fortunately, very exceptional, though such 
instances as the melancholy one we quoted at the commence- 
ment of this sketch do occasionally occur. ‘There are always 
surgeons (mostly old members of the associations) present to 
sew up the wounds at the conclusion of the fight; and, in the 
usual case, confinement to the house for a short time, combined 
probably with some permanent scars on the face, is the worst 
result. 

The German student duel must by no means be spoken of 
in pedantic style as a point @honneur. It takes place, it may 
be truly said, as a matter of course between the members of 
the “different associations ; and the mere fact of belonging to 
one of these is sufficient to give a right to send or receive a 
challenge. This is certainly the most astonishing part of the 
whole system. ‘The adversaries may have had a quarrel with 
each other, or they may not; in some cases they may hardly 
have met before: it is sufficient that they belong to rival 
Verbindungen. Every member of one of these, in point of 
fact, is expected to fight one or two duels* every session ; and 
a distinguished swordsman will sometimes have as many as a 
dozen on his hands. Not even by the theological students, 
though they have a sort of doubtful exemption, is this duty 
to their Verbindung shirked. So far as we could perceive, 
indeed, they were not unfrequently among the best and keenest 
duellists. 

How far the governments and local authorities in Germany 
permit these duels, is a question which will, no doubt, suggest 
itself. And, perhaps, the best general answer to this is, that 
they are winked at rather than recognized. In some countries, 
by the strict letter of the law, they are certainly forbidden, 
but iveterata consuetudo must be taken, we suppose, to have 


* “ Auf die mensur geben,” or “los gehen,” are the technical expressions. 
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superseded the statute. Thus, by a law in the Prussian Code 
(A.L.R. IT. 12, § 85), which does not seem to have been 
abrogated, duelling between students is clearly illegal; but 
practically, in Prussia, this law has been always a dead letter. 
Besides the different sentiment from our own which pervades 
Continental society generally in regard to duelling, the student 
Paikerei falls to be dealt with by the University Court—a 
tribunal quite insufficient for that purpose. To make the pro- 
fessor also judge, is to place him in a very difficult and 
invidious position. If he hold the reins of justice with a firm 
grasp, he at once becomes unpopular, and unpopularity with 
their students is what very few professors care to undergo. 
Not unfrequently, too, the professorial judge has been himself 
at one time a member of a Verbindung—is a Philister, in fact— 
and inclined naturally to look with a partial eye on all its 
institutions. At present, the tendency seems, however, un- 
doubtedly to be towards a more active supervision. In Berlin, 
for instance, formerly rather notorious for its duelling, police 
interference renders it now extremely difficult of accomplish- 
ment. And another tendency, and one more likely to be 
effective, is to be found among the students themselves. There 
have always been, of course, a great number of the students 
at each university who refuse to attach themselves to any of 
the associations; some possibly out of a wholesome dread of 
the duelling, others on principles opposed to it, but the great 
majority, no doubt, from motives of study. These, in the 
times of the old Landsmannschaften and Corps, used to be 
treated with the utmost indignity and outrage. Every out- 
rage upon them was considered meritorious, and to hold com- 
munication with them dishonouring to any associated student. 
Though their position has much improved since then, yet 
even by the members of the Verbindungen they have been 
long looked upon with considerable contempt, the opprobrious 
name of Kameele (Camels) being applied to them. Now, this 
feeling, there can be little question, is yearly diminishing, and 
the tendency is for the Kameele to take a more aggressive 
position. Some of them have united themselves into societies, 
to which they give the name of Freie Corps—corps of free 
students ; and within the last two or three years the members 
of these, in all the universities, have been endeavouring to 
form a general union, with the avowed aim of suppressing the 
Verbindung Pawkeret and its concomitants. 
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But this custom of duelling does not want for able and 
vigorous, if somewhat prejudiced, defenders, among the most 
intelligent Germans. It is defended chiefly as tending to 
keep up a high spirit and sense of honour among the students. 
And no doubt, if it were confined to cases of grave insult, 
there might be a good deal to be said for that view. But, in 
its present state, we think there will be few, in this country at 
least, who will be inclined to regard it otherwise than debasing 
and demoralizing, if not ridiculous. It tends not unfrequently 
to keep apart and at enmity men of kindred spirits and con- 
genial tastes, pursuing the same studies in the same univer- 
sity, merely because they happen to be in different associations. 
And a more obvious and practical evil is, that in the case of 
those students who have got wounded, sometimes weeks of 
important study are lost, and possibly even a whole session 
thrown away. 

But it does not by any means follow that the same verdict 
must be passed on the Verbindwng system asa whole. Many 
of its principles, as we have seen, are in a high degree praise- 
worthy, and such as might, perhaps, without disadvantage be 
adopted in our own universities. ‘The aims and aspirations of 
the members are often high and noble; and if they sometimes 
fail to be attained in practice, that is only a lot common to 
everything human. 

It is far from a just estimate, though a very general one, 
to regard these associations as mere clubs for the purposes of 
drinking and fighting. Toa German Bursche it would be a 
deep insult to express such a view. Though it must be 
admitted that the mode of life in them is, during therfirst two 
or three university sessions, incompatible with hard study, it 
is not at all to be inferred that the laziest or worst students 
are to be found in them. The very dpposite of this is often 
the case. Many of the ablest and most learned university 
professors, and the most distinguished statesmen (notably 
Prince Bismarck, whose sympathy with the system, we believe, 
is marked) have been at one time members of these student 
associations. ‘Though existing as an anomalous excrescence on 
the social life of this time, we think it will be seen, from what 
we have said, that they have a historical connection with the 
whole life of the German universities; and that at one time, 
at any rate, they were a living force in their country. 
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THERE are, as we all know, among human beings, certain 
individuals who are far more capable of adapting themselves 
to altered circumstances than others who, to outward seeming, 
are no whit better or stronger than themselves. ‘The fact 
encounters us at every step in daily life. Of two young men 
who, with apparently equal chances of well-doing, shall emi- 
grate to a({foreign country, one, and perhaps the most pro- 
mising, shall turn into an idle loafer and die a drunkard, or 
shall take a fatal fever, or shall succumb to the new influences 
from weakness either of moral or of physical fibre; while the 
other shall plod on through every difficulty, make his fortune, 
and found a family in his new home. 

With races this inherent difference is still more apparent. 
There is no obvious reason why a Frenchman should make a 
very bad colonist, and an Englishman or a German a good 
one; why a Jew should be able to make his way and his 
fortune through every impediment of climate, distance, and 
persecution ; and why a North American Indian should die if 
he is taken away from his native wilds. 

With quadrupeds and with birds there is the same fact to 
be noticed, differences between individuals, and still greater 
differences between species. It has been forced upon our 
notice very recently that the climate of the West African 
Coast is as fatal to most domestic animals as it is to the white 
man. 'l'o the dog, the horse, and the ox, its evil influences 
are fatal; but the rat thrives, and indeed seems equally at 
home and happy in a fever-stricken mangrove swamp of the 
tropics as amid the ice and snow of Melville Island. 

The pheasant and guinea-fowl, whose native country is 
dry and hot, pass to and thrive in those that are wet and 
cold. 
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Cocks and hens, whose progenitors inhabited the depths 
of Indian jungles, do well in almost every corner of the habit- 
able globe, hot or cold, wet or dry. 

These facts, and many similar ones, are familiar enough to 
most of us; but the no less latent power of resistance to new 
influences which is found strong in certain families of the 
vegetable kingdom, and weak in others, is less often remarked 
upon ; likewise their faculty, developed by untoward circum- 
stances, of meeting novel difficulties by novel resources. 
These peculiarities in plants are singularly interesting, and 
their bearing upon human economy makes them especially 
worthy of study. 

It is, as a rule, impossible to say wherein resides this 
hidden power in the vegetable world, but we can take note of 
the cases where it exists; and records of these instances are 
of an importance which it is difficult to exaggerate. 

In this matter there is no concluding from analogy, no 
general law, or rather, no perceptible general law. The 
knowledge that we must acquire is as full of exceptions as of 
rules. It is as puzzling, and seemingly as contradictory, as 
any mere human system—as much so, almost, as that monu- 
ment of imbecility and prejudice, the Common Law of 
England. 

Instances of these inexplicable differences are numerous 
enough. The wheat and the maize-plant—natives one of the 
north and the other of the south; one of the eastern, the other 
of the western hemisphere—have migrated into each other’s 
latitude, and grow side by side in the old and in the new 
world. The date-palm of Africa, on the other hand, is as non- 
migratory as a French peasant, and fails to thrive or fails to 
fruit, if taken far away from the hot, dry air of the sandy 
deserts. No hardier plant seems to exist than the aloe, which 
grows from a single leaf thrust into almost any kind of soil in 
sub-tropical countries, and makes strong hedges that no ill- 
usage will hurt. It is the blackthorn of Southern Europe; 
but let it be moved the few degrees that separate it from the 
north of this continent, and it becomes a delicate greenhouse 
plant, which is killed by the two or three degrees of frost that 
geraniums, brought from hotter parts of Africa, will stand 
unharmed. On the other hand, let the heat of the greenhouse 
be raised to hothouse temperature, and the aloe dies; yet the 
very same heat only serving to force to its full luxuriance the 
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maidenhair fern taken from its native habitat in a Devonshire 
dell. 

There are other plants, less known, but even more remark- 
able for elasticity than the maidenhair fern ; the Zephyranthes 
candida, for instance, is at home on the warm banks of the 
Plata, sows itself in the hot, dry country near Lima, and in 
Yorkshire resists the severest frosts. A hardly less striking 
instance of adaptability is the common Jerusalem artichoke ; 
brought from the equatorial regions of Brazil, it ripens its 
tubers perfectly in Scotland and in part of Northern Russia. 

The adaptability of plants is of course due to more than a 
simple non-susceptibility to the alternations of heat and cold, 
or hardiness. There is also involved a power of meeting new 
difficulties by the development of new resources, and we need 
not remind the reader of the reliance placed on this faculty by 
the originators of the doctrine of evolution. There is the 
pitcher-plant of Borneo, which has modified its petiole, or 
leaf footstalk, into the pitcher, large enough, in some species, 
to hold more than a quart of water. Whatever may be the 
precise use of this curious vegetable water-pot, we may at 
least be quite sure that it is a development without which thé 
existence of the plant would cease. 

Then again, there must exist that without which the mere 
latent hardiness and latent adaptability would go for little, 
there must needs be, to make these things of real importance, 
the inherent power of transmitting to descendants newly- 
acquired developments; and in this respect also, there are 
variations and degrees. Winter wheat sown in the south of 
Kurope in spring, would probably never ripen ; and we have 
seen a field of Italian wheat blooming very disastrously several 
weeks too soon in this climate; and probably it would not 
have consoled the farmer to know that by persevering a year 
or two, his foreign seed wheat would probably acquire an 
English habit. Archbishop Whately grafted an early thorn on 
a late one, and vice versd, and the result was that the grafts 
_ came into leaf in future with their parents, so that there is 
something more than vigour inherent in the graft. 

Some singular examples of modification of form have been 
observed in seaweed, grown in the Lake of Stennes, in the 
Orkneys, where the alge, growing at the end of the lake into 
which the sea flows, present the usual appearance, but further 
in they gradually became stunted and narrowed in form, losing 
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their air bladders and assuming a very novel aspect, till at the 
fresh-water end of the lake, they disappear entirely. Here it 
is evident that the requirements of the weed as a sea plant are 
different to what they are in fresh water, and that the plant 
has become modified accordingly. 

It is in the tropical world that plants must call out their 
inherent resources, or perish, and it is there that the most 
singular examples of what the innate formative force can do, 
in the way of modifying the size or shape of organs, when it 
is exerted in cases of necessity, may be seen. 

The forests of tropical lands are so tall that an arrow from 
a strong man’s bow falls short of the tree summits, and so dark 
in their shadowy recesses, that a recent writer has compared the 
canopy formed by the palms and other broad-leafed trees, to 
the roof of a Gothic cathedral. Near the ground, and in the 
dark, vault-like lower air, the full growth of plants is impos- 
sible; if they could not rear their flowers to the light of the 
sun, they would pine and perish in the darkness. 

The plants which compose the undergrowth have done this. 
They are all climbers, and there is every reason to believe that 
they have been driven to climb by the force of circumstances. 
The creepers are not of any particular family or genus. 
Plants of numerous orders have learnt to climb. Among the 
climbers are plants in which this habit is unusual. There are 
Bignonias, Leguminosz, Gultifera, and there is even a climb- 
ing palm (Desmoncus) with slender stem of immense length, 
and an occasional tuft of leaves provided with hooks at their 
tips to hold on by, The long stems of these weaker plants 
twine in every form round the trees; sometimes they are 
twisted like cables, or tied in gigantic loops and coils 
hanging at all heights from the ground, and sometimes they 
pass upwards by taking the form of a staircase, or by swaying 
to and fro in a zigzag shape. Our cuckoo-pint (Arum macu- 
latum), an earth-loving plant, often sitting on the sides of wet 
ditches, has a near relation in the great valley of the Amazon, 
which is often seen perched on the branch of a tree, and send- 
ing out an air-root, or liana, which hangs down straight as a 
plumb-line, and sometimes reaches to and roots in the ground. 
Here then, is an example of a parasitical or epiphytical plant, 
which is not entirely confirmed in its habit as a parasite. 
Others have entirely lost the power of rooting in earth, and 
others are like the Rhododendron Dalhousie of Sikkim, which 
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sits up among the branches when obliged to do so, and is 
epiphytical only as it were on compulsion, but if it can 
find a suitable site, it grows much more readily in the 
ground. 

A spirit of restless selfishness pervades the vegetable king- 
dom in the hot and reeking forests of Brazil. There is not 
sufficient air, light, or earth, for all the plants that come into 
being in those prolific scenes of life, and the consequence is, 
that crowd, and crush, and struggle for simple existence which 
travellers have compared to the cruel selfishness which might 
prevail in similar conditions of life among human beings. The 
rule of life is, each for itself, and not “live and let live.’ A 
parasite will take a neighbour tree in its gripe and use it 
simply and entirely as a means for its own advancement. One 
f of this class, a kind of fig, is known as the murderer, or 
Hit} murdering liana. Mr. Bates describes it as follows in his 
| “Naturalist on the River Amazon: ”—“ It springs up: close 
| to the tree on which it intends to fix itself, and the wood of 
i its stem grows by spreading itself like a plastic mould over 
Hil one side of the stem of its supporter. It then puts forth 
| | from each side, an arm-like branch which grows rapidly, and 

looks as though a stream of sap were flowing and harden- 
| ing as it went. This adheres closely to the trunk of its 
it victim, and the two arms meet on the opposite side, and blend 
Hi!) together. These arms are put forth at somewhat regular 
intervals in mounting upwards, and the victim, when its 
strangler is full grown, becomes tightly clasped by a number 
of inflexible rings. These rings gradually grow larger as the 
murderer flourishes, rearing its crown of foliage to the sky, 
mingled with that of its neighbour, and in course of time they 
kill it by stopping the flow of its sap. The strange spectacle 
then remains of the selfish parasite clasping in its arms the 
lifeless and decaying body of its victim, which had been the 
help of its own growth. Its ends have been served, and it 
has flowered and fruited, reproduced and disseminated its 
kind.” 

The figs, generally, are great climbers, aud they have justly 
been called the Thugs of the vegetable world, on account of 
their destructive tendencies. Their character agrees with 
their relationship to that bad family—the stinging-nettles. 
i) There are numercus examples nearer home of what may be 
ii done by vegetables in an emergency. We have seen a young 
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elm save its life by a curious, but not uncommon, modification 
of form. It grew at the edge of a slope of about three feet in 
depth, and as its root-hold was threatened by the gradual 
wearing away of the bank, the tap root of the tree became 
exposed, and had, at length, to support its entire weight. The 
tap root of a tree is a weak organ, quite unable to bear its 
weight ; but in the case in question, the exposure of the root 
had the effect of converting it into a true stem, with bark and 
leaf-buds, which was enlarged by an annual layer of wood 
beneath the bark till it became strong enough to support the 
trunk. A tree, which is so placed that its supports in one direc- 
tion are gradually weakened, immediately begins to secure 
itself by strengthening its other ties or props. Cultivated 
plants are the most accommodating and the most willing, as a 
rule, to vary their forms and character to suit the convenience 
of their cultivators. A sport, or variation from an established 
species, often preserves its difference through a line of de- 
scendants. The Emperor of China, according to the native 
chroniclers, availed himself of this principle when he selected, 
with his own imperial hand, a particular plant of rice which he 
had observed, and which thus became the originator, or propa- 
galor, of the only kind which ripens north of the great wall. 
In the modification of the forms of plants, two principles 
are at work, one of which has been expressed by Goethe in 
these words : “ In order to spend on one side, nature is forced 
to economize on the other.” Every part of a plant being only 
a modification of the leaf, any cause which affects the flow of 
sap may influence the formation of particular organs, as in the 
case of the single wild rose, with numerous stamens and pistils, 
which are converted into petals by cultivation in rich soil, so 
that the single flower of the wild rose becomes the many- 
petaled blossom of the queen of flowers. The observation of 
such phenomena, led to the discovery of that fundamental 
truth in vegetable physiology which had dawned on the 
minds both of Linnzeus and of Goethe, that-a cell is the unit, 
whose multiplication forms the plant, and that when the active 
forces are busy with one part, the structure of other parts must 
await their turn, and perhaps lose it altogether, in the case of 
plants whose career is short. If wheat, for instance, is sown 
in very rich soil, it grows, as every farmer knows, too 
vigorously to yield seed. ‘“‘ There exists a natural an- 
tagonism,” says Darwin, “between the two forms of repro- 
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duction, namely, by seed and by buds, when either is carried 
to an extreme degree ;” accordingly, potatoes that are great 
croppers, yield very little seed in general. Plants have some- 
times been flogged into fertility, and Professor Lecoq cleverly 
compelled a sterile Mirabilis to yield seed by beating it with 
a stick, and reducing the number of its branches. Topping a 
pear-tree, or checking the greed of the roots by pruning them 
frequently, has a similar effect. The sugar-cane grows too 
vigorously to yield seed in the West Indies, Cochin China, 
and the Malay archipelago; and the sweet potato (Batatas), 
does not yield seed in southern China. The wheat-plant runs 
to waste in the tropics. Breeders, both of plants and animals, 
are well aware of the law of ‘ compensation,” or ‘ balance- 
ment of growth,” which is simply this—that if nourishment 
flows to one part, or organ, in excess, it rarely flows, at least 
in excess, to another part; thus, says Mr. Darwin, “‘ it is diffi- 
cult to get a cow to give much milk and to fatten readily.” 
The cabbage with a big heart is not good for seed; and in fact 
the best fruits of their kind—-oranges, pears, figs, bananas, 
apples, grapes, pine-apples, etc.—produce the least seed; and 
as the seeds become atrophied by long-continued cultivation, 
the fruits gain in size and quality. In cur poultry, a large 
tuft of feathers on the head is, generally, accompanied by a 
diminished comb; and a large beard, by diminished wattles. 
Gardeners knowingly stimulate particular organs in the pro- 
duction of those beautiful monstrosities, whose seeds are few 
and far between, and are so very charily disposed of. Flower- 
gardens blossom all over with beautiful illustrations of the 
manifold effects and surprising modifications produced by cul- 
ture; and the cabbage-tribe, found alike in gardens and fields, 
on the sands of the shore, and on the edges of the cliff, is 
another example of the production of varied forms from one 
original type by developing peculiarities and fixing them by 
selection. ‘lhe Scotch kail is one of the least modified 
varieties of the cabbage, and if its seedlings were neglected 
for a few generations, something very like the wild cabbage 
that grows on our seashore would be reached. Even the queen 
of flowers seems to regret the loss of her simplicity and single 
corolla, and instead of unfolding a multitude of petals in the act 
of inflorescence, humble green leaves sometimes appear in their 
place. When this happens, our flower queen is in fact abdi- 
cating and reverting to her original and more humble condition. 
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There is a second principle which aids the plant improver, 
and is continually active in producing changes in the forms of 
plants growing in the field of nature. It is the inherent 
disposition to sterility in plants that are exposed to changed 
conditions of life. Not only are many tropical species infertile 
in our hot-houses, but the Alpine plants seldom produce any 
seed in gardens, and the Persian and Chinese lilacs (Syringa 
Persica and S. Chinensis), though hardy here, are sterile, lke 
the common lilac (S. vulgaris) in Germany. Absolute sterility 
cannot, of course, become hereditary. Plants remain pro- 
ductive, without seed, when there are tubers, buds, slips, 
suckers, grafts, etc., to fall back upon; complete infertility 
would, indeed, be the bane of horticulture, which knows how 
to profit by incipient sterility, and can generally find a seed or 
two, even in a ‘double balsam. 

‘lwo principles of plant life act and react in nature, within 
limits which the well-being of the plant, or the object of the 
cultivator may determine; but to a great extent the habit of 
plants is an inherent quality, and individual plants exhibit 
dispositions that differ like those of animals. There are innu- 
merable instances of a sort of fickleness in the behaviour of 
plants. We are unable to assign the cause why the little 
moon-wort fern of the Surrey Downs should sicken and die in 
sheltered spots below the hill, or why some varieties of pelar- 
goniums are sterile and others fertile, under similar conditions, 
or why, in other cases, slight changes in position should make 
all the difference, so that a plant may yield seed at the top of a 
bank and refuse to do so at its base. The various cereals 
are rigid in reference to their several seed-producing habits, 
and cultivators cannot force any of them to exceed their in- 
herent powers in this respect. Wheat will yield from forty to 
sixty bushels on an acre of good land, and it runs to stem and 
becomes diseased if forced beyond its bent. A typical climate 
for wheat is that of the Castiles, but that of our south-eastern 
countries is not bad for it, or wheat would not have been the 
bread corn of King Alfred’s subjects, and of the humblest of 
Chaucer’s pilgrims. It likes to advance slowly, by gradations 
of heat, through a long spring, and dislikes a sudden jump 
from a winter mean of 32° Fahr. to a summer heat of 73° as 
at Cincinnati. The stems dwindle when drawn up too rapidly, 
and the coronal roots which are put forth herein Apri', become 
abortive, pointing to the ground like a necklace of green thorns 
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surrounding the crown of the plant, but failing to reach it or 
to perform their function of absorbing nourishment. Wheat, 
therefore, can only be grown profitably, on a comparatively 
small area in North America, and on gravel and sands and 
second-rate soils of hard texture, which counteract the effect 
of climate. Maize is the bread-corn of North America, yielding, 
as a maximum, twenty quarters (a hundred and sixty bushels) 
per acre on soft, rich soils, which cannot be relied on for 
twenty bushels of wheat. But maize, too, has its habit. It 
yields magnificent crops on the plains of the Scioto and Miami, 
feeders of the Ohio, remaining in the ground only three or 
four months, instead of the nine or ten months during which 
wheat occupies the land between its autumn sowing and late 
summer ripening; but in Alabama the giant grain of the New 
World finds that undue measure of heat and moisture which 
induces abnormal growth. Itis drawn up to a height of sixteen 
or eighteen feet, and yields only half the crops that are reaped 
in Ohio, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Illinois. 

Passing a step further south for other examples of habit, 
we find that rice replaces maize and wheat in the tropics, and 
possesses an inherent elasticity and power of ranging which 
enables it to climb from the plains of Bengal up the lower 
slopes of the Himalayas, while another variety has produced 
seeds on the banks of the Thames, and another flourishes in 
the watered flats of Carolina. Another kind, called clammy 
rice, submits either to wet or dry lands, while the common 
rice of Asia, Africa, and America is a marsh plant, and must 
be sown and brought to maturity in a puddle, with the aid of 
natural or artificial irrigation. The early kinds ripen in four 
months, and the later in six months after sowing, the slightest 
frost kills the common kinds, while the mountain rice of Nepaut 
is sown in autumn, and the young blades are nursed through 
the winter under a coat of snow. 

Sugar also affords its lessons on habit. In Cuba—an 
adopted home which suits it well—the cane lasts twenty-five 
years, and sometimes forty years, without being renewed ; but 
in the delta of the Mississippi and in Louisiana it must be 
renewed every two years ; and in a colder climate in Alabama 
it loses the status.of a perennial, and becomes an uncertain 
annual, by a rapid transition like that which affects the annuals 
of temperate regions, when they pass, by themselves or their 
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nearest relatives, into the form of perennials in warm climates, 
as in the case of the castor-oil plant and the mallows. 

Larger crops of vegetables can be raised when they are 
grown for their tubers, roots, or stems, than when they are 
grown for their seed, because the natural habit of seed- 
bearing plants is a bar to increased production. ‘The grain 
consumers of temperate climates live, therefore, at a dearer 
rate than the people who feed on bananas, potatoes, or starch- 
yielding plants, like the manihot, which yields tapioca and the 
cassava bread of Brazil. 

It is a serious drawback to the profits of sewage cultivation 
that only certain plants are disposed to consume so much 
liquid as is offered to them under that system of management. 
Cereals are not drinkers to any large extent, and will not sud- 
denly change their habits. They have enough to do to swallow 
the ordinary amount of wet which prevails in our climate, 
being naturally partial to rather drier countries, like South 
Russia, Poland, and Spain. Italian rye-grass is a drinker, 
having learned the habit, perhaps, in the irrigated plains of 
Lombardy ; and it is not expected to produce seed, but only 
a bulky growth of forage. It has done its best to please the 
sewage farmers in the matter of drink, but on another point 
it offers a curious example of the force of habit. By the use 
of an enormous amount of liquid it was expected to yield 
unheard-of crops; and accordingly it did yield 100 tons per 
acre in one season, but it made the effort at the cost of its life, 
dying during the winter instead of yielding another crop next 
year. The same result has followed whenever the powers of 
this great water-drinker were taxed by stimulating it to over- 
production. It invariably made the effort demanded of it, and 
it invariably broke down in the attempt, and died afterwards 
from sheer exhaustion, like a worn-out cab-horse. 

Rest is the remedy for over-work in plants as well as 
horses. Linnzeus, losing his own rest, was the first to observe 
that the plants in his garden slept every night, inaudibly, but 
manifestly, each species having its blossoms and leaves arranged 
in characteristic attitudes. The bird’s-foot trefoil, for instance, 
folds up its leaves at night, amd the chickweed closes them ; 
the vetch, sweet pea, and broad bean rest them one against 
the other. ‘The composite leaves appear to be the most sleepy 
of any. The hours of sleeping are a matter of habit, and may be 
disturbed artificially, just as a cock may be woke up and made to 
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crowat untimely hours by the light ofa lantern. De Candolle sub- 
jected a sensitive plant to an exceedingly trying course of disci- 
pline, by completely changing its hours ; exposing it to a bright 
light all night, so as to prevent sleep, and putting it in a dark 
room during the day. The plant appeared to be much puzzled 
and disturbed at first; it opened and closed its leaves irre- 
eularly, sometimes nodding in spite of the artificial sun that 
shed its beams at midnight, and sometimes waking up, from 
the force of habit, to find the chamber dark in spite of the 
time of day. Such are the trammels of use and wont! But 
after an obvious struggle the plant submitted to the change, 
and turned day into night without any apparent ill effects. 

Besides their daily rest, plants require periodic seasons of 
repose. ‘They sleep when the temperature falls below a certain 
point, as the bear and the dormouse enter upon their winter’s 
sleep at the approach of cold weather; and like the fishes of 
some tropical countries, whose waking functions are arrested 
by the heat, which dries up the ponds they live im, so, too, in 
the burning deserts of Africa, bulbs and other plants lie 
dormant through the season when the functions of vegetable 
life would be impossible, and burst again into leaf and flower 
with the return of the rain and the coolness. 

It puzzles plants, or at least subjects them to trials, to 
move them out of their latitudes, and sometimes the effects 
are very curious. ‘The peach has been brought from the 
gardens of Kurdistan to those of the Mediterranean, of Europe 
generally, and of the far West, and, curiously enough, it still 
persists, like its congeners the apricot and almond, in putting 
forth blossoms dangerously early in the spring, though it can- 
not do so with impunity, except under artificial covering of 
glass, or at least of fir boughs, and other gardener’s devices. 
The period of flowering, like that of sleeping, becomes habitual, 
and sometimes exceedingly persistent ; and of course the 
flowering and coming into leaf of a plant are merely the 
visible signs that the torpor of the colder months has passed, 
and that their vital functions have recommenced. Our white 
clover, like the peach, retains its habits through life, and 
when settled as an emigrant among the plants of sub-tropical 
Alabama, it is observed to awaken in spring, after a, brief 
winter rest, much earlier than the more drowsy native clovers. 
But the Bermuda grass, transported to Alabama from beneath 
the blazing sun of the plains of the Ganges, is particularly 
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fate in rising. The early habits of the Alpine plants are 
admirable, as in the case of the saxifrages, and others of the 
same habit. Plants are accommodating on the whole, but they 
may all be said to rest, according to their special habit, at 
certain temperatures, and they vegetate sluggishly at certain 
higher temperatures. Natives of cool climates, on the other 
hand, may be killed in a hot country by excessive heat, or 
they may be only checked, or thrown into leafy growth, if 
they are perennials, or changed into winter growers if they 
are annuals. T'lax is a summer crop in Russia and a 
winter crop in Egypt, being brought to maturity by a certain 
amount of heat which it obtains there in the winter. The 
vine is rather particular, and is killed by cold in North-eastern 
Kurope, and, like wheat, and other plants of temperate or 
warm-temperate zones, it runs to waste, and bears no fruit 
in the hotter zones. The two plants are not altogether barred 
from the tropics, but their habit of growth is deranged, and 
they become leafy, fruitless, and seedless. Both wheat and 
the grape vine-—the one a cosmopolitan grass, the other a 
trailer, which has twined round the world—can bear great 
heat, provided it is alternated with cold; but having become 
habituated to the winter rest of their native climes and 
countries, the perpetual motion of their sap exhausts them 
in the end, though at first it throws them into leafy and 
abnormal growth. 

Alternation is the law of plant life in temperate regions. 
The torpor of the colder months is necessary to the activity of 
the growing period. ‘There is no reason in nature why it 
should be so, and in fact, the evergreens of the tropics, being 
accustomed to a more equal distribution of solar heat, do not 
need the alternation. The rule of life with plants, is the habit 
they acquire under the circumstances that surround them. 
This is practically recognized when chestnuts, ripened in our 
southern counties, are preferred by planters of the chestnut 
underwoods in Kent, to foreign seed, which would produce 
plants of more tender habit. The seeds of the Scotch fir, 
ripened in the Highlands, would be preferred for their hardi- 
hood, to those ripened in warmer districts; and in endeavour- 
ing to extend the northern range of a plant, as in the case of a 
forage plant (the Holcus saccharatus) in this country, it was 
considered a great point to get it to ripen a few seeds which 


might be expected to produce an acclimatized variety. 
5d 
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The bread grains have a certain habit as to the amount of 
heat they require to ripen them. Maize and rice have both 
been ripened on the banks of the Thames, but they are out of 
their latitude, as wine is, and as perhaps the sugar beet is, in 
this country. Wheat gets rapidly out of bounds in crossing 
the border counties, beyond which the oats are the bread corn 
of the people. But while a certain equable temperature may 
not stimulate the plant beyond the point at which it produces 
leaves and barren flowers, and while the sum of heat received, 
in a northern latitude, in six or seven months, may fail to 
ripen a particular grain, the same total amount of heat received 
in a shorter time, in a southern latitude, may cause maturation. 
This is exceedingly inconvenient in some countries, where 
the ordinary crop is produced in summer, while the winter’s 
sun is utilized for some quick, imported crop, as in the case of 
flax in Egypt. A very short interval between spring and 
summer ripens the hardier cereals, such as barley and bere, at 
their polar limits, because the summer sun has great power 
while it lasts. 

There is a curious passage in Lord Bacon’s writings where 
he discourses upon the juices of plants and the theory of heat 
and dryness, and accounts for the earlier or later flowering of 
different species by the greater or less degree of moisture in 
them. Fanciful as this language and antiquated as this theory 
may seem, the great philosopher whose speculations preceded 
the investigations into the laws of physiology and morphology 
which have since been aided by the microscope, rightly sur- 
mised, quite in accordance with the later developments of 
science, that the relative activity of the organs, at different 
temperatures, was dependent on the qualities of the juices con- 
tained in the vessels; which qualities are imparted by the 
character of the climate. The unit of life is an atom, and on 
the atoms are written, so to speak, the various laws which give 
diverse characters and qualities to plants. Climate settles a 
great many other matters besides the hours of work and rest. 

* From the extremes of climate,” says Buffon, “we draw 
our drugs, perfumes, and poisons, and all the plants whose 
properties are in excess. ‘T'emperate climates on the contrary, 
only produce temperate things; the mildest of herbs, the 
most wholesome of vegetables, the most refreshing of fruits, 
the quietest of animals, the most polished of men, are the 
heritage of the mildest climates.” 
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Mexico is typical of orchids, says the translator of Figuier’s 
“ Vegetable Kingdom ;” but he ought rather to have reversed 
the saying, since it is the plants which are the types of the 
country, representing its climate and characteristics, and 
stamping upon them the “aspects of nature,” so far as vege- 
tation is concerned. Consequently, there are plants for all 
kinds of sites, saxifrages for the declivities of Chimborazo, and 
palms, bamboos, and arborescent grasses for the plains of the 
Orinocos. Or if we take geographical space and travel from the 
equator towards the poles, we shall pass from the cocoa-nut 
and plaintain groves of the tropics to the spongy masses of 
sphagna, or bog-mosses, which cover whole countries in the 
northern regions of snow and ice. The intermediate space 
is too wide for us to attempt to map it out with a descrip- 
tion of the great nations of vegetables, within whose bounda- 
ries are subordinate tribes and races, more various and more 
distinct than the great races of mankind that people the 
kingdoms and principalities of the earth. The broad distinc- 
tions between the great families of plants, are as easy to trace 
as the difference of colour in a negro and a white man; 
but there are shades of difference in the habit of plants which 
are\inherent and obscure in their origin, like the shades of 
character inmen. It is easy to say that equatorial vegetation 
is evergreen, and that the leaves are shed occasionally instead 
of periodically, because there is no cessation of growth, and 
because vegetation is not arrested by cold; but who can 
account for the anomalies of Australian foliage, the pale green 
hues of the trees, and their vertical leaves that cast no shadow 
on the ground, and let the grass grow green and rank in the 
depths of the forest ? 

Who can trace all the causes that underlie what is called 
habit in those plants which clothe the great central belt of the 
earth with perpetual green? ‘The ever open page of nature 
satisfies the spirit of inquiry withir certain limits, and if we 
have seemed of late years to comé near to an interpretation of 
some of the general laws under which the forms of life around 
us have changed with their surrounding circumstances, let us 
be careful not to over-value our achievements. The ultimate 
- cause of the formative forces of nature, and the mystery of that 
original impress which was stamped on the units, or atoms of 
life, by the Former of the Universe, we cannot comprehend. 











Through the Graubunden to the Engadin. 
BY .EVELYN CARRINGTON. 
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“‘ AnD where is the Engadin ?” 

This question I have been asked many times since my 
return from my tour last autumn ; and proving, as it does, that 
there are still many people to whom Eastern Switzerland is 
practically a terra incognita, it has encouraged me to write a 
short account of my visit. 

We went by the Grand Luxembourg route; well termed 
grand, for it is in fact a splendid achievement, and an immense 
advantage to tourists and travellers of all sorts. But I must 
not loiter on the road to talk about the lovely Ardennes, or the 
stately Vosges; to moralize over neighbouring battle-fields 
from Waterloo to Sedan ; to tell of the confusion and upsetting 
of the railway arrangements through the evacuation of French 
territory, and how it all ended in our having the oddest mid- 
night adventure in Metz (which might have terminated 
awkwardly enough had it not been for the kindly and ready 
intervention of a German officer in the fate of the two “ unpro- 
tected ” ladies concerned) ; to admire ever beautiful Strassburg 
with its Miinster and its Storks; or to try and find something 
new to say of ever pleasant Basel, and the widowed Empress 
who was just then abiding there. I will not even linger at 
Chur, for I saw but little of it during the few hours I passed 
in that valley, and that little was not particularly prepossessing. 
Such close valleys are not to my taste. At Thusis, the first 
real stage in our holiday in the Graubiinden, I will commence 
my reminiscences. 

Thusis is a sort of romantic Clapham Junction. It is the 
rendezvous of the great routes to Italy, to the Tyrol, and to 
the Engadin. M. Schreiber, of the excellent Pension Via 
Mala, has enough to do during the summer and autumn months 
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with the constant ebb and flow of tourists, going and coming, 
from all parts of the world. One’s first impression of the 
place is, that the whole tide of humanity has set in in this 
direction. Diligences roll along at all hours of the day and 
night ; voitures de remise arrive laden with patriarchal families, 
and corresponding cargoes of luggage. Walking parties not 
long alighted from the railway at Chur, and in the first flower 
of their vigour encounter their brother pedestrians returning 
from higher altitudes, triumphant—if foot-sore and sun- 
scorched. Extremes meet, as well as roads and rivers. At 
the table d’héte, the athletic Titan whose terrific feats—are 
they not written in the annals of the Alpine Club ?—sits next 
to a nervous rheumatic patient bound for the baths of Tarasp. 
And you suddenly find yourself hedged in on one side by a 
tract disseminating gentleman, and on the other by a heterodox 
professor, the first pleasantly assuring you that you are a child 
of wrath, and the second making it quite plain that you are 
the grandchild of a gorilla. Of course the head waiter is 
answerable for the distribution of seats at the dinner table, 
and his tact and skill must be occasionally severely tried. 
One Ober Kellner was heard solemnly to declare that he 
“arranged by nations;” avery bad system in my opinion, 
except in the case of French and German, with whom I sup- 
pose the rule of division must at present be observed. 

People talk about their plans with greater volubility than 
did ever the luckless Trochu during the siege of Paris. Here, 
again, the widest divergency exists; for while some have 
mapped out their programmes with the exactitude of a mathe- 
matical problem, others are momentarily wavering between 
the lake of Como and the lake of St. Moritz, between eating 
the grapes at Meran and drinking the waters at Bormio. On 
one point, however, they were all agreed; namely, that going 
to the Ober Engadin was much the same thing as going to the 
“abomination of desolation.” That it would snow every day 
was the all but unanimous verdict, and no less universal were 
the apprehensions concerning the food. ‘Of course we shall 
have nothing to eat,” said the wife of an English peer. “ But 
I suppose we shall live upon the air.” ‘Truth to tell, there 
were some present who did not seem very cheerful at this 
prospect. 

The greater part of these birds of passage make a point of 
staying a few days at Thusis; and they are right, for its situa- 
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tion at the mouth of the world-renowned Via Mala, and at 
the confluence of the Rhine and Nolla, is extremely picturesque 
and even grand. But the majority of travellers, after paying 
a visite de cérémonie to the “evil way” (which, by parenthesis, 
is one of the best roads in Switzerland), leave unexplored the 
numerous other charming excursions in the environs. Of 
these, perhaps the most interesting is the one to the Hohen 
Realte said to date back to the Etruscans, and claiming to be 
the oldest castle in the country. The walk alone well repays 
the time spent upon it, and moreover is not a bad initiation to 
more ambitious ascents. Winding alternately through fir 
forests and over huge masses of rock, it reaches a plateau 
dotted with clumps of nut-wood and barberry bushes, in the 
midst of which a woodcutter has made his hut. The spot is 
rich in treasures for the botanist; I noticed the cyclamen, the 
salvia, the campanula, the scabious, and many more of our 
garden flowers, as well as some beautiful specimens of fern 
and saxifrage. The wild thyme also was plentiful, with its 
attendant retinue of yellow bees. From this rises a kind of 
very lofty mound, covered with the greenest alpine turf, and 
at its summit, which commands the Via Mala, is another 
plateau upon which stands the Hohen Realte. What a formid- 
able fastness this lordly castle must have been in old days! 
what a Magdila of the period, shielded as it is by a steep 
descent on one side, and a sheer precipice on the other. 
Surely the masters of these fine old towers were men not to be 
trifled with! As much as remains of them will weather the 
storm a long while yet, for the masonry shows no sign of 
recent decay. It is from the Hohen Realte that the Via Mala 
is best viewed. In this calm solitude, where all is quiet, save 
the faint sound of church bells wafted upwards from villages 
far away, and the cheerful hum of insects amid the ruins, 
there is nothing to mar the grandeur of the tremendous 
ravine, and the mighty river it holds as a prisoner in its narrow 
abyss. 

Dr. Goldner’s estate of Taubenstein is another beautiful 
walk in the vicinity of Thusis. The natural conjunction of 
broken ground, rocky grottoes, and pine forest, produce an effect 
which the most studied art could hardly equal. The public 
seem to have free entrance to these charming grounds, which 
are so extensive that we lost ourselves in the intricacies of 
their dark avenues, and had to question the gardener, a fine 
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old Switzer, as to the mode of exit. Having at last got out of 
the labyrinth, we proceeded across some hilly meadows to a 
village which we afterwards ascertained was called Masein. 
Meanwhile'a drenching rain-storm had come on; one of those 
relentless downpours which are inevitable now and then in 
mountainous districts. We knewthat we must have wandered 
to some distance from 'I‘husis, and had no idea how to find our 
way back from the point at which we had now arrived. Be- 
sides, our breakfast had been an early one, and it was now 
long past mid-day. No help for it but to throw ourselves 
upon the hospitality of the inhabitants of Masein. Our first 
effort in this direction proved unsuccessful ; the old man whom 
we addressed politely intimated that he was deaf. But, before 
long, a comely young woman (who looked little more than a 
girl in her teens, as she ran up to us dressed in a neat print 
frock) came to the rescue, and cordially invited us to mount 
the wooden staircase which led into an unpretentious chalet. 
Here we found the mother, the aunt, and the baby; Der 
Mann being absent, but expected shortly. Everything was 
scrupulously clean and orderly in this Swiss interior, and our 
hosts were able to offer us a repast consisting of the richest 
milk and the whitest bread. We chatted away together, 
clearly much to their satisfaction. Frau Babette Mengelt—that 
was the pretty young woman’s name—had seen something of 
the great world. Previous to her marriage she had passed a 
year in Zurich, where she had learnt to speak French very 
nicely. 

“Our milk,” she told us, confidentially, “is better than 
what they give you in Zurich; they put water in the milk 
there !” 

Honesty compelled us to confess that Zurich did not stand 
alone in this particular. She showed us an admirable cabinet 
photograph of the gentleman of the family, her husband’s 
young brother, who was a clerk in a house of business at Berlin. 
This portrait, as well as some rough pictures commemorative of 
christenings and funerals of members of the family, orna- 
mented the walls of the chilet. In due time Johann Mengelt, 
a handsome well-made man, came in, and laying down his 
scythe, he at once volunteered to show us the shortest way to 
Thusis—which he did bare-headed to boot. These excellent 
people seemed quite surprised at our offering them a slight 
acknowledgment of their gracious reception, and, indeed, 
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would fain have refused to take it had we not pressed it upon 
them. 

We had determined to go to Samaden by the Albula pass 
in preference to the more frequented but less romantic route 
of the Julier; notwithstanding the extra charge and the 
warnings given to us by our landlord as to.the alarming, if not 
dangerous, nature of the road. 

Fortune favoured our departure from Thusis with magni- 
ficent weather and a delightful Italian vetturino. The clock 
in the church-tower was striking seven when we set off, our 
friend Adolf cracking his interminable whip loud enough to 
wake the dead, let alone the sleepers—if any were still asleep 
—in the busy village street, to which we bade farewell with 
light hearts it must be owned, for we were impatient to enter 
the long-wished-for Engadin ! 

We broke our journey for the refreshment of man and 
beast at Alveneu and at Bergun, both of them charming vil- 
lages, the former so remarkable in its attractions that I must 
give it more than a mere mention. If one cannot aspire to 
exploring the sources of the Nile or the icebergs of the North 
Pole, surely the next best thing in these blasé days of ours is 
the discovery of some new focus to our autumn vacations. 
Such was our good luck at Alveneu (Romansch, Alvagné). 
We were not a little surprised in this wild district at driving 
up to a very imposing Ktablissement des bains, and being 
shown into a salle 4’ manger, sixty feet by twenty-five feet, in 
which the table d’héte was laid for some hundred people. It 
transpired that the visitors were chiefly Swiss and German. 
The absence of English-speaking nationalities was sufficiently 
attested by the cost of living; only six francs a-day for 
board and lodging! The rooms were large and airy, the 
cooking all that could be wished, and, as to the cellar, we 
were given a bottle of the finest Priorata I ever tasted. 
Greatly did Adolf appreciate his share of it, though he 
declined it at first as being too good for him; but when we 
begged him to take it, with what courteous grace he held out 
his glass pour trinquer! Everything confirmed the words of 
Ulric Campell, the historian, who wrote three hundred years 
ago: “At Alveneu there are convenieut hostelries for the 
accommodation of numerous bathers.” Valuable as may be its 
sulphur springs, however, the place deserves a better fate than 
to be looked upon solely from a medical point of view. 
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Situated in the valley of Belfort, midway between Chur and 
Ponte -— that is to say, at about five hours’ journey from 
either—it is one of the most singularly beautiful spots even 
in the pleasure-ground of Europe. First of all it has its noble 
river, on the banks of which the soil is fertile, and the flora of 
the high Alps may be found growing side by side with the 
meridional flora of southern France. Hedges of wild-rose and 
nut-wood bound the prosperous corn-fields, and the cherry 
trees are bent down with their burden of juicy fruit. <A lovely 
cascade falls between a fringe of fir trees within sight of the 
hotel, while the dazzling glaciers of the Mottetta, the Piz 
d’Aela, and other mountains, form a worthy background to the 
whole scene. The country is rich not only in mineral springs, 
but also in silver and lead mines, at present abandoned, as is 
the neighbouring iron factory of Bellaluna, the vast buildings 
of which are roofless and.ruined. Native industry could not 
stand out against foreign competition. The district of 
Alveneu was the scene of some of the toughest fights in which 
the Graubiinden struggled for Swiss liberty. Solis, for instance, 
where Austria’s partizan, the Bishop of Chur, suffered grievous 
defeat at the hands of the Baron Donat de Vatz; and Malser- 
haide, where the Austrian troops were beaten in 1455 by the 
gallant Benoit Fontana. Nor must Vazerol be forgotten, the 
Griitli of the canton, where the Rhetian League swore their 
oath of eternal allegiance. 

Hxperience has convinced me that it is a great mistake, 
and at best but a poor economy, to cross the Alpine passes in 
a diligence. No doubt a place in the banquette secures a 
good view of the scenery to those who do not mind braving 
the wind and the weather, and whose nerves are proof against 
unpleasant sensations when whirled along at this elevation. 
But in the interior, or even in the coupé (which it is often 
extremely difficult to obtain in the tourist season), you can see 
nothing at all with comfort, and very little without. In this 
manner many people incur no end of expense in going to Swit- 
zerland, and then lose what is perhaps most worth seeing upon 
their whole route, from a foolish eagerness to save a compara- 
tively triflmg sum. And besides, the sufferings of diligence 
travelling in hot and dusty weather, are something dreadful to 
think of. On the other hand, what can be more luxurious, 
more dreamlike in its manifold delights, than to be driving 
along one of these superb highways in an ample open 
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carriage, which for the nonce is your own, with three good 
horses shaking their musical bells, with absolute independence 
to stay or hurry as you like best, breathing the fine mountain 
air and enjoying without let or hindrance the ever-changing 
magnificence of the scenes around you. 

What indeed in Switzerland, or in Europe, bears nobler 
witness to man’s conquering skill, or displays in grander pro- 
portions nature’s varied splendour, than do these Alpine high- 
roads? What a “joy for ever” is the memory of that 
glorious day when we tracked the river Albula from its death 
in the stormy embrace of its great Rhine brother, backwards 
to the pure and tranquil fount, tinted with opal hues, and 
cradled in the midst of savage heights, from whence it 
springs. When we followed the Albula road as it wound 
through sepulchral gorges into which the sunlight scarcely 
penetrates, as it broke upon sylvan landscapes of herds and 
hay-cutters, of green pastures and groups of quaint, old 
chalets painted with rude frescoes of scriptural story or hob- 
goblin legend, as it traversed, shut in little worlds where bleak 
and sombre mountains belt the narrow horizon, as it climbed 
to the chill region of utter desolation, where the snow lay 
below and above, and a frightful debris of gigantic rocks were 
piledand scattered around ; where no living thing exists except, 
perhaps, hidden away somewhere, a sprig of Edelweiss !— 
Then the road began imperceptibly to descend, and we beheld 
tall, wonderful reeds, growing in a watery waste and dancing 
to and fro their shadowy plumes of a silken whiteness that 
shamed the snow ; more weird, more elf-like in the elsewise 
barren wilderness, than the wildest phantasy ever escaped 
from artist’s brain. Then, later by some time, the red and 
green of the Alpine rose again covered the dreary granite and 
limestone, and the deep blue monk’s-hoods sprouted here and 
there. And at last we came to a steep and tortuous descent, 
and the horses knew the journey was well nigh over, and at a 
racing gallop they took us down to the Ober Engadin. 

A broad, pastoral valley shaped like a triangle, surrounded 
by lofty mountains, the slopes of which are green with Alpine 
cedar: beyond them rise still higher peaks entirely snow- 
clad. The valley is dotted with villages. The sparkling Inn 
and the wide Flatz glide swiftly through it, and three lakes, St. 
Moritz, Silvaplana, and the Silser See lie gleaming like jewels 
upon its breast. Such is a bird’s eye view of the upper valley 
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of the Inn; and something of this we saw as we rattled round 
the last corner of the Albula road, and took the straight and 
level way to Samaden. ‘The nine little villages resemble each 
other closely. Each mainly consists of one long street of neat, 
white houses, and a small white church with a clock that rarely 
tells the time, and an inordinately- tall tower with a metal 
campanile on the top of it. The church looks on the market 
place in which stands a perpetual fountain of crystal water, 
where the village girls meet to fill their pitchers and wash 
their linen. What strikes one at once in these villages, five 
or six thousand feet above the sea, is the necessary provision 
made against the nine months’ frost and snow. Not a hand- 
ful of hay is left out of doors, it is all stored away in large and 
handsome barns. Almost every house has a cow stable in 
some part of it, and the majority are built with a Talvé ; that 
is to say, a vast dark entrance hall, which may serve for any- 
thing, from a kitchen or keeping-room, to a workshop or 
coachhouse. The walls of the houses are immensely thick, 
and in the older ones (some are many hundred years old) the 
windows are mere loopholes. In the more modern buildings 
there are frequently double windows, one placed inside and 
the other outside the wall, as well as green jalousies. The 
whole window is often covered by an iron grille, the work- 
manship of which is sometimes noticeable for great beauty 
and elaboration. Clusters of carnations fall through the grat- 
ings, grown to a perfection that any nursery gardener might 
envy. 

The villages are all as full as they can hold during the 
summer, and in fact it does not much matter at which one 
sleeps, for they seem as if they belonged toasingle community 
settled in detached groups; but St. Moritz, Pontresina, and 
Samaden, are decidedly the favourites. Of these St. Moritz is 
by far the most lively; Homburg and Baden at their prime 
could not boast a gayer assemblage than the hundreds of 
invalids (?) and others who sit down to the midday table 
d’héte in the Curhaus. And we must go back to memories of 
Imperial Biarritz to match the toilettes of the ladies who 
promenade in the well-laid-out grounds, after drinking the 
waters. The gentlemen seem inspired by a spirit of 
emulation, and go about in peaked hats adorned with white 
cock’s feathers. Of the merits of the ferruginous springs 
which have long made St. Moritz a load-star to sufferers from 
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over-wrought nerves and no end of the ills that flesh is heir 
to, | must leave authorities more competent than myself to 
speak ; but I can say without any qualification, that not a word 
too much praise has been given to its exquisite emerald lake 
on which the Como boatmen ply their dainty craft while the 
summer lasts, and members of the English skating club 
describe their circles during the long winter. 

Pontresina is the head-quarters of the serious people who 
mean business, and come armed with pickaxe, rope, and 
Alpine boots. In a word, it is beautifully if somewhat bleakly 
situated in the most convenient position for the chief excur- 
sions, especially that of the famous Languard Cone. ‘To quote 
from a local bard :— 


“ Piz Languard e Pontresina, 
Pontresina e Piz Languard, 
Sun ils puncts in Engiadina 
Chi attiran uoss’il squard 
Dels Tourists d’ogni pajais 
Spezielmaing dels lords Inglais.”’ 


Samaden may be termed a medium (I had almost said a 
just medium) between the two others. Yet it has a peculiar 
charm that is all its own; the native element comes forward 
in stronger relief than in the rest of the valley. For Samaden 
is the metropolis of the Ober Engadin; its inhabitants are 
citizens, as the poet above cited takes pains to inform us; 
and amongst these citizens, has it not counted the names of 
the Plantas and of the Salis, whose ancient and honourable 
lineage goes back a great way further than the ancestry of 
the majority of the reigning families of Hurope? And 
Samaden possesses a printing press, from which issues forth 
every Saturday the Pog! d’Engiadina, a Romansch newspaper, 
which supports advanced liberalism, and is very much in 
favour of progress. And who has not heard the fame of the 
celebrated liqueur, Iva, made at Samaden from the aromatic 
leaflets of the wild Frauli. 

At Samaden we arrived after our long drive from Thusis, to 
meet with the proverbial ‘‘ welcome at an inn,” from M. Fan- 
coni, the obliging proprietor of the Hétel Bernina. I am 
afraid to say how many telegrams had not heralded our 
approach, for we did not like the idea of spending our first 
night sous la belle étoile, which we were told was the fate of 
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unexpected arrivals. Despite all our efforts, M. Fanconi in- 
formed us that rooms in the hotel were totally out of the 
question, but that he had prepared for us private apartments 
in a dépendance near at hand; stopping our disposition to 
grumble by the assurance that he had just sent several “ very 
good families”? much lower down the village. The fact was 
that we had had melancholy experiences of dépendances in 
other parts, particularly at Chur, where we were lodged over 
the cantonal bank, in a damp stone building, which the good 
people had saturated with soap and water in honour of our 
coming. But at Samaden it turned out very differently, and 
in the end we congratulated ourselves on the chance which 
had brought us under Madame Floriana Schaffner’s hospitable 
roof, and given us the opportunity of studying the private life 
of a charming Swiss ménage. 

M. Fanconi was quite correct in saying that he had served 
us well, for our comfortable quarters were nearly opposite to 
the hotel, and were not even over a cow-stable, which seemed 
to be the ruie with the dépendances to which our neighbours 
were relegated. But such was the good humour which reigned 
supreme amongst the visitors (which I could not help partly 
attributing to the good effect of the air), I never but once 
heard a murmur amongst them. And that once, a double 
circumstance had aroused their spleen: it was a very wet 
night, and somebody had discovered in the list of occupants 
of rooms in the hotel, the name of Derby down against ten 
numbers. The report spread at the precise moment when we 
were all enveloping ourselves in tweeds and macintoshes, so as 
to make a rush through the rain, to reach our various abodes 
after the table d’héte. “Ten rooms! and we could not get 
one for love or money!” exclaimed half-a-dozen voices. One 
old gentleman, whose dépendance was at the extreme end of 
the village, said he should turn radical on the spot, and I 
believe would have immediately voted for the abolition of the 
House of Lords. ‘Time went on, and we began to think that 
the noble Earl must certainly have become invisible, though 
no-one doubted that Count Arnim, the German diplomatist, 
who was actually seen in Samaden, had come to discuss state 
secrets with him. But, alas! for the worth of presumptive 
evidence, it was ultimately found out that the hero of the ten 
rooms was—a Mr. Derby, of New York! 

Our mistress Madame Schaffner was a widow with two chil- 
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dren. They had lived during the husband’s lifetime fourteen 
years in Italy, whither the son was soon going. The little girl 
was a bright-eyed little thing, who alternately swept the floors 
and played the piano. Like most Engadiners they were first-rate 
linguists. This child spoke Romansch, Italian, and German, to 


~ which Madame Schaffner and her son added excellent French. 


I was invited by our mistress to a small tea-party in her cosy 
parlour, where I found a few of her friends asked to meet me. 
As is well known, the language of the Engadin has a peculiar 
interest attached to it, being in fact neither more nor less than 
a species of rustic Latin; and somehow or other, we began 
talking philology. One of the guests, an extremely lady-like 
and agreeable person, told me that a friend of hers had com- 
menced a Romansch dictionary, “‘ but,” she said, ‘he at- 
tempted too much. In every case he was bent on going to 
the root of the word, tracing out its derivation, and showing 
its affinity to the other Latin tongues. And so by undertaking 
such a vast work he accomplished nothing, for he died at the 
letter C.” 

After more conversation on this subjeot, especially on the 
relation of Romansch to Spanish, she said at parting, “I think 
my little boy drove you yesterday?” I was fairly taken aback ! 
So this highly intelligent woman was the mother of that trou- 
blesome little ragamuffin who took such a pleasure in shaving 
all the precipices with his einspinner; was in the same posi- 
tion, for instance, as the mothers of our sea-side donkey boys. 
When will these latter become cognisant of the existence of 
other roots than the roots of a turnip ? 

Our windows commanded a curiously animated scene in 
the open space fronting the Hétel Beznina; a kind of human 
kaleidoscope, incessantly moving and shifting, and forming 
into new pictures. Let us look out at random. A Tyrolean 
haycutter leads two powerful oxen, dragging a load of new 
mown grass; a Bergamasque pastore drives before him half-a- 
dozen of his tall golden-fleeced flock ; pretty tourists run about 
disfigured in horrible blue spectacles; and old men of the 
Bath-chair species stride forward alpenstock in hand. Gay 
ladies linger chatting bare-headed on the road to their dépen- 
dances ; grave savants seem as merry as boys turned out of 
school; picturesque vetturini lounge on the benches, and a 
band of itinerants from over the border are singing a trio from 
the “ Cenerentola” with all the action that makes the South 
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so eloquent. And there stands the master of the soil, looking 
every inch of a master too, and rolling out his sonorous mother 
tongue in stentorian tones; upright, the head thrown back 
from the broad shoulders, with very straight, very calm 
features, and stern grey eyes; with a form more athletic than 
supple, stalwart but not stout, and a self-confident yet friendly 
manner, our native Engadiner can hold his own in seeming 
and in truth with the crowd of strangers, high and low, who 
annually fill his land to overflowing. The sounds that reach 
our ears are not less striking than the scene before us: what a 
hum of voices! what a Babel of tongues! what an accom- 
panying din and clatter of vehicles, from char to Post-wagen ! 
What a contrast altogether to the prospect from our windows 
in the earliest hour of daylight, before the big horn has sig- 
nalled the departure of the earliest diligence, when in the vast 
expanse of the heavens only the morning star gleams mildly 
in the redness of dawn, and the mountain summits blush, and 
their base is wrapped in rainbow coloured cloud, and the still- 
ness that makes one hold one’s breath and listen, is broken of 
a sudden by the quaint sweet jingle of the cow-bells, as the 
stable-doors are thrown wide, and the herd goes forth all un- 
guided to graze upon the green Alps. 

We heard less of the language of the country spoken in the 
Engadin, than of German (‘l'yrolean and Swiss), and Italian 
(Lombardian). ‘The first of these summer immigrants are, 
for the most part, out-door labourers; the second, domestic 
servants; and the third, shepherds. It is not too much to say 
that the uniquely picturesque character of the valley must be 
in a great measure attributed to the extraordinary mixture of 
type and race arising in this manner. Even on the mountain 
ridges far above the snow line, we are willing to sacrifice some- 
thing of the savagery of solitude to find the low wooden hut, 
with slanting roof, perched like an eagle’s nest upon the 
shoulder of each Alp giant just before the white col, and to 
hear the soft sweet voice and sweet southern “ Ben venuto !”’ 
of its untamable-looking master; his lithe, graceful figure 
clad in skins, and a homespun mantle thrown about him; his 
thick locks falling down his back, his large eyes quietly gazing 
at you, as it were from a long way off. There can be fire in 
his glance too if anything rouses him, strange to see so 
near those cold ice fields ; near the sun also, however, as the 
vertical meridian rays piercing the clear air do not fail to 
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remind us. These Bergamasque pastori do not very often 
quit the mountains in which they pursue their poetic calling. 
But there was a great gathering of them on the Feast of the 
Assumption at the Catholic chapel which crests the hillock 
that divides St. Moritz from Cellerina. It was a curious and 
characteristic scene; the tears rolled down the cheeks of these 
uncouth men as the Host was elevated, and I observed they all 
took care that their mite at the offertory should be of no 
baser metal than silver. Never shall I forget the appearance 
of the assistant friar who took round the money-box. As 
he stood with the sunlight streaming upon him through the 
windows, he seemed to have stepped out of some old Venetian 
painting of saint or sage, gorgeousin tone and colour. ‘There 
was an indescribable dignity in his spare figure, draped in a 
shroud-like vesture of coarse woollen stuff drawn in by a rope 
knotted round the waist ; a serene beauty in the massive head 
and full long beard and hair of golden brown—abundant 
despite the tonsure ; a grand humility in the noble passionless 
features, to which I have never seen the like. 

It was a peaceful festival; very different to fifteenths of 
August, the memories of which came into my mind as I 
walked in the midst of this simple mountain congregation— 
memories of its sumptuous celebration in the Mainz Dom 
Kirche whilst yet the faces of the Rhine Watchmen bore the 
first flush of victory ; memories further back, of the glory and 
glamour of the Napoleonic féte-day in the Paris of the 
Empire. 

There is no tranquillity like the tranquillity of an Alpine 
village. ‘The volatile crowd of habitual idlers, or those who 
have become idlers for the hour, cannot destroy it; the uncer- 
tain tenure on which the native population hold their lives and 
their property, the dread of the avalanche, the thunder-storm, 
the flood, cannot vanquish or diminish it ; it is felt by the most 
feverish sojourner, it is seen in the stable look and unhurried 
action of the dwellers in the land. It exists outside of, and 
overcomes human agencies, I have often asked myself, whence 
comes it? 

“ Then gin I thinke on that which Nature sayd, 
Of that same time when no more change shall be, 
But stedfast rest of all things, firmely stayd 
Upon the pillours of eternity.” 


This is what Nature says to man’s troubled spirit at all 
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times and in all places, but nowhere in such unmistakable 
accents as in presence of the sublime architecture we call the 
Alps. | 

Pretty was it to see the people dispersing to their homes 
after church, by many paths; pretty beyond everything to 
watch that burly Tyrolese tripping down the hillside hand 
interlaced in hand with a comely little Engadiner maiden, - 
laughing under her broad-brimmed wide-awake, with a bunch 
of Edelweiss stuck to one side of it—the Switzer’s betrothal 
gift. Our brave Tyrolese seem to have learnt its significance 
to some purpose ! 

The immediate environs of Samaden abound in the loveliest 
walks. A short afternoon ramble suffices to cross the wooded hill 
behind the village (leaving to the left the loftier Monterutsch) and 
then, unexpectedly, the wanderer enters a deep and narrow val- 
ley, in parts little more than a defile, cut in twain by a foaming 
torrent, curtained with larch and cedar, and spread out with a 
brilliant carpet of verdant turf studded with purple heather, 
fragrant feathery pinks, and great star-eyed marguerites— 
Bevers Thal. And not much longer time is needed to clamber 
up the Monterutsch itself, where, sitting on its shady heights 
disturbed by no other companions than “the shrill cicalas, 
people of the pine,”’ you may enjoy an unbroken view of the 
white Bernina chain and a self-served feast of raspberries, 
whortleberries, and dainty ave kernels. 

I should never have done were I to describe at length 
the endless expeditions within a day’s compass of Samaden. 
To mention but a few of the more accessible: there are the 
Languard Cone, the Piz Ot, the Piz Padella, the Morteratsch 
glacier; the Muottas, with its enchanting panorama of lakes 
and villages in the wildest setting of mountains; the Griim 
Alp, reached by driving to the Bernina Hospice at an elevation 
of between seven and eight thousand feet. Walking thence 
over snow and rock, and rushing river spanned by boulders 
that serve as stepping stones, the strongholds of perpetual 
winter are passed, and we ascend a mount that overlooks 
the fair lake and Italian vailey of Poschiavo; a very Pisgah 
from which to behold the summer-land that is to the hearts 
of many a veritable land of promise. Besides these, there are 
the Piz Nair, and the translucent Palii glacier, and other points 
of interest without number. 


But perhaps what pleased us most was our excursion to 
55 
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the Roseg and the Alp Ota. We started early, which should 
be the unfailing rule of good mountaineers, in one of the jolty, 
rickety chars, which are all the same, the pleasantest vehicles in 
the world if one does not mind fancying that every bone in 
one’s body will be fractured as they rattle securely over stony 
paths that would shatter to atoms any other conveyance. Our 
driver only spoke Romansch and a slight smattering of 
German, but we found that by a macaronic use of three or 
four languages, we could successfully keep up a conversation 
with him. The road to the Roseg Chilet crosses the Flatz 
beyond Pontresina, and threads its way up the valley through 
a wood of Alpine cedars, between the trunks of which there 
are a profusion of gentians and other of the most beautiful 
Alpine flowers, while the branches are covered with lichens, 
resembling tresses of human hair. On getting to the chalet, 
half way across the valley, we consulted the good woman of 
the house as to what was to be done next. ‘‘ Well,” she said, 
regarding us doubtfully, “ les dames Anglaises are up to any- 
thing ; les dames Allemandes don’t often go any further than 
this chalet.” Possibly there was a little bit of spite in this, 
for we made out later that her husband was a Frenchman, and 
that they had only taken up their abode in the Val Roseg after 
experiencing the terrors of the siege of Paris. Her final 
advice was, that having seen the base of the glacier, we should 
visit the Alp Ota, to which there was a moderately good bridle 
path. She let us have her servant, a Swiss youth, to show us 
the way thus far, but warned us that he was not sufficiently 
expert for the glacier itself. So we trudged up the partially 
dry bed of a tributary to the river Flatz, and certainly it 
was as rough a walk as I can recollect. Arrived at the foot 
of the glacier we were greeted by a strange old man, weather- 
beaten, but vigorous and wiry for all that, who invited us to 
see the hewn-out grotto in the ice. This we declined, telling 
him that we had formerly seen the unrivalled Grotte de Grindel- 
wald. ‘Ah! ” cried he, “ for how many years did I not make 
the Grotte de Grindelwald! ”” He then volunteered his" Services 
as guide for the glacier, which we readily accepted. We 
picked our way over the boulders and slippery half-melted ice, 
till at last we stood upon the broad, dazzling glacier itself. 
The wonderful and intense whiteness of the wave-like surface 
of frozen snow, the cloudless and profound azure of the -sky, 
the grand barrier range of snow-peaked mountains that wall 
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off Italy, the superb but terrible crevasses—formed in all one 
of the most glorious scenes that could well be imagined. 

As we recrossed the snowy billows, our friend, Martin 
Moser, “L’homme du glacier,” as he called himself, told us 
that we should now be very late if we went all the way round 
by the bridle path to the Alp Ota, but that he had discovered 
a capital short cut starting immediately to the right of the 
glacier. The old man had taken a violent fancy to us it 
seemed ; he swore that he would follow us all over the 
world if we would permit him, to the Caucasus, to Africa, 
anywhere! He said that he had once crossed the Sahara 
with a party of gentlemen. Although a native of Samaden, 
he had only recently returned to the Engadin after many years’ 
absence. But he was enthusiastic in praise of his native valley : 
“When I was at Grindelwald,” he said, “‘ every time I had a 
wetting, I got the rheumatism, and coughed as if I was going 
to die; here I couldn’t catch cold if-I wished.” At the bottom 
of the famous short cut we met a little Italian boy with Edel- 
weiss to sell. We bought a bunch and he clambered up before 
us like a squirrel, swinging here and there to a scraggy pine 
branch outstretched over the precipice, with a recklessness 
that would be rarely seen in a Switzer. Your true moun- 
taineer is hardy, but not generally fool-hardy. Such a per- 
pendicular scramble as this “short cut,” it was never my lot 
to come across. If it had not been for the rhododendrons 
that covered the thin coating of earth, ordinary mortals would 
have found it hard indeed to accomplish. But we clung to 
these tenacious little plants for dear life, now and then! 
“How does Madame like my Chemin de Chamois?” asked 
Martin with a malicious twinkle in his eye. Madame was 
inclined to protest, but ere she could speak he cried, “ Ah! it 
will do you a thousand francs worth of good! It will lightén 
you of all your bodily ills! ” 

At the summit of the “high” Alp was a Bergamasque 
chilet, Giovanni’s home. He hurried up just in time to spread 
out his solitary scrap of carpet on the wooden bench for us to 
rest on. He brought us out some excellent iced milk, than 
which nothing is better to work upon in the mountains, The 
child’s father was somewhat of a capitalist ; he possessed 700 
sheep browsing in these Alps, and paid 800 francs for the 
right of pasturage. He might have set up a hotel and become 
a great man (so said Martin Moser), but he preferred his 
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nomad shepherd’s life to the honours of that position. The 
flocks, we were told, wander to unattainable ledges, but they 
come down at the summons of their master’s whistle. 

After resting a little while we bade good-bye to Giovanni, 
and au revoir to Martin, who promised to bring us some Kdel- 
weiss roots, and made our way homewards by the bridle path 
as the sun sank in the western horizon, and innumerable 
marmots made the air noisy with their evening cries. 

A few days later Vhomme du glacier fulfilled his engage- 
ment. ‘ Why, if it isn’t my old schoolfellow, Martin Moser ! ” 
exclaimed Madame Schaffner. Great hand-shaking ensued. 
The wealthy proprietor of the Hétel Bernina was another of 
his school friends. All the world receives the same education 
(and a right good one) in this free republic. 

In recalling my own experiences of the Engadin, I must 
not forget to record the far less agreeable impression it seems 
to have made on some of its previous visitors. Before starting, 
a distinguished London physician sent me the following 
account of what I was to expect :— Hotels cheerless, expen- 
sive, and draughty. Climate Arctic, snowevery day. Society 
most varied, Parthians and Greeks, and dwellers in Mesopo- 
tamia, etc. Food coarse and indifferent. Good wine very 
dear.” That did not sound very promising, but it was nothing 
to the sinister warnings I received en route to Samaden. I was 
told that one gentleman got an affection of the throat and 
never recovered the use of his voice; another was obliged to 
leave in consequence of violent hemorrhage from the nose and 
ears ; a third fell down dead of apoplexy ; a fourth disappeared 
one day and was never heard of again. I was even assured 
that the valley of the Inn was positively ugly, to which I can 
only answer that there’s no accounting for tastes. But having 
in the face of all these dissuasions gone to see for myself, I 
could discover but small ground for the greater portion of 
them. I can only conclude that all had changed for the better 
in the season of 1873, and I am bound to add that the great 
majority of visitors were entirely of my opinion as to the 
present state of things. I do not say there were no grumblers ; 
there exists a Fronde in every community whose occupation 
would be no more, were pessimism. abolished. ‘There are num- 
bers of our countrymen, also, who are too insular, too fussy, 

or too inert, to make it desirable, nay excusable, that they 
should carry their travels further than from London to the 
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South Coast. It is in the intention of the first section that 
PLoNKEK is placarded in the Corso. The second class pass 
their whole time in the agony of squabbling in a foreign 
tongue, in losing their baggage, and in writing complaints to 
the “Times.” As to the third, the inevitable exertion of 
moving from place to place is too much for their minds and 
bodies, and when they arrive at the stages of their journey 
they are only fit to recline on a sofa in the coffee-roo. A 
cosmopolitan spirit, good humour, and energy are essential in 
forming a successful traveller. But to return to the Engadin. 
I do not hesitate to assert that the first class hotels at St. 
Moritz, Pontresina, and Samaden, are fully equal to any in 
Switzerland, and not more expensive; that the food was 
simply excellent (the trout from the lake of St. Moritz was a 
thing to remember!), that the wine obtained from the Val 
Tellina was both cheap and good, especially the Sassella, 
Grumello, and Inferno; and that the society, which was 
decidedly varied, was at the same time exceptionably good, 
exceptionably free from continental riff-raff, American bunkum, 
and British cockneyism. The climate, if warm clothing was 
used, was never uncomfortably cold, and no snow fell during 
my visit. It is not an easy matter to give a just notion of the 
air of the Engadin. To begin with, it is devoid of impurity 
and humidity, and if we consider for a minute how great a 
part these components play in the ordinary air we breathe, we 
shall to some degree realize the contrast between the two. It 
is wonderfully exhilarating ; perhaps for this reason unsuited 
to constitutions which are irremediably weakly, but in cases 
where natural vigour has become latent through illness or 
mental strain, I cannot doubt that it must act like a charm. 
While our friends in lower regions were writing to us of damp 
and sultry heat, we were enjoying cloudless heavens, and all 
day long a sort of early morning freshness. One of the 
visitors declared he felt as though he were continually drink- 
ing champagne, and a young lady said she often fancied her- 
self a disembodied soul. These comparisons may savour of 
exaggeration, but at least they show the difficulty of express- 
ing the new and uncommon sensations produced by a resi- 
dence in this climate, which is dry as Egypt, cool as Norway, 
with a sky overhead that has all the blue of Italian days, and 
all the gold of Italian nights, and an atmosphere around 
charged with ozone, and of an unapproachable rarity. Certes, 
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our mortal coil did feel strangely light to carry about with 
us, during those happy weeks spent in the Inn valley. 

But everything has an ending. Our pleasant holiday above 
the clouds came to a close, and crossing the Maloggia Pass, 
we pursued our course towards the south. New marvels 
awaited us on the road; literally it seemed at times suspended 
over our heads. On we went, through the umbrageous and 
odorous pine forest that clothes the mountain side, where here 
and there knots of men with blackened faces reposed in the 
noon-day heat, whilst hard by the blue smoke from the char- 
coal burner’s hut ascended slowly to the bluer skies.—And 
when the evening is drawing in, the warm air, the wayside 
shrine, the green lizard on the crumbling wall, the groves of 
luxuriant chestnut, the clusters of ripening grape—tell us that 
we are indeed in Italy. 
































OGhe Mistakes of a Bap. 


BY MERVYN MERRITON, AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ THE RINGWOODS OF 
RINGWOOD,” ETC., ETC. 


Sn aa 


A Late eminent London physician used to relate an incident— 
it may almost be termed adventure—of the earlier days of his 
professional career, which possesses sufficient at once of the 
comic and the dramatic elements, to warrant its narration at 
some length. ; 

This “‘ adventure ”’ occurred in the days when duelling was 
yet an English institution, and the Doctor, then a general 
practitioner without much practice, and whom we shall present 
to our readers under the name of Harpur, was mixed up with 
it, @ propos of a duel, which came about after the following 
fashion :— 

Mr. Dormer, a considerable landed proprietor in a midland 
county, after having been many years a widower, died, leaving 
an only child, a daughter, then between eighteen and nineteen. 
He appointed a distant relative, a Mr. Herbert, his daughter’s 
sole guardian, and expressed a testamentary wish that he 
(Mr. Herbert) should take up his residence at Donnington 
Hall, the family place, until his ward, Julia Dormer, should 
either marry or attain the age of twenty-one. 

Mr. Herbert had a son, whom he naturally brought to reside 
at Donnington Hall, and between whom and the heiress he, as 
naturally, spared no pains to bring about a marriage. Owing, 
however, in some measure, to the excess of zeal he threw into 
the cause he had at heart, but chiefly to the occasional 
presence of another person at Donnington, Julia had given 
early and unmistakable signs of a determined opposition to 
his views. This “ other person” was Frank Seymour, a 
young cavalry officer—a handsome, intelligent, dashing fellow 
—perhaps a trifle too impulsive, and somewhat wanting in 
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‘stability, yet likely to became a formidable rival to Charles 


Herbert, in spite of the obvious advantages arising to the 
latter from his living under the same roof with the object of 
their rivalry. 

This state of affairs had gone on for upwards of two years, 
Julia then being within a few months of coming legally of age, 
when Frank Seymour formally proposed. Julia, without defi- 
nitely accepting him, did not by any means refuse him. The 
fact was that, though she had a positive aversion to Charles 
Herbert, who was notoriously mercenary and worldly-minded, 
she did not feel sufficiently assured of Frank’s stability of 
character to decide at once upon entrusting her happiness to 
his keeping. She did not think it necessary to inform her 
guardian of this offer, inasmuch as she had not replied to it 
decisively. Mr. Herbert, however, who was habitually a man 
of crooked devices, and who took care to have about his ward 
servants engaged in his own interest, was not long in learning 
what had taken place. From that moment no means were left 
untried in order to injure Frank Seymour in Julia’s estima- 
tion ; and when insinuations did not suffice, positive untruths 
were resorted to. Julia and Frank, however, being of equally 
open natures, explanations speedily took place between them. 
The consequence was two-fold; Julia admitted to Frank 
that she loved him, though she declined to come to an open 
rupture with her guardian, on the eve, as it were, of her 
emancipation from his tutelage, by an immediate engagement 
of marriage; and Frank, on his part (unknown to Julia), 
demanded an interview with Charles Herbert, in which he 
taxed him with his and his father’s treachery towards himself 
in language so unmeasured, that a duel between the two young 
men was rendered inevitable, Accordingly, ere a week had 
elapsed, respectively accompanied by seconds, and attended by 
an English surgeon, they reached a place previously fixed 
upon in Belgium. 

The weapons selected were pistols. The first two shots 
proved harmless, but the rivals declaring themselves unsatis- 
fied, the seconds allowed a second fire. This time Herbert’s 
shot took effect. Frank fell, to all appearance, dangerously 
wounded, with a bullet in his right side. The surgeon who 
had accompanied the combatants was the brother of the 
surgeon of Frank’s regiment, and subsequently the distin- 
guished M.D., to whom the present narrative is due. An 
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examination of the wound having convinced him that, though 
dangerous, it was not mortal, he hesitated not to answer for 
Captain Seymour’s ultimate} recovery. Herbert and the 
seconds then aided him to lift the wounded man into one of 
the carriages which had been kept in readiness, and they 
started, at a slow pace, for the nearest large town. Here, 
having, as a measure of precaution, called in a native surgeon, 
Harpur extracted the bullet. A month served to set the 
patient completely on his legs, when, and not till then, Harpur 
communicated with Frank Seymour’s family, advising that, as 
the winter was at hand, arrangements should be made for 
his passing that season in a warmer climate, and offering to 
accompany him in the double capacity of companion and 
medical adviser. Within the next fortnight, Frank Seymour 
and Dr. Harpur, now become fast friends, were en route for 
Italy, intending to spend the winter at Rome. 

What was passing, meanwhile, at Donnington Hall? Not 
much positively, and yet a good deal {negatively. Charles 
Herbert, who, until the recovery of his late antagonist should 
be assured beyond all doubt, prudently remained abroad, wrote 
his father an account of what had occurred. This intelligence 
Mr. Herbert the elder thought fit to conceal from his ward. 
He even had the audacity, at a subsequent period, to lay 
hands on a letter written by Frank to Julia herself. Thus, 
when the time arrived for his departure from Donnington, by 
reason of the termination of his guardianship, Julia was not 
only in complete ignorance of the duel, but was without any 
news of the person whom she almost regarded as her affianced 
husband. As for Charles Herbert, he had never returned to 
Donnington, otherwise he might, perhaps, have been less 
reticent on these subjects than his respectable sire. But Mr. 
Herbert senior, shot one more Parthian dart at the moment of 
his retreat from Donnington. He caused it to be reported, 
in a quarter whence he knew the intelligence would reach 
Frank, that a marriage was arranged between Julia and his 
son, the former charging Captain Seymour with a breach of 
confidence in the steps he had taken towards his rival. 

The news of Julia’s approaching marriage with Charles 
Herbert found Frank completely convalescent, whirled away in 
the pleasant vortex of a Roman winter, an existence than 
which, indeed, none is more artistically and socially enjoyable. 
He had, moreover, made the acquaintance of a family, nearly 
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related to one of his brother officers, consisting of a widow 
lady, Mrs. Aubrey, and her two daughters, considerable 
heiresses. With Kate, the eldest, a clever and agreeable, 
though not particularly pretty girl, he had struck up what is 
generally termed a flirtation. On his part the attachment had 
never yet passed the bounds of friendship; on Kate’s, it was 
slightly coloured with the roseate hue of a warmer sentiment. 
With the impetuosity which was the prevailing fault of his 
character, he, on the very evening of the day on which he had 
learnt Julia’s engagement, made an offer of his hand to Kate 
Aubrey, and was accepted! He had scarcely slept a night on 
this new situation, when he began to think he had acted with 
precipitation. He admitted as much to Harpur, from whom he 
now had no secrets. 

“Very likely you have, old fellow,” said Harpur ; 
‘but, anyhow, you’re in for it with Kate Aubrey and no 
mistake.”’ 

A very short time sufficed to reconcile him to the steps he 
had taken. Harpur was acquainted with a person who knew 
the Herberts. To this person he wrote, asking the question : 
“Ts it a fact, as I have heard, that your friend Charles Herbert 
is about to be married?” A couple of posts brought the 
reply thus couched : “ It is quite true that Charles Herbert is 
to be married in the course of next month; but as 1 know 
positively that the match was only decided upon by the high 
contracting parties four or five days ago, 1 am at a loss to 
explain how you, at nearly a week’s postal distance from 
London, could have already heard the report.” 

The explanation for which the writer of the above letter 
was at a loss, was, that at the very time when Herbert the 
elder was engaged in propagating the report of his son’s 
engagement to Miss Dormer, which, as we know, was the 
darling scheme of his existence, Herbert the younger, wiser in 
his generation, had utterly abandoned all hopes of the master- 
ship of Donnington, and, unknown to his worthy parent, was 
running down a yet greater heiress in the person of Miss 
Cuthbert, daughter of the well-known tallow-broker of that 
name. The marriage, then, alluded to by Harpur’s corre- 
spondent, and which actually did take place very shortly 
afterwards, was with Miss Cuthbert, and not with Miss 
Dormer, as both Frank and his friend hastily and unreflect- 
ingly assumed, 
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This assumption at once quieted the conscience of Frank, 
He was forgotten. He weuld, in his turn, forget. He was 
not deeply in love with Kate Aubrey, who, with her pleasant, 
but precise manners, was not a girl to inspire a grande pas- 
sion; neither was Kate violently in love with him; but the 
match was reasonable and socially unobjectionable on both 
sides, and just as likely to turn out happily as nimety-nine out 
of a hundred that we see daily made around us. Frank, 
therefore, accepted the position of a man who is “in for it,” 
wrote to his relations, received the paternal assent, and heaps 
of those family congratulations which people keep ready cut 
and dried for such occasions, as they do of condolences for 
deaths, within their particular circle—and there was an end of 
the matter. 

As for poor Julia Dormer, she was completely the victim 
of old Herbert’s unprincipled intrigue ; for the latter did not, 
even when he knew his son was about to marry another 
woman, take any steps to let her receive past or present news 
of Frank. 

No less pained by Captain Seymour’s mysterious silence, 
than mortified at his apparent heartlessness, she attempted to 
give her thoughts a new turn by mixing in the county society, 
which gladly welcomed the presence of the young and charm- 
ing mistress of Donnington. As might easily be foreseen, 
wooers were rife among the best families in the county. Her 
coldness, however, to all who touched on the subject of love 
so speedily became proverbial, that a very few months served 
to throw her into a state of quasi isolation as regarded the 
single young men in the neighbourhood. At length, spring 
came round, and one day early in May, she received a visit 
from Miss Pritchett, a loquacious old maid, who was notoriously 
the early news-carrier of the vicinity. The air of bridling satis- 
faction and importance with which Miss Pritchett entered the 
drawing-room, at once betokened a communication of no 
ordinary character. “I am just come from shire,”’ she 
said, naming an adjoining county. “Iwas staying with the 
Belford’s ; they are cousins of the Aubreys of Aubrey Manor— 
widow with two daughters—lots of money—clever girls—you 
know them ? ” 

Julia, not perceiving the drift of the conversation, replied 
that she did know the Aubreys—that was, slightly. She had 
met them at such a house—she remembered having been much 
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pleased with the quiet and unassuming manners of Kate the 
elder sister. 

“ Kate—yes, it is Kate who is in question. She is engaged 
to be married, and to a very particular friend of yours.” 

“ Ah! a friend of mine!” This, with a slight start, and 
the least possible suffusion of her recently too pallid cheek. 
“ ‘Vo whom? ” 

“J dare say it will astonish you—it did me—Captain Sey- 
mour !—Frank Seymour as you used to call him. It appears 
he had got into some foolish scrape somewhere or another, 
and went to pass the winter at Rome. There they met—and 
the marriage is to come off as soon as the trousseau can be got 
ready.” 

What Miss Pritchett said during the remainder of her 
visit, poor Julia, as she afterwards declared, never distinctly 
remembered ; still less what part she herself bore in the con- 
versation ; but the old maid was reported to have assured the 
family at the parsonage house, at which she called on quittmg 
the Hall, that it was a great mistake to suppose Miss Dormer 
had ever “ meant anything” as regarded Captain Seymour— 
she (Miss Pritchett) knew for certain to the contrary. 

Our limited space prevents more than a passing allusion to 
the effect which this news had upon Julia’s mind. Her maid, 
Fanny Frill, a young person who was addicted to calling a 
spade a spade, declared that she thenceforth ‘‘took to moping ;” 
and it is certain that she had, to all intents and purposes, 
given up society upon the plea of the ill health of her cousin, 
Mrs. Blount, an elderly lady who lived with her at Donnington 
Hall, as chaperon and companion, when certain incidents 
occurred, more particularly and personally affecting the ‘ emi- 
nent medical man,” who furnished the present writer with the 
materials of this tale. | 

In addition to Fanny Frill, already named, we must present 
the reader to old Beriah Scoles, the Donnington butler. 
Born, almost, in the service of the family, being older than 
Miss Dormer’s father, Scoles had quitted the Hall on the 
installation there of Mr. Herbert, and had returned to it on 
his departure. This ancient servitor was afflicted with a deaf- 
ness of the most hopeless description, a failing which was 
frequently the source of much confusion, and gave rise to 
manifold cross purposes in the establishment over which he 
presided; indeed things had come to the pass that by tacit 
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consent of all parties the service of the drawing-room and the 
dining-room was carried on in dumb show, Scoles watching 
for his young mistress’s looks and signs, and acting there- 
upon, under correction of Miss Frill’s spoken orders, that 
maiden’s voice alone in the house possessing sufficient shrill- 
ness to penetrate the butler’s tympanum. 

Nearly a fortnight had elapsed since the visit of Miss 
Pritchett. The morning had been unseasonably hot, and by 
noon lurid clouds, rising in heavy masses, gathered around the 
horizon and overhead. Presently the threatened storm burst 
with frightful violence. The vivid flashes of lightning were 
almost blinding to the beholder, and the peals of thunder 
seemed to shake the house to its very foundation. Julia and 
her maid were in the boudoir, arranging some fresh flowers 
which the gardener had just brought in. The water running 
short, the bell was rung for the footman. Contrary to the 
usual practice in this well-ordered household, no footman 
answered the summons. Again, it was rung, and still no 
answer. After waiting a short time, Julia bade Fanny go and 
see why James the footman had not answered the bell. But 
Fanny herself delaying her return, Julia became alarmed, and 
opened the door which led to the topof a broad staircase. All 
was silent. She descended the staircase, and was about to 
cross the entrance hall, when the sound of many voices 
mingled in confusion broke on her ear. They evidently pro- 
ceeded from the offices, and for a few moments they seemed to 
be approaching. ‘Then a door was heard to close, and silence 
followed. Julia was on the point of passing into the offices, 
when the door leading to them was suddenly opened, and 
Fanny made her appearance. 

“ Ah, ma’am! ” she exclaimed ; “ we’ve had such a fright! 
But there’s no harm done—that is, no bones broke—a little 
shook and no more. But all the same it is very extraordinary. 
Bless us and save us! If he’d been killed! Why folks would 
ha’ called it a retribution” (mind, reader, we don’t answer 
for Fanny’s correct pronunciation of these big words). ‘‘ Do 
you know, ma’am, I can’t hardly believe it is he—and yet 
there’s no more doubt it is he than that I’m Fanny Frill.” 

With this running fire of broken phrases, the excited 
handmaiden had conducted her mistress up the staircase, and 
into the boudoir, and not till then was it that anything like a 
succinct and intelligible account could be got from her. 
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This is what had occurred. 

The lodge-keeper had come in haste up to the house, at the 
first breaking of the storm, and had told the coachman that 
the horses in a posichaise passing along the road which skirted 
the park had been frightened by the lightning, and had run 
away, upsetting the chaise against a bank near the lodge; 
whereupon the coachman, raising the posse comitatus of the 
establishment, had gone forth to the rescue of the occupants 
of the vehicle, having dragged whom from their unpleasant 
situation, they had brought them up to the house, and had 
deposited them in the housekeeper’s room. They were two in 
number, both gentlemen, and sure Fanny was that her mistress 
would never guess the name of one of them—no, not if she 
were to try for a month—well then, she, Fanny, would save 
her the trouble, and out with it at once. Who should it be 
but Captain Seymour himself! The other was a friend of: the 
Captain’s, a pleasant, talkative gentleman, middle-aged rather 
than otherwise, name unknown. 

Julia’s first feelings found vent in the question, “ Are you 
quite sure Captain Seymour is unhurt ?” 

*‘ Quite, ma’am ; he told me so himself.” 

“Go back to the housekeeper’s room instantly, Fanny, and 
tell Scoles to see that the gentlemen want for nothing.” 

This, Fanny said, had been her own thought, but Scoles 
was out of the way—nobody knew where he was—fiddle- 
faddling, the housekeeper thought, about his pet the New- 
foundland puppy, that was ill. Indeed the elder traveller had 
asked for a glass of port wine—old port he had begged it 
might be. The keys of the cellar were in Scoles’s pocket, or 
nowhere—for he trusted nobody, that old man, not he—so 
port wine might be called for, but no port wine would come 
till Scoles himself did. 

And now, as we shall best aid the onward course of our 
narrative by accompanying Fanny on her return to the house- 
keeper’s room, we hesitate not to do so. Here, in addition 
to the old housekeeper, we have the satisfaction of finding our 
stone-deaf butler, Mr. Beriah Scoles, who has just come in, 
He at once recognized the Captain, but being unaware of the 
post-chaise accident, jumps to the conclusion that he is simply 
there to explain his long absence, and then to marry Miss 
Dormer. Fanny, having by shrilly shrieking at him, made 
him aware of the demand for port wine, off he trudges with 
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much muttering and many shakings of his white head, to 
execute the order; for the little smart, bustling Fanny—be it 
said, en passant—is to him the embodied expression of the 
principles of law and authority, as emanating from his 
dignified and tranquil mistress. J'anny herself and the house- 
keeper having followed Scoles out of the room, Frank Seymour 
is left alone with his friend, in whom the reader will already 
have discovered Dr. Harpur. 

‘This is a pretty mess, my noble captain,” said the doctor, 
“* on your way to marry Miss Aubrey, you get spilled at Miss 
Dormer’s gate.” 

“It’s confoundedly unpleasant, Harpur. One would say 
there’s a sort of fatality in it.” 

“ Humph! I don’t know your fair friend here, but I take 
it you must have been deucedly fond of her; between our- 
selves, a different sort of feeling from that you have in the 
other quarter—more romantic—freshness of first love, and all 
that sort of thing. By the by, I wonder if we shall see her.” 

“See her!” exclaimed Frank, “‘ the meeting would be too 
painful for both of us. No, we must leave as soon as the post- 
chaise is set to rights. How fortunate it is that we were 
neither of us hurt! Imagine me laid up with a broken collar- 
bone, and Julia playing Sister of Charity! Ah! here comes 
Scoles, and as I live, two bottles of port wine! By the by, 
Harpur, to'you there"’may be matter of interest in this old 
fellow, I mean scientific interest. He’s as deaf as a milestone.” 

*‘ And as old as Methusalem,” said Harpur, looking into 
Scoles’s face as he set down the tray. ‘“‘ He’s past hope.” 

Nay,” said Frank, “ you have often told me there’s no 
limit to the resources of science.’’ Then, approaching Scoles, 
he cried in his ear, ‘‘I say, Scoles, my friend is a doctor. 
You had better ask his advice ! ” 

Fatal words! They were heard by Scoles; and from that 
moment commenced that series of misapprehensions and 
mystifications to the relation of which we are about to devote 
some pages, though we almost despair of doing them justice. 
Fanny has told us that the subject uppermost in the mind of 
the old butler, at this moment, was the illness of a pet New- 
foundland puppy. ‘Thus it chanced that the word “ Doctor” 
conveyed to his generally dimmed apprehension, but one 
notion—that of a dog-doctor. No sooner, then, had he caught 
the sound, than he eagerly clutched Harpur’s arm, exclaiming 
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“Doctor! Glad of it. Got one here as is very bad—sendin’ 
all about, couldn’t get a doctor ; come and see him.” 

“But you—you!” cried Frank, indicating Scoles’s weak 
point—the ear. 

“T! No, sir! BotherI! Come along, doctor. He’s a 


- sufferin’ terrible.” 


Harpur, who was really an enthusiast in his profession, 
began to sniff a sick room in the house, and asked Frank to 
whom the butler was probably alluding. 

“Ts it one of the servants ?”? demanded the Captain. 

“No, bless you—servants, no,” said Scoles, impatiently. 

“Why, then,” said Harpur, “it must be the master of the 
house himself.” 

“ You knows him, Captain,” said Scoles, ‘‘ but somehow he 
ain’t a friend of yours. You never seemed to take to him.” 

“Tt must be the husband!” exclaimed Harpur. Then in 
Scoles’s ear, ‘‘ Have you any idea as to the nature of the 
complaint ? ”” 

“T’ve got my own thoughts about it,” said Scoles, wagging 
his head sagaciously, ‘‘ but it ain’t for me to set my ignorance 
beside a real live doctor’s larnin’, else what’s the good o’callin’ 
one in ?” 

“ Does it appear,” asked Harpur, at the top of his voice, 
‘of an inflammatory character? I say, do you think there’s 
fever ?” 

“Oh, ay—thirsty—very thirsty—and hard breathin’.” 

“ Humph! bronchitis, perhaps, or pleurisy. Is the throat 
affected ? ” 

“Sore, very sore.” 

“Perhaps a quinsey, or diphtheria. Frank, I must see 
this patient. And pray don’t hurry me. I may have to 
watch the case; meet some local practitioner in consultation, 
who knows?” And the Doctor rubbed his hands with a 
certain amount of professional glee. 

“Well, Harpur, if you propose to establish yourself as 
Mr. Charles Herbert’s medical attendant, you may do so. 
Kill the man, or cure him, it’s your affair, not mine. But 
don’t expect me to wait for you. Let’s have no mistake 
about that.” 3 

« As you, please, Frank. Goorstay. I’m a professional 
man, and I’ll do my best to save the man’s life, though he 


_ were twenty times your successful rival—for I see that’s where 
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the shoe pinches. Now, Scoles, take me to the patient’s bed- 
side. 

“ This way, Doctor 

And it would be hard to say which of the two went forth 
the most joyous—Scoles, at the thoughts of getting his dumb 
friend carried through the distemper, or Harpur at the 
prospect of a wealthy patient with a dangerous disorder. 

Scarcely had the pair of cross-purpose players left the 
room, when Fanny entered with her mistress’s compliments, 
and would the Captain please to walk into the dining-room ? 
Certainly, if such were Fanny’s mistress’s wish; and, forth- 
with, escorted by Fanny, he did so. Arrived there, he hoped 
Fanny’s mistress was quite well. Quite. He was glad to 
hear it. Was the Captain sure he didn’t feel at all the worse 
for the accident? Not at all. That was very satisfactory ; 
her mistress would be delighted. It was a great mercy, con- 
sidering what might have happened in such a smash, as the 
coachman had told her it was. And an expressive shudder ran 
round Fanny’s shapely shoulders. Well, if Captain Seymour 
would wait a few minutes, luncheon would be in. No doubt 
his friend would be back by that time. She had met his 
friend going with Scoles. Fanny pausing in her speech, 
Frank asked her if—and he did it with visible hesitation 
—whether he should have the honour of paying his respects 
to—to Fanny’s mistress? (He could not bring his tongue to 
call her by the name he supposed to be hers.) ‘“ Did the 
Captain wish it himself?” Fanny asked. Why, as for that, 
it would certainly be a pleasure to him. Secretly he thought 
there would be a strange mingling of pain with that pleasure ; 
but not feeling himself called upon to communicate this 
thought to Fanny, he concluded by begging that Fanny’s 
mistress would entirely consult her own feelings in the matter. 

And the decision of this weighty question being left with 
Julia, Julia elected to have an interview with her faithless 
lover. 

A rustling of silk crossing the hall is heard through the 
door left ajar by Fanny. The door is thrown wide by that 
attendant damsel, and in walks gracefully, and her native 
dignity blended with a timidity usually unknown to her, the 
lovely Chatelaine. 

“Julia!” “Frank!” These were the first simul- 


tancous exclamations. Julia has advanced to meet Frank, 
56 
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and has almost suffered her hand to be clasped by his, when 
she suddenly checks herself, drops a queen-like courtesy, and 
retreats to the further end of the room. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Frank; “I forgot everything 
in the satisfaction of seeing you.” 

Julia seemed to be too ready to grant the required pardon. 
“This is a very unexpected meeting,” she said. “ I need not 
tell you how rejoiced I am to hear you have escaped unhurt.” 

“You are very good. But it is your nature. I dare not 
now ask for a particular share in your kind and gentle 
feelings.” 


“You are mistaken. You may have forgotten THE Past. 
T have not.” 

“TI beseech you, do not allude to rum past!” (This with 
an emphasis which thrilled to Julia’s very heart). 

“T can easily understand your preferrmg that which has 
regard to the future. You look surprised, Captain Seymour. 
You forget that I am acquainted with Miss Aubrey.” 

* Ah! you know her?” 

“From what I have seen of her, I think—your—your 
choice has been a good one.” 

“My choice! Julia, that word contains a bitter sarcasm. 
But I mean not to reproach you. I ey 

““Reproach! You reproach me! How strangely must 
your judgment respecting our relative position’ be obscured, 
when you venture to use that word to me!” 

“Enough. I feel too acutely on this theme to be able to 
continue it. I entreat you, madam, not to press it further.” 

“And since it is impossible for us to discuss ordinary 
topics, I think we cannot do better than put an end to a scene 
so painful to both of us.” | 

“Tam of your opinion. -I am about to depart—to quit 
you, perhaps for ever.” 

“For ever! The words are yours.” 
“What! then you, Julia se 








““T am only a woman, Frank. I covuLD NOT HAVE UTTERED 
THEM.” And as if dreading to trust herself any longer to the 
struggle with her feelings which she perceived to be imminent, 
Julia fled rather than walked across the room. Arrived at 
the door, the sense of having effected her retreat seemed to 
give her new strength; she paused, inclined her head, wished 
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Captain Seymour a good morning, and then went quietly, and, 
to all appearance, even hanghtily, forth. 7 

Frank felt that to remain any longer in the house would 
be impossible. He rang the bell, and told the footman to 
inform Dr. Harpur that he was going down to the inn in the 
village,-where he requested the Doctor would join him as soon 
as he could quit his patient. 

With a tone of as much surprise as domestic decorum may 
permit itself, James repeated the word “patient !”’ then with 
a respectful “ Yes, sir,” he gave Captain Seymour his hat and 
gloves, and ushered him to the hall door. 

As for Julia—who was already dressed for walking out— 
on quitting the drawing-room, she went straight into the 
garden, where Fanny was waiting for her. They presently 
encountered Harpur, walking very rapidly in the direction of 
the house, and looking as black as one of the morning’s 
thunder-clouds. But the good Doctor’s wrath, whatever its 
origin, was not proof against the sweet countenance and dis- 
tinguished air of the lady in whose presence he suddenly 
found himself; so, assuming his most benign medical smile, 
and making his most winning professional bow, he proceeded 
to suppose he saw before him the lady of the house, to whom 
he had the honour to introduce himself as a medical man, 
Harpur by name, the friend and travelling companion of 
Captain Seymour. They had passed the winter together in 
the Eternal City. Fine climate—charming fellow, Captain 
Seymour—worthy to be happy—about to be married and 
settled—on their way to the residence of the Captain’s in- 
tended, when they had come to grief, as Miss Dormer had 
doubtless heard. 

Julia here checked the Doctor somewhat abruptly with the 
remark that she was not interested in the private affairs of 
Captain Seymour, whereupon he seized the opportunity to 
turn the conversation into a channel more immediately con- 
cerning himself. 

“JT have just quitted your butler, madam,” he said, 
‘and his extraordinary deafness, and, I must take leave to 
add, stupidity, have just caused one of the oddest mistakes 
that, perhaps, ever happened to a member of the medical 
profession. This ancient personage, having discovered that I 
belong to that profession, insisted upon dragging me off 
to visit a patient in the house. He then described symp- 
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toms which prepared me for a case of the utmost danger—a 
case among that category of diseases which—but you are 
probably not interested in pathological classification—I hasten, 
therefore, to inform you, with such calmness as I can assume, 
that, forgetful of my companion, his journey, his expectant 
bride, I gave myself up to the guidance of this deaf old butler 
of yours, who conducted me to—what do you think ?—the 
dog-kennel, madam—the dog-kennel, by the soul of Aiscu- 
lapius !—to visit a Newfoundland puppy in the distemper ! ” 

As the doctor reached his climax, Fanny burst into a fit of 
laughter ; and even Julia, little disposed as she was for merri- 
ment, was unable to maintain her gravity. By a few sympa- 
thetic words, however, she soothed the good man’s wounded 
professional amour propre, and when she found him restored to 
his normal condition of urbanity, she assured him that he 
would really confer a personal favour upon herself, if he would 
so far condescend from his sphere as to name any simple remedy 
for her favourite old servant’s canine pet, which general 
medical science might suggest to him. 

“‘As I have ventured to make this request, Doctor,’’ she 
concluded, ‘‘ on mere personal grounds, I will not insult you by 
alluding to the subject of remuneration.” 

“Thanks, dear madam,” said Harpur, as he took her 
proffered hand, and gave it the gentle squeeze of true medico- 
paterno-familiarity, “a thousand thanks—you thereby read a 
lesson to your ancient major-domo, who offered me, carefully 
wrapped up in tattered blotting-paper— the fee of one 
shilling ! ” 

After this the mistress and the maid walked one way, and 
the doctor, with a superb flourish of his hat, the other. 

“ As sure as sure,” thought Fanny, “we’re going to see 
how the Captain’s favourite moss-roses are getting on.” 

And Fanny was right. 

« As sure as I mean to die an M.D.,” thought Harpur, “ I 
must prescribe for this infernal dog! But who could resist 
such a woman as that? Poor Frank! He doesn’t appear to 
me to have made a good exchange.” 

Nearly two hours have passed away. The damaged post- 
chaise provisionally patched up, is waiting at the lodge, with 
Frank inside. 

“Can you send anybody up to the house with a message ?” 
he asks of the lodge-keeper’s wife. 
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The lodge-keeper’s wife is very sorry, the children’s all 
at school, and she haven’t got a soul about the place. The 
postboy suggests that the captain should get out and stand by 
his horses, while he runs up—only the captain will please mind 
this here grey mare, she’s a bit ticklish since the upset, and 
might take a fancy to run away again. 

No; that wouldn’t do, Frank thought. The prospect of 
showing himself up at the house after the interview of the 
morning was not very seductive, but the idea of standing by a 
pair of posters, one of them a ticklish grey mare, likely “ to 
run away again,” was not to be entertained fora moment. So 
he got out, and walked straight up to the house, trusting he 
might avoid coming in contact with Julia. 

He had reached the carriage drive which swept round to 
the front door, when he perceived Harpur apparently buried in 
reflection, leaning upon the iron garden fence. Before Frank 
could call him, he turned away and walked hurriedly along one 
of the garden walks. 

“T am sure he saw me,” thought Frank, “ and avoids me.” 

Ere Frank had time to reflect upon this incident, Scoles 
came up to him, having quitted the stable-yard. 

“ Captain,” said the old man, “you must come in. The 
housekeeper took on so ’cause you didn’t touch the luncheon— 
veal cutlets and home-fed bacon, as you used to like so. The 
doctor have took his luncheon, and a’most finished one bottle 
0 port. But Lord! he have earned his meal, he have. How- 
ever it warn’t to no purpose—no purpose at all, Ah, Captain! 
He’s very bad. Still it’s a comfort you came, and brought this 
famous London doctor. It’s a comfort to me, and to missus too, 
though I can’t say she feels as I should like she did. You 
know she’s young, and she’s got a power o’ things to think on. 
As for you, Captain, it warn’t to be expected you should let 
yourself be much put out about it. Anyhow we've done our 
best. If anybody could have saved him ’twas this London 
gentleman. He’s a good un, he is—and a great judge o’ port. 
Well, what is to be will be, and I’m afraid nothin’ can save 
him. It’s my belief he won’t live through the day. As for 
doctors they don’t speak much—but one learns to read their 
looks—and I know he thinks as I do.” 

All that Frank could make out of this singular verbal 
salmagundi, in which Julia, Harpur, Scoles, Frank himself, 
and another “ he,” name not given, were indiscriminately mixed 
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together, was that the “ he” in question—whom he believed 
to be no other than Julia’s supposed husband, was dangerously 
ill, and not expected to live through the day. Aware of the 
utter hopelessness of being enlightened by Scoles himself, he 
did not make the attempt, but giving the vld man to under- 
stand, by signs, that he would presently enter the house, he 
walked quickly away in the direction taken by Harpur. 

If any expression was more legible than another in 
Harpur’s countenance, when Frank came up with him, it 
was that of vexation; he said not a word, and suffered Frank 
to begin the conversation; which he did with “ What’s the 
matter, Harpur?” 

“Matter! Nothing. What on earth do you mean?” 

“T see how it is, Harpur. I know you, old friend. 
You’ve got a case in hand, and that goes before all else with 
you. Well, all I have to say is, that I’m ready to go. The 
post-chaise is waiting at the lodge. I'll stay any reasonable 
time for you. I suppose you’re only engaged in consultation ; 
you're not considered as in permanent attendance. In short, 
I meat you’ve no idea of remaining here. Because, if——” 

“Come, now, I'rank, none of your chaff!” 

“ Chaff! surely, you don’t think I’m capable of chaffing at 
such a moment as this. Old Scoles tells me there’s no hope 
of saving his life.” 

“Damn old Scoles!”’ burst out Harpur: but checking 
himself, he continued in a sort of suppressed growl, “ Well, 
he will die, and no mistake. There now, don’t bother me 
any more about this cursed case! Give me half an hour, and 
I shall be ready to start. As to you, half an hour more spent 
with your delicious Julia won’t make your position either 
better or worse. You’ve drawn the wine, as the French say, 
and you must drink it. Now get along, like a good fellow as 
you are, and leave me to myself.” 

_ And there was so much decision in Harpur’s manner, as he 
concluded, and turned away, that Frank felt completely—as 
he phrased it— shut up.” Instead, however, of returning to 
the house, he wandered along the garden, and sat down on a 
rustic bench, near the greenhouse, one of many spots, which 
reminded him but too vividly of happy bygone days. Closing 
his eyes, and shading his brow from the sun, he presently 
heard a door close, near at hand, then footsteps which 
approached him. He looked up, and perceived Julia. She 
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had been in the greenhouse when he arrived, and now, think- 
ing he was asleep, she sought to pass him unnoticed. 

“ Julia!” he exclaimed, starting. to his feet. 

“T thought you were gone,” she said, with forced calm- 
ness, while she attempted to conceal some object which she 
held in the hand furthest from Frank. 

“T am about to quit Donnington,” said Frank, “1 came 
only to fetch my friend. The fact is, I could find nobody to 
bring up’ my message to him. Indeed, I can easily under- 
stand the household being generally thrown into confusion by 
un event so—so—. But I will not press upon a theme no 
less painful to you than to me—though from different causes.” 

Julia looked somewhat mystified, but as she neither 
spoke nor gave any sign of departing, Frank felt not only 
encouraged, but impelled to proceed, which he did with in- 
creasing warmth. 

“JT was just thinking, Julia—pardon me, but I cannot 
teach my tongue to address you by another name, and less 
than ever at this moment—that the accident which has occa- 
sioned my presence here to-day, may almost be termed provi- 
dential. To say the least, the coincidence is extraordinary.” 

“T cannot guess what you mean by ‘ providential,’” said 
Julia, “I think it unfortunate, as serving to remind us of a 
past which it is now our duty to forget.” 

“Our duty. But surely, since there is now a possibility 
he checked himself, as the thought that Charles Herbert was 
not yet actually dead occurred to him, and finished his sentence 
with “Julia, you are right. The truth is 1 see things through 
the deceptive medium of imagination, you by the cold, steady 
light of reason.” 

“And yet, in times past, you used to tax me with a 
tendency to self-delusion.”’ 

“There, Julia! now it is you who talk of that very past 
which you declare it is our duty to forget.” 

“T was wrong. I submit to the reproof.” 

“Reproof! Ah, Julia! Reprove you because you name 
those bright and happy days, when our hopes, our fears, our 
joys, our sorrows, were all in common! Ah! what do I 
see in your hand? Moss roses! Julia, dearest Julia! And 
you were hiding them from me. You thought to steal past 
me without my seeing them!” And in his ardour, passing 
his arm round Julia’s waist, yet not clasping it, he had seized 
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the little gloved hand that held the moss roses, and pressed it 
tenderly, passionately. 

Julia was speechless, and unable to express the anger 
which she felt ; it even cost her an extraordinary effort of self- 
command to withdraw herhand. When she did so, Frank said 
sorrowfully, and somewhat formally, “I understand your silent 
rebuke. JI have erred. The expression of my feelings is now, 
to say the least, ill-timed.” 

**Tll-timed!” exclaimed Julia. ‘I think, sir, you might 
have found a more appropriate term than that.” 

‘In moments like the present one cannot stop to pick one’s 
words. I only know that I adore you, Julia, and 

“ Are about to place an impassable barrier between us,” 
interrupted Julia. 

“ T place that barrier!” said Frank. 

“Is it, or is it not, the fact that you are engaged to be 
married to Kate Aubrey?” asked Julia, with a slight gesture 
of impatience. 

“Tt is the fact,” replied Frank. ‘ All the arrangements 
are completed, and I am now on my way to her mother’s 
house. But I will have no secrets from you, Julia, my best— 
my truest friend. I do not love Kate Aubrey. I appreciate 
her excellent qualities—only that. Our hearts, our souls, have 
no communion. She cares no more for me than I do for her. 
And at a word from you—a word of hope, however distant, all 
shall be ended between Kate and myself. Give me but a 
smile of encouragement, and I fly to her at once and ask her 
to dissolve our engagement.” 

“Frank, is this truae—upon your honour? ” asked Julia. 

“ T swear it by all I hold most sacred!” cried Frank: “I 
have never loved—never shall love any one but you.” 

Julia’s eyes beamed with delight. 

“T cannot doubt your word,” she said. “ But oh! why 
was not this said earlier? Knowing that I loved you, you 
have wooed and won another.” 

At this moment footsteps were heard coming from the 
house. 

‘IT cannot bear to be seen by any one at this moment,” 
whispered Julia, and she hurried to the friendly protection of a 
path bounded on either side by thick evergreens. 

“ Ah, Captain!” blubbered old — who now came up. 
“Tt’s all over! He’s gone!” 
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** Dead?” bawled Frank, in the old man’s ear. 

“Yes, dead.” And Scoles passed his coat-sleeve across 
his eyes. ‘ Beg pardon, sir, but I can’t help being cut up.” 

Frank drew a long breath. He felt that he could never 
have imagined the death of a man would one day afford him 
so much satisfaction, and he admitted that till that hour he had 
never realized the unmitigated selfishness of human nature. 

“Ts your mistress aware of the event?” he asked, in 
Scoles’s own particular pitch. 

“No! Missus! Bless you, no! She don’t care a button 
about it—not one button.” 

To say that Frank started back at this painfully familiar 
expression would feebly express the character of his move- 
ment. Not care a button! Had Julia’s existence with this 
man been, then, one unending torture ? Notone button! Her 
present state of mind must, then, be that of absolute undis- 
guised rejoicing! But even admitting that it was so, and that 
the death of her husband brought her a relief from a life of 
unceasing misery, besides opening to her the certainty of a 
union with the object of her early love, was there not in her 
heart some place for pity ? Did she shut out from her mind, 
Which was essentially delicate and womanly, all consideration 
for the feelings of others?—her worthy old servant, for in- 
stance, who, despite the callousness incident to age, was mani- 
festly stirred from the inmost depths of his soul—“ cut up,” as 
he himself more expressively than elegantly phrased it? Ah 
yes! Frank, through all the fulness of his own joy, could 
not conceal from himself the fact that—regard being had to 
the circumstances of the case—his darling Julia did not exhibit 
herself under the colours with which his imagination had 
invested her character. This one bitter drop, then, mingling 
itself in the cup of his happiness, he again sat down to await 
events. Disenchantment yet more violent was in store for him. 

While Scoles yet lingered on the lawn, muttering sadly to 
himself, a loud sound of laughter suddenly burst from the 
laurels bordering the walk ; laughter in which the three voices 
of Harpur, Fanny, and even of Julia herself, were blended. 
Beckoning Scoles to approach, Frank asked him whether he 
heard the laughter. No, Scoles heard nothing. How happy 
for the old fellow, Frank thought. He was, then, by reason of 
his infirmity, spared the jarring discordancy between this 
barst of merriment, and the sorrow which oppressed him. 
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*‘Good news!” cried Harpur, who was the first to appear 
from the recesses of the laurel walk. ‘ Good news!” and he 
waved his pocket handkerchief in the air. 

Good news! What on earth could the man mean? Had 
the spirit of a ghoul taken possession of this general prac- 
titioner’s body, that he thus openly manifested his satisfaction, 
shouting, so to speak, a war-whoop over the death of a man 
who had the moment before been his patient—that patient, 
too, the husband of the lady who was, doubtless, quickly 
following upon his footsteps ? 

Julia was the next to appear upon the scene; she looked 
joyous, though calm. As she approached Frank, her counte- 
nance beamed with a softened hilarity. He, poor fellow, 
seemed in a wild dream. All he now saw and heard was so 
completely out of character with the news he had just been 
told, and withal so confirmatory of Scoles’s appreciation of the 
effect the sad news would have upon Julia, that he was for 
the moment prostrated, and he sank, as it were, beneath the 
moral effect of the situation. 

As for Julia herself, she was too much absorbed in the one 
idea—whatever it might be—which possessed her, to raise 
the question of what was passing in Frank’s mind. Seizing 
his unresisting, though unextended, hand with modest fami- 
liarity, she said, “‘ Dear Frank, your friend the doctor has told 
me all—all! How shall I find words to express my feelings? 
I cannot, Frank—I never can!” Then, in a whisper, “ But I 
will do it by acts—the acts of a whole life!’ Then, resuming 
her former tone, ‘‘ Well, ’tis all past now. But I must say, 
Frank, your conduct towards those Herberts is the very acme 
of forbearance. I am lost in astonishment, but my admiration 
of the manner in which you have acted is less than my indig- 
nation at their treachery. Doubtless, my anger is unchristian, 
but itis irrepressible. Think what it has produced! Doctor,” 
turning to Harpur, who now stood near, “ but for them—father 
and son—yes, Charles, no less than my guardian—not only 
might Frank and I have been spared some five or six months 
of separation, but poor Kate Aubrey” (here her radiant brow 
became clouded, and her gentle eyes quivered with a passing, 
emotion) “‘the sorrow, for put it as you may, Frank, it must 
be sorrow to lose your love—or, if you prefer it, friendship— 
which is in store for her! ” 

Julia was here interrupted by Harpur, who, pointing to 
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Frank, said, “It seems to me that Captain Seymour hardly 
gives your words the attention they merit.” 

“ Harpur is right, Julia,” exclaimed Frank. “The truth 
is, I am so surprised, so shocked, so in short, I would ask 
you to let me reflect for a few moments upon this very peculiar 
situation.” 

“Do you wish me to leave you ?”’ asked Julia. 

‘On the contrary, dearest ; sit by me;” and she did so. 

The few moments of reflection demanded by Frank 
resulted in the conviction that either some prodigious mys- 
tification must be taking place around him, or he was going 
out of his mind. It was then that his eyes happened to 
fall on Julia’s hand, which, as by a sudden inspiration, sug- 
gested a mode of explanation. ‘I implore you,” he said, 
eagerly, almost wildly, “‘ to let me see your hand—no, not this 
—the left hand, ungloved.” 

She acceded to his request, and began to take off her glove. 
Frank grew pale as the well-fitting number six and three- 
quarters was gradually withdrawn. It is needless to say that 
his pallor was succeeded by a wild flush of joy when he beheld 
THE finger, exquisitely chiselled and white as ivory, innocent of 
the fatal symbol he had so much dreaded to behold. 

“Thank God !” he exclaimed. ‘“‘ What a relief! Now I per- 
ceive that the treachery of tHose Herperts was even greater 
than you imagined—or perhaps I ought, in strict justice, to say 
of Herbert the father.” 

“What could he do,” asked Julia, ‘‘ more than keep from 
me the knowledge of your having risked your life for my sake ?” 

“He did this, Julia—he caused it to be stated to me that 
you were married to his son ?” 

“Is it, indeed, possible? But how comes it that since 
your arrival here you have never been undeceived ?” 

“My dear Miss Dormer,” said Harpur, “while you ask 
Captain Seymour that question, ask me, if you please, how 
it comes that I have been drawn into attending, in a profes- 
sional capacity, upon your Newfoundland puppy. One answer » 


will suffice for both questions. I+ all comes of your having a 
stone-deaf butler ! ” ' 


Doctor Harpur, our informant so far, has not acquainted 
us with the nature of the negotiation with the somewhat ill- 
used Miss Aubrey—the victim of circumstances rather than of 
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Captain Seymour’s precipitate conduct, to use the phrase 
wherewith that gentleman sought to salve his conscience. This 
obstacle was at any rate eventually overcome, and we need not 
meddle with it, for our duty has simply been to reproduce our 
medical friend’s lively account of what passed under his actual 
observation, and to tell how Captain Seymour lost his love, and 
found it, and very nearly lost it again, in consequence of these 
singular Mistakes of a Day. 





END OF *‘THE MISTAKES OF A DAY.” 





*x* A Novel by the author of “ Olive Varcoe,” and a Tale by Mrs. Katharine 
Macquoid, author of “ Patty,” etc., will be begun and ended in the 
next Number of the New Quarterty Magazine, published on 

October 1. 


























